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This boy ts the star runner on 
his team. One reason is, every 
- morning he eats a hot cereal 
breakfast — Cream of Wheat 
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m oF School tests show that the child who eats a hot cereal breakfast is mentally 
LP re tn = and physically prepared to do a better day's work in school. Here is a way 
‘ ~.. Sta — sina? 4 » to help your child take a new enthusiastic interest in this health habit 






: Hang this poster on the wall and send to us for free package of gold stars 
™ “s g y 


ie ON Ay we Have your child paste a star in the record form every school morning he 
~~ = eats a hot cereal. We will be glad to send with the stars a sample box of 
Cream of Wheat and authoritative booklet on child feeding. All free. Write 
today to Cream of Wheat Co., Dept. A-7, Minneapolis, Minn 
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1 LUGILE, Paris 


SETS A HOSIERY FASHION STAGE IN 
7 AMERICA’S SMART SHOP WINDOWS 





Now, through the Holeproof Hosiery Company, 
Ty a a a ee ee 
this world-famed couturiere depicts the coming 
trends in Paris. Shows you her latest hosiery colors 

y 

| Gives the new lines in gowns. Q Somewhere, very 
" 9 ] 

near you, there is a shop displaying Lucile’s style 

i : pla 


predictions with original sketches and exquisite 


. ? ‘ | 
stockings. Forecasts will appear at frequent intervals. 


ODAY thousands 
fs of merchants’ — 
windows hold a 
e new and unique 
fascination, In 
them are sketches from the 
designing rooms of a master 
French modiste. These draw- 
ings are of gowns not yet dis- 
played in Paris. Prophecies 
of coming modes to guide 


you in today’s selection. 








Not long ago to have Lucile 
in Paris meant to have her 
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out of reach unless one went 
abroad. But today we speak A glimpse 


pir pee, ta LOOK FOR THE LUCI 


WINDOWS 








al : or ne wear her creat ons where from fifty DISPLAYING HOLEPROOT 
as 1f she lived nearby. And so today American nations come connoisseurs PARIS COLORS 
women may be guided by Lucile herself. f fashion lo view each season's open 
" = 2 (Aight) An ortvinal destents 
Yow through one of America’s leading hosiery room sketch of a new J ‘ 
| 
| : 
5 | 
1 KCTS uon 
wear stockings in 
the original colors 
that Lucile herself 1.00 t OO 
creates. Exquisite j | 
stockings stylishly 
: q 
correct, vet mod | 
L 
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LUCILE CREATES IN PARIS NEW i 
COLORS FOR HOLEPROOT 
HOSIERY 
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Fashionable \ en | 
hosiery cK ‘ a 
in Paris en : 
| rly des on d to ve | 
mechan. Se tance 
a shade to complement 
new fabric . .. to match eac!l 
new color trend in shoes. \ 
Ordinary colors ofte: 


} ; Tyait 





Blackstone Shop, zehose patrons fill Chicago's blue book. Here a dozen nudes not mor 


in its windows tmported gowns and Holeproof Hosiery in Lucile one will be arti ti lly | rrect Holeproot Hasiergy 


colors add to fashionable Michigan Boulevard a touch of Paris That’s why Lucile is been s« 
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WHEN YOU 


HAVE A CONFERENCE 
with the head of your 


business 


YOU DRESS UP FOR IT 


OU want to make an impres- 
sion. What about the dozens 


of other times he sees you out of 
the corner of his eye’? 


Good clothes and hard work will 


make every impression a good one 


7 * 


Our clothes will do 
their part of the work 
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“Were You Looking for a Taxi, Miss?"* 


Most Deferentiatly He Asked 
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ON’T pinch me, Mr. Sandman,” whispered Jewel. dancing, ices, and even wild rides on ] if t f he begge 
“I’m sorry.” Jewel, ‘‘Come out with me on the motor bike next Sund r ‘ i 
“Pinch Flora if you must pinch girls; she’d be quite flattered.” on Sundays I couldn’t disappoint Flora.” Then he aly iid ¢ er 
“T don’t want to pinch Flora.” take Flora 
“Such is life,”’ said Jewel, and turned her attention to the end of the last reel of the And so it was. He never had Jewel alon Never! Never! N 
new Fairbanks picture. “IT seem,”” murmured Flora coyly, “to have eaten everyt 
In the half dark, Sandman gazed hungrily at her small and classic profile. He had Light again engulfed the theater The screen was blar Jewe! rose, sighing, 
not pinched her. ‘“Pinch’’ was an opprobrious description of the eloquent squeezes ‘It’s over.” 
with which he had been caressing her so slender arm. He did not pinch girls; it was Sandman’s eyes went to her. She was pulling dowr 
childish and unbefitting his station of man of the world. He suffered at the manner near-fox tie about her shoulders. The extreme rtness rt, as she 
in which she always put him thus, in a place lower than he considered to be rightly his. out in front of him, showed two legs whose equal he i neve ( 
And he was mad about her. beautiful! And yet, what did these girls think they had, with all t beauty t 
Flora, her friend, sat on his other side, and had eaten nearly all the chocolates. beauty; just nothing else. Just a picture to look at. She t 
He had noticed before that extraordinarily beautiful and tempting girls always had swift, so disdainful; and yet—for what reason? What justiticat t 
plainer girls devotedly tacked onto them; he had never quite made up his mind _ she were a society beauty My people” this and ‘“‘my people” t 
whether it was a sense of self-protection on the part of the beautiful girls, or a sense of an engagement, thanks.’” But what sort of peopl i these 
cunning on the part of the plainer ones, who no doubt had learned that where their little girls? Why, he had seen her people! Her father, it 


desirable friends went, there went, too, all masculinity; there went cinema stalls, just a clerk, in the very positior it l Sar 











“My Dear, I'm Not Made for Hugh Sandman. I Want More Than That. 


of life. A position no better! And yet she affected to 
think very little of Sandman and his friends, didn’t she? 
And then these engagements—what were her engage- 
ments? 

Well, the cinema seats, the dance teas on Saturdays 
and the motorcycling on Sundays that he and his friends 
provided, weren’t they? 

Like many other young men of shrewd honest heads and 
soft honest hearts, Sandman reflected on this as he fol- 
lowed Jewel from the theater, the more devotional Flora 
following and admiring him. He shepherded them upon 
an omnibus, paid for all three tickets out to Dulwich. She 
might not even ask him in after he had escorted them 
home; and Flora, who worked in the City, rented only a 
bed-sitting room near her friend’s home, and she could 
not, or would not, ask him into that. No, it was quite 
likely to be: “‘Thanks so much, Mr. Sandman, for seeing 
us home. I won't ask you in tonight; I really don’t know 
what my people’s arrangements are. Good-by.” And 
yet, strangely, it was worth it. 

They talked about the Fairbanks picture. “It’s his 
figure I love,’’ said Flora dreamily, leaning from the seat 
behind them to speak to the two ensconced in front. “‘He 
has a divine figure. I would sell my soul for a man like 
that.”’ 

It was soft autumn; a most lovely and wistful night, 
with a faint smoky smell upon the air. Perhaps people 
in the little houses that the omnibus was rolling by had 
made bonfires earlier in the evening of the weeds and 
rubbish in their struggling gardens. And the stars were 
very still and steady, as if set to keep watch; and there 
was a moon, the harvest moon, rather red. It was a night, 
Sandman knew, when he could have taken a girl into his 
arms and suddenly have been transformed into someone 
very unlike the City clerk Sandman. But there was not a 
gir! to take into his arms; there was only a girl to be looked 
at, with her fashionable little hat pulled down, her near- 
fox fur snuggled up and her silk knees gleaming in the 
moonlight that searched for such delightful knees upon 


the top of the rumbling chariot. 
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Of course there was Flora, just behind. One could, no 
doubt, have been very cozy with Flora, had one had the 
heart for her. 

At the corner of Wallflower Road, Dulwich, the con- 
ductor pulled the bell and stopped the omnibus. He knew 
Jewel’s face and the road she lived in. They alighted, and 
Sandman went with them between the rows of small 
houses washed by the heavenly light of the moon. He 
could not help wondering if he would be asked in for a 
glass of lemonade or a cup of cocoa and cake; if they 
might not all sit down and smoke a cigarette together 
before he left her. 

At the gate of a front garden so tiny that it seemed 
hardly a garden at all, Jewel stopped. She held out her 
hand. “Good night, Mr. Sandman. So nice of you to see 
us all the way home. I don’t know quite what my people’s 
arrangements are tonight, so I won’t ask you in. Flora’s 
coming in for a few minutes with me, and then she’ll run 
home alone, won't you, dear?”’ 

“Yes, dear.” 

“So good night, Mr. Sandman.” 

“Good night.” 

He walked off, knowing that he would be just such a 
fool many times more—in fact, whenever he had the oppor- 
tunity. Tomorrow, in the office, one or two friends would 
say to him, “‘ Where were you last night, Sandman?” and 
he could answer, “‘I took out Jewel Courage.” And they 
would say, “You have luck!’”’ And he would pretend that 
he had. 

As he walked down the road he was sore, but he was 
muttering, justly, to himself, ‘‘Of course, we fellows make 
’em like it. We do it.” 

And Jewel and Flora entered the little villa. As they 
stepped into the narrowest of halls, oilcloth covered and 
lighted by a mere glimmer of gas, a door opened on the 
right and two people in the later middle years stood there 
looking at the two girls, fresh from the outer world of 
youth. 

“Flora’s coming in for a few minutes to borrow that 
frock, mother.” 
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I Want to Go Into the Ritz and the Embassy Club Like Those Women We Watched Last Night” 


“Yes, dearie. Good evening, Flora. . . . I’ve 
put the cups and the cake up in your room, dearie.” 

“‘Thanks, mother.” 

“T shan’t keep her up long, Mrs. Courage.” 

“No, don’t keep her off her beauty sleep, Flora,” said 
Jewel's mother, and the wilted man at her shoulder began: 
“You go out too much for young girls. When mother and 
I were your age Pe 

But by then they were upstairs, shut into Jewel’s bed- 
room. ‘“‘Never listen to him,” she said, throwing off her 
hat and running her hand over her hair.” “It’s bad for 
him.” 

“Shall I light the gas ring and make the cocoa? 

“Yes, do; while I get out the frock.” 

“T shall never look the same as you look in it 


y with clothes, 
Flora domestically about the cocoa cups. They sat on 
Jewel's bed, drinking the cocoa, and Flora talked: “I wish 
Hughie Sandman were half as mad about me as he is about 
you, my dear. But when you’re there, men haven't eyes 
for anyone.else. I wonder what it feels like to be you 
Sometimes I think a girl with your looks can do simply 
anything—anything. It must be divine to be like you.” 


They busied themselves, Jewel loving 


But Jewel sat looking before her. She could just see 
herself in the distant mirror, and she looked herself all 
over moodily and critically. 

“What are you dissatisfied about now?” 
lov ingly. 

Jewel spoke, sighing: ‘‘Where does it all lead to, and 
when?” 

“Well, considering that you could marry any one of 
half a dozen men tomorrow ig 

“Men like Hughie Sandman!” 

“As I’ve asked you before, what’s wrong with him 
Awfully good-looking, and such a sport had 

““My dear, I’m not made for Hugh Sandman. I want 
more than that. I want to go into the Ritz and the Em 
bassy Club like those women we watched last night. | 


asked Flora 


want pearls, my dear, and sables, and a real old Spanish 


shawl, and earrings; a limousine and a masseuse, and to 
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travel and improve my mind. My heavens, do you think 
I want to look like my mother looks at forty-five?” 

“Is that all she is, really? I suppose my mother looks 
much the same though.” 

“They all do. I was reading a book about Venice in bed 
this morning. It was called A Mediterranean Cruise, and 
it described all the places I'd iike to go to on my honey- 
moon.” 

Flora regarded her. “It always seems to me that one 
day you'll get all you want, Jewel.” 

““T mean to try.” 

“After all, you're barely twenty.” 

““Don’t you ever want things, Flora?” 

“Want! Wants aren’t cash, my child. No. I’m more 
easily satisfied, I suppose. I enjoyed this evening; you 
were bored.” 

“T was thinking how lovely it would have been to go 
with a man in evening dress to stalls at that new musical 
show.” 

“T was satisfied with Hughie Sandman and the pic- 
tures. Oh, I did enjoy myself! And the chocolates—you 
wouldn’t eat them because they were only second best.” 

““T hate second best.” 

“With Hughie and his friends it’s either a bigger box 
of second best or a small one of best.” 

“T know.” 

“Oh, Lord, there’s your mother tapping on the door!”’ 


Flora had gone. Jewel moved about her room in a thin 
nightgown of pale-blue flimsiness that somehow contrived 
a fairly expensive effect. She brushed her teeth and 
cleansed her face delicately with a much-advertised toilet 
lotion, and examined her lovely hands. Her mother 
watched her. With a look of worship, rapt, intent, ecstatic, 
her mother watched her. She sat in the shaky basket 
chair, her hands in her lap, fingers fiddling with the mani- 
cure tools, and looked upon her marvelous girl. She was 
old before her time, tired, inept, foolish, disappointed, but 
her mind was set steadfastly toward one goal—the goal 
of attainment for Jewel. She was resolute that Jewel must 
not be old before her time, nor tired; that she should never 
be disappointed, if, anyhow, with the hard-won coin of 
maternity, her mother could purchase for her the toys she 
craved 

**Aren’t you nearly ready, dearie darling?” 

“Nearly.” 
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“Do You See, 
Jewel?" Flora Whispered 


“People are Taiking About Us"’ 
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I wait till dawn to do it. 


Then the girl moved before her |! 
glass in the house. 1] 
, Shoulders delicate! 
absorbed In visions o 


a wave of her short 


staring insolently, wi 
made her moutt 
mother might have 
presence evoked 
But her mother watched her, enc 
“My figure’s improved since | 
I'd like to be so thin anc 
puff of wind would blow me right off 
ran her hands down the sides of her body 


“You look like that now.” 
“Well, you'd better do my 
Put your dressing gown on first j 
The girl wrapped a fragile dressing gov 
posed before the tall glass again, 
Her mother, sitting forward in the bas} 
placed a cushion on her lap, on w} 
She began her work 
““T suppose there is not a gir 
beautifully cared for nails.” 
“T like being beautiful.” 
“It’s what I've always trained you to 
Jewel nodded, looking tolerantly 
head. The head had always seemed low Vy, l 
brown, then gray, always it hz 
of the adorable child. 
seemed natural to have this mother slave 
always striving, always plotting and planning, 
You're a fine beauty specialist, “And yet,” she co 
“Well, it’s a thing any woman can le 
I learned it for you, honey.” 
“‘T was thinking the other day 
you'd never tried it on yourself.” 
The slave looked up, and a smile very swe¢ 
shy, and quite resigned, crossed her face 
“Well, why should any woman?” 


it was rather funny why 


Continued on Page 5 
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Civilization and the Water lap 


By Richard Washburn Child and Hugh Nawn 


N ENGINEER and an observer of the progress of 
mankind stood together on the top of a Cyclopean 
dam at Gilboa. A river was slowly filling the vast 

h was to supply the millions who come to 

their water taps in New York City some 125 miles away. 
The engineer, who had worn himself thin tearing off the 

tops of mountains, covering whole towns, building tunnels 

and siphons large enough to march armies through 2000 

feet below the hilltops, saw perhaps the result of a seven- 

year struggle with Nature. He saw again from the stone 
quarries in the hills the tiny antlike armies of workers 
moving about on the gigantic stage of an engineering oper- 
ation. He saw the flickering light of the night work done 
to hasten a water supply of a city. He remembered the 
eternal tooting and roar of trains making the fill, and saw 
perhaps once more a whole town being destroyed by fire so 
that tomorrow it might be covered deep with water. Per- 
haps he was weary at the end of a winning fight with terri- 
ble obstacles and satisfied that he had seen through a job 
of vast importance to this generation and other generations 
to come. He was ready to tell of that battle with Nature. 

Put the observer of the progress of mankind was think- 
ing of the millions and millions of water taps far away. 

He was meditating upon the fact that 

the guaranty that when those taps are 1070. FROM Wine 





reservoir whic 


in our literature a word about the romance and drama of 
water supply. 

The usual attitude is: ‘‘There is the faucet. If I am 
thirsty, or if my body or my property is unclean, or fire 
threatens me, I will turn on the tap, and behold! Water 
endless water!’’ The mind stops at 
that brassfaucet. If you ask the aver- 


of refugees would be stumbling forward toward water 

Men, women and children, abandoning everything else 

shelter, food, clothing, property 

the night, sniffing for, listening for the sound of water. 
Water! Water! 


would go groping throug! 





age citizen of Chicago or Los Angeles 
or New York where his water comes 
from and how, he will have no more 
accurate idea of all that makes that 
steady stream possible than he has of 
the fourth dimension or the Einstein 
theory. The faucet is as common- 
place as his own little finger which 
helps to turn it. 

And yet suppose that faucet ceases 
to give forth water. There would bea 
household panic and an industrial 
cataclysm. If all the faucets at one 
time ceased to give forth, the whole 
structure of a civilization would crum- 
ble. Within twenty-four hours armies 





turned on something should flow boun- 
teously from them is the most vital of 
all public considerations. For upon this 
flow, civilization depends most of all. 


Water! Water! 


\ JATER more than any other factor 

is the basis of civilization. It is so 
much the basis that no one thinks of it. 
Che old adage, “‘ You never miss the wa- 
ter till the well runs dry,” expresses the 
matter-of-factness with which the peo- 
ple who use more water per capita than 
any other nation in the world accept 
their supply of water a good deal as 
they accept their supply of air. This is 
so true that it is almost impossibleto find 


























The Los Angeles Aqueduct Carries Water 
From the Mountains to the Sea 


~ As one of the engineers of a great 
ty a city supply has told us: “‘Drama? Of 
a- course there is drama in the mere fact 
P that almost any modern American never 





allows his mind to travel behind his 

. > t 4. faucet to contemplate the engineerin; 
‘ triumphs which make water supply pos 
7 sible, or to consider what would happer 
if that supply failed. Let me tell you.”’ 

. He told us. An eel went to the shoal 

i of Bermuda to spawn. That is where 

. eels go to spawn. Few know it. Few 

é know that even fresh-water eels go to 


spawn out in the shallows of the Atlan- 
tic; that no matter where eels may live, 
: the urge comes upon them at last to 
return to the place of th 
produce their kind. Few know that on 
species comes all the way 


eir birth to re 


from Euro- 




















In @ Vatley of the Catskills, the Little Village of Gilboa Rested Secure and Safe Until it Found Itsetf in the Path 
of the Great Schoharie Development for the Water Supply of Greater New York 


A Sudden Rush of 
Water Wasted Bil« 
lions of Gallons at 
Croton, New York 


pean shores and returns there. It is 
like the salmon, which puts out to sea 
from a river when young and returns 
from its deep-sea life to the river again 
to seek immortality in regeneration 
One egg hatched out near Bermuda and the little eel re 

turned to the waters of the New York supply system. Lik« 
Phineas Howe’s turnip, ‘He grew and grew and never 
meant any harm,” until he got into the aqueducts, then the 
mains, and then the service connection of a citizen of New 
York, where he stuck. And lo! after forty years during 
which the householder had turned on his faucets and re 
ceived water, suddenly the faucets were turned and there 
was no water! No water! Panic seized the household 
Nothing to drink. No bath for the baby. No washing of 
dirty hands. No cleaning of pots and pans. Panic! The 
center of civilization had dropped out, and for the first 
time in nearly half a century the head of the house had to 
sit down and think behind his faucet. 








Cheapness and Constancy 


HIS article is written by an observer of civilization from 
material furnished by a young engineer who has beer 
in a seven-year fight for more water for New York City 
It is to make Americans think behind their 
There is every reason why they should do so. Urbaniza- 
tion and industrialism and the molding of a structure of 
civilization in which cities of America play so important a 
role represent an immense complication of the problems 
of water supply. The most essential factor of life in suc 





faucets 


civilization is that water should be cheap and above all 


constant. To fail in constancy would mean destruction. 
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No matter how small the likelihood of failure, the mere 
thought of it, when once the mind goes behind the faucet, 
is enough to blanch the face of the thinker, just as it turned 
the Romans white when the Goths cut the Roman aque- 
ducts. 

As another water engineer expresses it: ‘‘We can live 
without shelter or clothing for months, for some new make 
shift can be had. We can live without food for days. But 
to live without air or water is figured in terms of hours and 
minutes,” 

Civilizations of large population, and particularly ad- 
vanced civilizations of concentration in cities, have been 
built and ruined by the means of the rainfall which sup- 
plied them. Ellsworth Huntington, in the book entitled 
Climate and Cosmology, has shown how the great ci 





iliza- 
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e TERNATIONAL Nv EL, N 
The Great Pipe Line at Potts Hiii 


Reservoir Near Sydney, Australia 


tions which once grouped themselves 
about the Mediterranea 


ess raindrops fell to ms 


tottered when 









a water sup- 





r concentrated population. 

It is rainfall—plus wisdom, daring, 
resourcefulness and efficiency of engi- 
neering—which guarantees our very 
existence. It is not, as some say, con- 
servation by forestation, because, once 
reservoirs are made, there is less evap- 
oration when the reservoirs are filled by 
torrential flows than when the supply 
of water comes slowly to the giant 
catch basins. 


The Development of Man 


HE very fact of the existence of 





cities—concentrated population and a. en ucla + ee “Si e 

















one reason only aspring! tf i Nat nas done r | ‘ nd 
what modern engineering n i ‘ tv ‘ t t goes 
to man from far away; and where that water { it ; ' ‘ " nore 
man will congregate and « zation begir ndustri 
undertaken, codperation rather than competition becor é 
the slogan; leisure, art, learning flour n water . 
But as towns and cities grew, the sup; f spring 
at the site became inadequate. The earthen vesse the luring drought but a f . ‘ 
wooden tubs, could bring not enough, and only with great torial representatior \ r gy water 
effort, ‘such as we see today in Indian villages in th ting of ickets nect r i whe 
Mohave, the Moki and the Navajo territori If Nature moved by ox The old at exa 
brought water in troughs or through holes in the eart 1 the same devices, called 
rock, why not man? So there, except for the modern dan terior of China the same invent ised; and in the 
was the final stage in the development of the city—the agricultural fields men car en ru ‘ 
aqueduct from a distant supply base wheel of empty buckets v the ed bucket 
One of the authors, wl! ed in dump their contents int tche t : } lence 
Rome for some time in one of the ar f aqueducts are found ir 1, and t e in the g 
cient palaces, used to gotosleepevery borhood of Jerusalem are att ited to the reigr 
night with the sound of seven splas Solomon. The i 
ing fountains in his ears—the sound of Herodotus, for he d " t regard the 
uninterrupted water which had flowed water supply of Sar 
for hundreds of years from Lake Bra 
ciano, many miles away. It was part A Wonder of Ancient Rome 
of the aqueduct system on whic! 
Rome and the great ancient cities f perm Greeks probably knew earlier than other 
were founded, upon which they de- tions the principle wl f the 1 ed State 
pended for continuity, upon which today as a saving of pumping t that 1 
their great populations based their ply. Water was the only beverage of the early Greeks, ar 
very existence, upon which the glories before the aqueduct systen the ‘ were the 
of Egypt, Greece and Rome had their centers of the towns and cities, just the fountains 
rise. These plashing fountains told Italian towns are today. The aqueduct built for Athens | 
the story of man’s engineering skill the Roman Emperor Hadrian stil! gives that city a large 
of civilization, of the same eternal part of its supply. But Rome developed the most m 
ni ent f all ent water terr 
a ALLOWAY, w Says Plir nce gy agueducts s 
plying Rome wit § ‘Tf 
person s erv atte e} nside 
the abu ince f water ‘ to the 
public for bat} fish ponds, pr 
‘ ne ig fountains, gardens, villas nducte 
over arche [ nsiderable extent 
through mountains perforated for t 
* purpose, and even valleys filled 
ee he will be disposed to acknowledge 


that nothing was ever more wonderfu 


a? 


in the world.” 

Frontinus, who wrote an elaborate 
treatise on the Roman water system 
covering 441 years, says that for a long 
time the Romans were content wit}! 
ply of water drawn either fron 


the Tiber or from wells and spring 


the sup 


it Continued on Page 142 











the evidence of the gregarious coépera- 


tion of man—makes necessary the catch The O'Shaughnessy /\ 
Dam and Hetchs 
Hetchy Reservoir, 


basin and the aqueduct and the dis- 
tribution system and the faucet. Prim- 
itive man used water as the animal 
which comes to the river to drink uses water. He went to 
the water; the water did not come to him. He did not ask 
of engineers, as we do, that water should be brought to his 
right hand. He stooped over and drank and bathed in the 
stream. He learned to use his two hands as a scoop, and 
when the water ran through his fingers he used a gourd, 
and then invented—because of the eternal, constant need 
for water—the art of pottery, an art founded on man’s 
need for water. He carried water away from that stream. 
And with that carriage of water a new era of civilization 
began— water was taken to man and not man to water. 


California 


And then man discovered also another way to bring to 
himself water. He duga well. Wells had thei 
said by authorities, in man’s desire not to get water, but to 
be dry. He wanted drainage. He discovered that the way 
to get it was to dig a trench or hole in the ground. And be- 
hold, in the deeper holes pure water came filtrated, and was 
even willing to stay there for tomorrow’s use. So there was 
storage—storage of water—the forerunner of the reservoirs 
such as those at Ashokan and Gilboa, New York, on which 





genesis, it is 


millions of human beings depend. 

The institution of the city, indeed, was founded upon the 
institution of the well or the spring. To this day the trav- 
eler in the Far East, in the center of China, who comes at 
dusk to a walled town, knows that the town is there because 
of a well—a water storage; to this day the traveler who 
sights a gray stony medieval-founded city in Italy or Spain 


knows that it has stood there these hundreds of years for 














The Magnificent Rock Face of the Gilboa Dam, New York, Will Hold it Safe Against the Ravages of Time. Neither 
a Wide Range of Temperature Nor the Heavy Impact of Failing Waters Will Disturb its Massive Security 
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As Bulldog broke into 





EXT case!” Judge 

Barringer was brisk. 

Word had come to 
him that the railbirds were 
plentiful down in the 
marshes of the Big Swamp 
and he was going hunting. 
It was Monday morning 
and the police-court docket 
was an unusually large one 
even for Monday morning. 

Out of the group of 
negroes waiting in the pris- 
oners’ pen, a group so large 
this morning that it over- 
flowed onto the sunny porch 
beyond, edged a giant negro 
in answer to the turnkey’s 
signal. Rather, he could 
have been said to plow his 
way through, for the men 
and women ranged before 
him separated as does soft 
loam under the impelling 
blade of the plowshare. 
Once free of the crowd, the 
man stepped forward with 
an easy but awkward shuffle 
until he stood directly in 
front of the judge’s desk. 
At that moment Judge Bar- 
ringer was intently scanning 
the docket slip and figuring 
how soon he would be able 
to get away. 

The prisoner’s massive 
head might have been chis- 
eled with an ax from a 
block of black marble, and 
not too finely chiseled, at 
that. It had the sheen of 
black marble, and was 
square and formidable, that 
head, viewed from any an- 
gle. The jaw was square 
and protruding, the fore- 
head was square and re- 
‘eding, the nose was broad 
and flat. Just now the 
mouth was spread wide 
across the shining ebony 
face. 

‘‘Mawnin’, jedge,” the 
big negro said with a sheep- 
ish grin. ‘‘Heah Ahis!” 

Judge Barringer’s head 








another of those infectious 
grins, it was necessary for 
Judge Barringer to rap for 
order, although he was 
forced to cough to hide his 
own mirth. Any other 
morning Bulldog might 
have been highly amusing 
entertainment, but the rail- 
birds were calling from the 
Big Swamp. 

“So much for that,” 
Judge Barringer said. ‘‘ Tell 
us what happened. Why is 
this man in the hospital?” 

“It was thisaway, jedge, 
Yo’ Honor,” Bulldog re- 
peated the formula: “Al 





gits me home an’ Ah finds 
that a yaller Washin’ton 
nigger been shinin’ up to 
Ah bin 
down on de Fahm. Yas- 
suh, jedge, Yo Honor, he’s 
shinin’ when I gits home 
I comes in de front do’ an’ 
he goes out de back. All 
Ah done, jedge, was jes’ 





my Sally whi 


flicked dat nigger, ’cause he 

don’ move fas’ enough.” 
“You just flicked him 

What wit! 


ringer asked, as the term 





Judge Bar- 


was a new one to him. 
‘Wif the back ob mah 

han’, jedge, thisaway.” 

Bulldog made a snapping 


one hand; 





gesture 
‘jes’ lake yo'’d flick off a 
fly, jedge. Dat’s all Ah 
done to dat measly little 
nigger. He wasn’t big 
enough to hit.”’ 

**So you just flicked him 
like you'd flick off a fly?” 
Judge 
tioned. 


Barringer ques- 


““Yas-suh, dat’sall, jedge, 
y 0’ Honor,” 


swered. 


Bulldog an- 


“And now this man is 
in the hospital and they 
don’t know when he will be 
able toappear. It seems to 
me that the last time you 





jerked up instantly. He 
was not accustomed to 
mawkish familiarity from 
his charges, nor did he fail to administer stinging rebukes, 
when such were attempted, in the amount of sentence 
given as well as in verbal reproof to any and all who might 
presume to take such liberties. But as he took cognizance 
of the figurethat loomed before him, his expression changed. 
The frown that had furrowed his forehead did not linger. 
It could not be said that he smiled, but a look of real 
recognition, kindly and forbearing, came into his eyes. 
One hardly frowns at an old acquaintance. 

“‘Well, Bulldog,”’ Judge Barringer said, calling the big 
negro by the only name he had, “‘I haven’t seen you for 
the longest time. Where have you been hiding?” 

Bulldog grinned, even a broader grin than before, so that 
his white teeth showed in a semicircle. ‘‘Same place wheah 
Ah usually is, Jedge Barringer, Yo’ Honor. Down on the 
Fahm wiv Cap’n Jim.” The Farm was the chain-gang 
camp. 

“It’s too bad, Bulldog,” the judge said, shaking his 
“‘you’re big enough to keep out of trouble and mind 


” 


head; 
your own business.’ 

“Yas-suh, Jedge Barringer, tha’s jes’ what Ah was 
a-doin’, mindin’ mah business, an’ Ah jes’ gits me into 
Seems lak me an trouble sticks 
He grinned again. The grin 
became infectious and Judge Barringer took it up. Even 
the stolid fat Sam Perks, the turnkey, grinned. Then came 


a general titter, to be brought to a sudden halt by the 


trouble jes’ the same. 
together lak a pair ob dice.” 


idge s staccato gavel. 





“What 


Yo’ Mean Yo’ Ain’ Kill Nobody? What Lie Yo' Fixin’ to Teli Now?"’ 


Judge Barringer had suddenly remembered the railbirds 
and the Big Swamp. He was off for a three-day hunt and 
there were several things he must attend to personally 
before turning over the affairs of court pro tem to the 
clerk. With still more than half a heavy Monday docket 
to be heard from, there was no time for amusement this 
morning. 

“Well, where’s the witness against Bulldog? Is the 
court to be kept waiting? What has he to say for himself 
and why isn’t he here?”’ 

The patrolman who had arrested the big negro stepped 
forward. 

“The witness is still in the hospital, judge,” he said 
“Pretty badly done up and they don’t know when he will 
be out. I guess the case will have to be continued until he 
can appear.” 

‘*Waste of time,” Judge Barringer said crisply. ‘I know 
Bulldog.”’ He turned abruptly to the big negro. “ Well, 
what happened this time? Tell us your side of the story.” 

Bulldog shuffled from one foot to the other. “‘It was 
thisaway, jedge, Yo’ Honor. The las’ six months what you 
give me, they ain’t up till tomorrow. Cap’n Jim, he 
startin’ the big "Geechee Canal tomorrow. Come las’ 
Friday, Cap’n Jim, he say, ‘Bulldog, yo’ bin a mighty good 
nigger this trip. Ah’m lettin’ yo’ out a couple ob days 
ahaid ob time. Mebby you-all be back so’s we kin staht 
wif tl "Geechee Canal torether.’ Ah reckon dat 


Ah is?” 


e new 


Cap'n Jim be right, jedge, Yo’ Honor, ’cause heal 





were here you said you haa 
Just made a pass at a man 
and when they got him to 
Judge 
“Bull- 


I’m going to send you back to Cap- 


the hospital he was cut in ten different places.”’ 
Barringer leaned back with an air of resignation. 
dog, you're hopeless. 
tain Jim for another six months. For the general safety 
of the community at large, you’d better do your flicking on 
the new Ogeechee Canal.” 

“*Yas-suh, jedge, Yo’ Honor,’’ Bulldog answered. 

Such a remark coming from any other prisoner would 
have been impertinence and would have been swiftly 
treated as such. But between old friends there are no 


impertinences. Bulldog turned away with a grin and 
plowed his way through the crowd in the prisoners’ pen 
to the bench in the rear. Two negroes got up hastily to 
make room for him. 

The business of the court moved along swiftly. The rail 
birds were calling to the judge’s bench from the Big Swamp 
3ulldog, on the prisoners’ bench, was thinking of the con 
vict captain. He liked Captain Jim. “Ah guess he 
knowed Ah’d be back in time all right,’” he mused to him- 

self. “‘Well, Cap’n Jim, Ah’m comin’.” 

Later that afternoon there was a meeting between the 
two. “ Been waitin’ all mawnin’ for you, Bulldog,”’ was the 
convict captain’s greeting. “‘Just you run along and get 
your work clothes and then you can go over and clean up 
my quarters.” 

The regular routine of the check-in 


pensed wit! 


was usually dis- 
lay. Once safe 


He did the 


n Bulldog’s case, as it was toc 


in the convict camp, he caused no trouble 
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work of seven ordinary men and had withal the st 1 pa 
tience of a work horse. Only when he was at was 
Bulldog dangerous, like a colt turned out t 

suddenly remembers that he can kick. Captain Jim had 
been busy for several minutes with the other prisoners 
before he realized that Bulldog still stood back ot hin, 


shifting uneasily from foot to foot. He recalled that the 
same thing had happened on one other occasion and 
grinned inwardly 

He half turned. ‘Bulldog, you g ver and tell old 
Henry,” Cap’n Jim said, “to give you somethir 


g to eat 
“*Yas-suh, Cap’n Jim,”’ Bulldog said with alac rity, his 
eyes brightening and his lower lip hanging expectantly at 
the thought of food 


going to say, Cap’n Jim. Ah ain't eat since las’ night 


“Dat’s what Ah was hopin’ yo’ was 


‘Seems lak Ah 
cain’t relish de bacon and grits what dey gives up to dat 
city jail. Dey don’t k 


The sheepish grin spread over his face. 






yw how to feed a nigger lak yo’ 
does, Cap’n Jim.” 


““So that’s why you came back so soon, is it?"’ the con- 





vict captain said with a laug} 

“No, suh,”’ Bulldog answered soberly, his brows knit 
and his lips protruding. ‘‘Ah didn’ come back fer no per- 
ticular reason, Cap'n Jim. Now Ah stops and figgers it 
out, Ah guess it jus’ happen.”’ His face lit up with an idea 
as he asked with all the wonder of a small boy,‘‘Cap’n Jim, 
you-all didn’ put no sign on me to make me come back?” 

“Tf you don’t get out of here quick I'll put asign on you 
you won’t forget,”’ the captain exploded. 

**Yas-suh,”’ Bulldog called back to him over his shoul- 
der, being already half a dozen paces on his way. 

Ten minutes later, garbed in his chain-gang work 
clothes, with a chain dangling from his waist, Bulldog poked 
his head through the open window of the cook shanty. 

“Ev’nin’, Uncle Henry 


a gray-haired negro in cap and aproa who was ladling the 


y,”’ he said in a mellifluous tone to 





contents of a huge pot set at the back of the big square 
stove. 

Uncle Henry looked up, his face crinkled with smiles 
that seemed to close his eyes until they were shiny, laughing 
dots. 

‘Dat you-all, Bulldog? Sho’ nuff I jes’ dis minute ’cided 
you done dis’point Cap’n Jim an’ slumped a fresh ham 
bone an’ two pounds ob meat on it into dat soup. But, 
Bulldog, boy, for you I fishes it out.” 
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‘Yas-suh, Uncle Henry, Ah knowed yo’ ain’t goin’ to 
see 5 ) ta Mebbe 

H ip dat f t t 

Dor t I he t gor 

tt] Bulldog, yo’ am de most tisfact ‘ 
hound what I know.”’ Uncle Henry doubled w 
in which Bulldog, his mouth already crammed full, joined 
heartily 

Uncle Her sincerely ked Bu 10g The y t ne r 


referred to the fact that Uncle Her ry was a lifer. I 
twenty-seven years he had been a convict-camp cook It 


1 that, under the inflt 





white mule, he had lifted a chair against } 


wife. In Uncle Henry’s mind that dreadf 








always remained as an accident. His whole 
freely given in atonement. W } en some of the younger! 
victs taunted him and called him the old murderer, the 


left a hurt that remained with Uncle Henry for wee 





3ulldog s} 


ed toward the door finally with a sig! 


If Ah swallows another swallow, Uncle Henry, Ah busts.” 


“Boy, come again when yo’s hungry; yo’ makes me 


proud.”’ The old cook chortled, looking after | 
As Bulldog turned into the lane to Captain Jim’s quar 
ters, a small whitewashed bungalow, two hounds bays 


ferocious greeting. 
l 





‘Yo’ Lady Belle, yo’ Junie, hush yo’ mouf!”’ Bulldog 


hen he grinned and tossed the remains of 





bi 

the fresh ham bone over the chicken-wire inclosure. The 
hounds left off their racket instantly and pounced on 
the bone, while Bulldog leaned complacently against the 
inclosure and eyed them with satisfaction. 

“Dem houn’ dawgs go after dat bone lak it was a runa 
way nigger,’’ he commented with approval. Though every 
other negro on the place looked upon the bloodhounds as 
a possible Nemesis, such a thought had never entered Bull- 
dog’s massive head. To him they were companions, and 
the fact that he was allowed to feed them was proof con- 
clusive that he was above the ordinary regulations of the 
convict camp. 

He turned from the hounds presently and made his way 


to a small outhouse, where he procured a pail, a white- 





wash brush and a scraper. Captain Jim liked things to 
look spick-and-span, and the timbers supporting the bun- 


galow porch had acquired a reddish-brown mud color from 
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But When the Black Giant Reached Down and Picked Him Up He Made No Protest. He Was Not Even Aware That He 















































Was Being Carried 
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LYING VISION 





ALF a block 

orso fromthe 

wharf where 
the fishermen dock 
when they come in 
from the sea, there is 
an Elevated station, 
the stairs running up 
directly from the 
sidewalk. The Fish- 
ermen’s Trust is on 
the corner just be- 
yond, and between it 
and the fish wharf 
tnere is an entrance 
to the ferry. The 
street just here 
crooks to follow the 
waterfront; and thus 
the ferry property 
and the bank build- 
ing, although they are 
‘ontiguous at the 
rear, have a little 




















wedge-shaped space 
between them at the 
sidewalk. To this 
niche someone holds 
title; and in it there 
is a one-story struc- 
ture, narrow and con- 
stricted, in which a 
man may with some 
difficulty move toand 
fro and turn around 
The place is dark, 
since there are no 
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By Ben Ames Williams 


WILLIAMS 


A little way within there was a 
door in the right-hand wall, and 
within the door a stair that led 
upward to the three rooms where 
he had his lone abode. 

When he came to 
this door he had the 
key ready in his hand, 
fitted it into the lock 
He had moved boldly, 
for Willow had noth- 
ing to fear. He had 
never an enemy in 
the world; and his 
manner of life, well- 
known, was not such 
as to excite cupidity. 
But this night, as he 
turned the key, he 
stood suddenly mo- 
tionless and atten 
tive, as though he had 
felt that there was 





someone by his side; 
he stood so in the 
larkness; and then 
in the darkness he 
smiled, and seemed 


( 


about to speak, when 
some sixth sense 
warned him of that 
which impended. 
But the warning 
came too late; he had 
no time to cry out 
before the thing was 


done 





windows except that 


which fronts the 
street, and that is 








shadowed by the 





structure of the Ele- 
vated. But the dark- 
ness made no partic- 
ular difference to the 
tenant. His name 
was Willow, and he 
was blind 

Willow may have 
been fifty or sixty 
years old; a bland, 
benign old man with 
white hair and rosy 
pink cheeks. He was a merchant in a small way, 
selling cigars and cigarettes, candy, fruit, a mag- 
azine or two. His shop was so contrived that the 
whele front could be transformed into a counter pre- 
sented to the sidewalk. In the angle behind, Willow had 
a high stool on which he sat, and a small stove with which 
in winter he warmed himself. !t was such an efficient 
little stove that even on cold days he managed to have 
the window open most of the time. The stand was well 
located; for a good many people came off the ferry to 
board the Elevated, and as many more came down the 
Elevated stairs to take the ferry. Then there were, of 
course, many passers-by. Those who most often came this 
way knew Willow and were apt to stop to speak with him. 
He recognized them by their voices, their footsteps or in 
some other way of his own; and he had for each one a 
ready and familiar smile and a friendly word. 

He spent some sixteen hours a day in this little shop of 
his, coming early and staying late. There was a slack time 
after the dinner hour; but the later evening, with people 
going home from the theater and the like, was often fairly 
profitable. And Willow had no other place to go. He had 
no family responsibilities, and his home was solitary. 

His death occurred on the night of the first of August. 
The day had been dull and cloudy, with an east wind blow- 
ng damply from the sea, and in the afternoon a continual 
and irritating spit of rain. Willow might have been for- 
yiven for leaving earlier than usual; but he stayed through 
the evening and made some few sales, dropping the coins 
n the drawer beneath the counter as his custom was. 

About a quarter before twelve o'clock, however, the foot- 
falls of pedestrians in the street outside became less fre- 
quent and he decided to close and go home. He put the 














lay’s receipts in his pocket, drew the glass covers over 






























“It Must Have Given Him Quite a Shock, After He Come 
Out of the Bank, Everything Done With So Smooth, to 
Have Otd Willow Call Him by Name" 


the counters where his wares were displayed, lowered the 
hinged window and secured it, turned out the light and 
sprung the lock behind him. Against the rain he threw a 
cape across his shoulders. He carried, as blind men must, 
a cane; and with this he tapped lightly on the paving be- 
fore him as he crossed to the foot of the Elevated stair. 

On the station platform, high above the street, he ex- 
changed a word or two with the guard, who, by special 
favor, unlocked a gate so that he might make his way to 
the southbound platform; but thereafter he stood solitary 
till a train stopped at the station. He entered one of the 
middle cars and sat in a seat near the door, his blank eyes 
staring patiently before him, till the train reached the end 
of that particular line. He arose then and passed out to 
the platform and descended the stairs to the street. 

This was a neighborhood of small stores, housed for the 
most part in structures one or two stories in height. Willow 
was at home here; he moved quietly along the street, his 
cane following the line of the curb, until he reached a cross- 
ing; waited there till his ears assured him there was no 
traffic near, and moved straight ahead till his cane discov- 
ered the opposite curb. He turned here to the left, angling 
across the sidewalk in order to touch the fronts of the 
stores; and so eventually he came to a little alley, or pas- 
sage, no more than three feet wide, leading in between two 
of the buildings. The alley was unlighted, but he followed 
it with sure feet, for this was the portal of his home. 


About one o’clock 
the next afternoon 
that is to say, on the 
second of August—a 
round little man en- 
tered the doors of the 
Fishermen’s Trust 
and asked to see Pres- 
ident Peace. 

‘I’m Inspector 
Tope,’ he explained 
“He sent word he 
wanted to talk to 
me.”’ 

While he waited 
i.e stood by the 
writing desk in the 
lobby, his eyes drift- 
ing here and there. He was a chubby man of middle 
height, with pink cheeks and white hair and a gentle blue 
eye, like a child’s; not a man likely to attract attention in 
a crowd, except for a curious readiness in his posture and 
in his gait. He walked or stood with his hands a little out 
from his sides, as though forever alert to leap and grip and 
hold. The inspector was a specialist on homicides; and 
when, after a brief delay, he was admitted to the office of 
the president of the bank, it became immediately apparent 
that this fact had led to his presence here today. 

“‘T called up headquarters,”’ President Peace explained, 
“‘and they told me you were on this matter of poor old 
Willow.” 

“Yes,” Inspector Tope agreed. 

“It’s actually murder?” Peace inquired, and Tope 
nodded. 

“Yes,” he said. “‘There’s a hole in the back of his head 
like he’d been hit with a peen hammer.” 

Peace hesitated for a moment. ‘‘ You see,” he explained, 
“‘T knew the old man well, and I had done some business 
for him. In fact, he named me as executor in his will. Tell 
me about it if you can.” 

“The woman that takes care of him found him,” In- 
spector Tope said readily. ‘‘She’s been used to get there 
early and get his breakfast and then stay and clean up 
after he started down here to his shop. She had a key, but 
this morning she couldn’t open the door. The body was 
lying against it on the inside. She let out a yell and that 
brought the nearest officer and he sent for the medica 
examiner, and he said it was murder, so that brought 
me in.” 
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‘Couldn’t he have fallen downstairs?"’ Peace asked 
thoughtfully. 

Tope shook his head. ‘This woman, she says he was 
like a cat, knew every step around the place, and never 
stumbled. Besides, he couldn't have made this hole 


head on the stairs. There wasn’t anything there the right 


in his 





shape.” 
“What do you make of it?”’ the bank man persisted. 
The inspector made a movement of his hand, suggesting 
an open mind. “I don’t know. He had a little money in 
Don’t know whether he carried much or not.” 
“*He took home his day’s takings every night,’’ Peace 


volunteered. ‘‘But they were never more than a few dol- 


his pockets. 


lars; and he banked here every morning, as soon as we 
opened I often met him when 
I noticed his shop was closed this morning, 
but | was busy— back from New York at ten o’clock last 
night —and I had no time to read the papers till an hour or 


so ago.” 


He was extremely regular. 
he came in 


“I guess,’’ Tope said, “‘somebody laid for him in the 
alley outside his door and nailed him there, and then stuck 
him inside and pulled the door to. Probably he kind of slid 
down against it, after.’’ 

“There may be finger prints on the door knob,”’ Peace 
suggested. But the inspector shook his head. 

“It had rained all night, more or less, and there was mud 
on it, and the woman wiped it off before she unlocked the 
door.’’ He was silent for a moment, then looked across at 
the other man. ‘You said you were his executor,” he re- 
membered. ‘‘ Did he have any property?” 

“Why, quite a little,” Peace replied. ‘He did a fair 
business and he spent little or nothing. I helped him invest 
He owned that block of stores where his home 
Worth close to a 


his money. 
was, and he had some securities besides 
hundred thousand dollars, I should say.’ 

“Who gets it?”’ the inspector asked. 

Peace hesitated. ‘‘ Well,” he replied after a moment, 
‘this shouldn’t be made public at once, of course; but he 
left it to the Museum of Fine Arts.” 

Tope looked at him curiously. “That’s funny, too,’’ he 
commented 

“Yes,’’ Peace agreed. “Yes. He was astrange old man. 
But--he had no relatives, and he wished to help the 








hae 


collection of beautiful things for those w} vuld see 


look at and enjoy.” 

‘Not likely the art museum murdered hin Pope 
mented unsmilingly. 

“Hardly,” the other assented 
sent for you because I thought you’d want to know 


his affairs are in my hands. [’ll want to arrangs 


obsequies, and soon. And any help I can giv 1 at 
time x 

The inspector rose, nodding | et 
agreed 

‘You've no lead at all?”’ Peace inquirs 

“I’ve talked to people around there,’ Inspector 7 


“In the garages, and so on, wherever there was 


plied 


body that late at night. It was raining, and there 


seem to have been many people around But the 
clerk in the drug store saw ner 

“There must have been a good many men n 
through the neighborhood in the urse of the ¢ 
Peace reminded him. 

‘Yes,” Tope agreed *Probal nothing in it. Or 


just stuck in my mind.” 
“Why?” Peace insisted. 
“Well, it stuck in the clerk’s mind,” Tope re 

“‘That’s the only reason I can think of. He re 


it. Must have been something about the man tha 


noticed.” 

“What kind of man?” 
said: ‘‘ Well, he was short, lerk say 
where the fellow’s head came on the window—about 
feet six 
saw he wore a beard.”’ 

The other seemed struck by this. ‘Is that so?” he 





the clerk says He 


mented; and was a moment silent, and then sm 
““There aren’t many beards nowadays,’ he remarked 


The inspector nodded 
‘I'll let you know if I see a good beard,’ 
“*Good day, inspector.” 


“That’s the way 


laughingly, rising 
“Wish you would,” Tope seriously agreed, and 
good afternoon 


As he went out through the bank he found himself lo 
ing this way and that to discover whether there was a 


one here who wore a beard. But he saw no one. 


3ut the clerk didn’t see him very plain; onl 
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“*‘He Grew a Beard on His Vacation Two Years Ago, and After He Came Back He Was Different 








Discouraged Any Intimacy in the Bank"’ 
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Y RESIDENCE at Fifth and Edwards streets, 

Springfield, Illinois, is an old before-the-war 

mansion. There I wrote most of the prose and 
verse known to the readers of this article. I have lived in one 
room upstairs, writing poems and drawing pictures, very 
often in an empty house, while the rest of the family wan- 
dered to China or Colorado or Europe. Sometimes I get 
silly and pugnacious about it, and say it is still more em- 
phatically my home than that of any other living member 
of my family. This article is written in the Northwest, in 
the woods around Spokane, Washington, in Glacier Park, 
on the Blackfeet Indian Reservation, and elsewhere. My 
dream home is still Springfield, Illinois; my address is 
Spokane. Springfield is packed with people I love with all 
my heart, people of all sorts and kinds, intensely loyal to 
the memory of my father and mother. As a family physi- 
cian, my father brought into the world about one-third of 
the people of that community born in the mauve decade. 
As an elder in the First Christian Church, he was very busy 
and very zealous. 


Surrounded With History 


|" fyi EVER I begin to write a poem or draw a picture 
I am, in imagination, if not in reality, back in my 
room where I began to draw pen-and-ink pictures and 
write verses in my seventeenth year. Both windows of that 
room look down on the great Governor’s Yard of Illinois. 
This yard is a square block, a beautiful park. Our house is 
on so high a hill I can always look down upon the gov- 
ernor. Among my very earliest memories are those of see- 
ing old Governor Oglesby leaning on his cane, marching 
about, calling nis children about him. Another is a series of 
recollections of the Blaine and Logan campaign, when I 
was about four years old. After much scrutiny of the 
colored cartoons in Puck, I attended, with my mother, a 
staunch Republican at the time, the speeches of James G. 
Blaine and Black Jack Logan, delivered from a platform 
erected temporarily in the Governor’s Yard. Through the 
great driveway of that yard I have seen the dazzling and 
earnest pageants of the Democratic and Republican parties 
pass. Being a Democrat, in spite of maternal thunders, I 
watched with more passionate interest the parades for 
Governor Altgeld and Governor Dunne. The graybeards 
may remember that Puck was a Democratic paper. 

Across the street from the old house is a tiny Congrega- 
tional church. There attended the greatest English teacher 
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BE A POET 
( IN AMERICA 





By Vachel 
Lindsay 


DECORATIONS BY 
WYNCIE KING 


I have ever known—Susan FE. Wilcox. Though a Camp- 
bellite of the Campbellites, nothing interfered with my 
sneaking in alone as a small boy to go to free stereopticon 
lectures at that church. Colored slides were shown of the 
bombardment of Fort Sumter, while the Battle Hymn of 
the Republic was sung. The speakers were sure New 
England had established Plato’s Republic or the like. 

My father was a raving Breckenridge Democrat from 
Gallatin County, Kentucky. My political infancy was one 
of mixed emotions. I might say I have emerged an Abra- 
ham Lincoln Democrat, with some Virginia prejudices. 
I am not a Kentucky mountain white, as one firm British 
biographer has said. My friend Percy Mackaye’s recent 
successful and delightful book, Tall Tales of the Kentucky 
Mountains, is as novel to me as to any other man. When 
my father and mother talked about Kentucky it was The 
Blue Grass and Lexington, and then again Lexington. Yea, 
the old house at Fifth and Edwards streets, Springfield, in 
the beginning had nothing to do with us Lindsays. We 
went into it without its consent. The old house at Fifth 
and Edwards streets belonged during Civil War times, 
when we were far away, to others. It belonged to the 
C. M. Smiths, the sister and brother-in-law of Mrs. 
Abraham Lincoln. I can very well remember Mrs. Smith’s 
calls upon my mother when I was a child in long curls, and 
her telling my mother of the parties given to Abraham Lin- 
coln in our parlor before he started for the White House. 

These calls of Mrs. C. M. Smith were made upon the 
Lindsays around 1886. She was making them welcome as 
newcomers of ten years’ standing in the city of Spring- 
field. I was six years old at the time, but I did not miss 
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that point. As a matter of fact, I am still living in the 
1886 Springfield, though the town has way outlived it 

To take the visitor to the tomb of Abraham Lincoln at 
Oak Ridge Cemetery, and to the house of Abraham Lincoln 
about four blocks from our house at Fifth and Edwards 
streets, was always pure fun. The house was an old play- 
ground. In the cottage next door lived my infant cousin, 
Miss Ruby Vachel Lindsay. We played in and out of the 
Lincoln house, whatever our Southern traditions. Old- 
royd, the famous Lincoln collector, made us quite welcome. 
The Lincoln house was not, as it now is, a fair parallel to 
Mount Vernon, a meditative temple of well-selected old 
furniture. Every inch of wall space was covered with the 
bitterest cartoons for or against Lincoln that were issued 
during his campaigns. The idea of controversy in connec 
tion with him was my initial impression. The bronze 
statue and steel-engraving William the Conqueror Lincol: 
had not yet emerged. 


Pouring the Country Into Springfield 


AM still making my living reciting my verses for crowds 

who refuse to buy my books. I must do this, as all Amer 
ican rimers must, however sick I may be of the sound of my 
own voice. The death of my people ruined touring for m« 
forever. All my books are packed with allusions to the 
Springfield I still dearly love, with all its odd corners. One 
book is an apocalypse of Springfield as the Pilgrim City; a 
prophecy of its history. Not a character in it is a Spring 
field person, but some fixed American type from elsewher« 
I tried to pour the United States into Springfield for on« 
hundred years, since all the world seemed coming on pi 
grimage in increasing numbers. 

In every university group of one thousand people for 
whom I speak, there is at least one who has galloped 
through the books the morning of my arrival. Of late they 
are saying to me, “You are not in Springfield as much as 
you used to be.”’ The answer is very simple: I expect to 
return there, if I have to send back my ghost. But th: 
only things left there that are kin to me are the old hous¢ 
at Fifth and Edwards streets and my English teacher in 
high school—Susan E. Wilcox. 

The attachment to a House of Seven Gables and child- 
hood memories and school memories may seem fantastic to 
those who have never had them, but it seems to me that 
the peculiar situation of the place, with the growing weight 
of the Lincoln legend and my desperate boyish effort to 
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vindicate 


the legend there through the years, makes it 


reasonable. This legend has grown imperceptibly. It has 
been an enormous and deepening education to me. Susan 
E. Wileox helped to make Lincoln one of the glories of 
high school. It was one of the glories of my life to be John 
Drinkwater’s particular host after his play had made such 
an international hit in London, and just before it was to 
be put on on Broadway and taken across America. 


Standard Verse 


— DRINKWATER, a deep-hearted and true pil- 
© grim, came to put his wreath on Lincoln’s tomb before 
he ventured to address the American people through his 
play. That strange and unexpected pilgrimage was the 
beginning of a new mystical life for my mother, who, as 
a young girl, in her early teens, had seen her sweethearts 
march off from a Southern Indiana village, all to die on 
Southern battlefields, for the most part fighting their own 
In this whole story so far I am a Spring- 
in a town gone, ages gone; a youth always 
six years old, almost completely surrounded by a father 
as fiery as a Southern battle flag, and voting for Gro- 
ver Cleveland amid fury and flame, and defying the 
whole town. Some people say he had red Indian in him. 

So far as I know, this is as much of 

Now I 
What it 


kin and hers. 


field boy 


the narrative as is personal. 
w.ll return to my subject: 


Means to be a Poet in America. Poets i. . 
and poetry readers know all too well. : x \.A 
We will not trouble them with this dis- a v 


cussion. 

I promise not to make a single quo- 
tation of poetry to the end of the 
discourse, because most real he men, 
when they strike a poetical quotation 
nowadays, indicate their true Amer- 
canism by throwing the magazine 
If you exam- 

microscope 


away before they finish. 
ne the discourse with a 
you will not find even a scrap of a 
poetical quotation in it—no, not from 
Milton! If lama bit defiant it might 
be from the 
heredity. And let me tell you 
the story of a young educated 


excused standpoint of 


Swede from Minnesota my 

I met at Glacier 
Park entrance. Western 
Montana. He was solemnly 
mourning that the Blackfeet 
Indians 
gone back to the blanket in 
a university educa- 
that all highly edu- 


He 


wife and 


there on display had 
nite of 

tion, ar d 
red Indians did 
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t understand them 
I did before I was educated He 


it my wife did 


said he just couldn 

I said, “I act just like 
J 

wouldn't laugh; b 








What do I mean by a poet? By a poet I mean thing 
so classed by the educated put , and I am not g 
use up a bit of ene rgy r ilir g out anyone who writs 
verse ’ 
There is no word in America more hated than the 
“‘noet.”’ This is because poems have been used t Se SN 
students in grammar and high school; and as they grow wy " ) 
in college and university. Standard poems are rubbed ir a ae | 
like salt from the day the poor youngsters can read at a Srp} 
This will continue indefinitely unless al! poetry throw ‘ a / 
out of the grammar schools, high schools, colleges and ur ~~ 
versities, and poetry becomes a volunteer game, as | " . 
ball and football are—something to be discovered out ‘ j ) 
study hours. The first curse then of the poet is the freig a 
car load full of perfectly meritorious literature textt Ww 7 
pouring into the smallest town every ir; the se i WA) 
the schoolma’am rubbing these textbooks in. 
Then there is a third curse—the art-store panel of the 
portraits of dead poets. It is hung up all over the land, 
from the first-reader rooms to the little seminar rooms for 
the postgraduates at the great universities. This art-store textbooks, and until that art-store f the g rec 
panel is a picture of seven senile, spiteful, educated, over- _ frights is des ed forever. Le go backt e blanket 
bearing old gentlemen with long whiskers and long hair, $ my song. 
and the atmosphere of executioners. They all look like the I have never chanted my verses for wome bs 
kind of quick workers that would steal pennies from a Chautauquas except in the direst al necessit | 
dead child’s eyes. I have seen the pictures of most of have sung them almost altogether for the English depart 
these men in their youth. They were handsome boys, ments of colleges and universities, under the au es 
regular sheiks; they really looked like the young minia- some local versifier and troubadour who is disguised as 
tures of Shelley and Keats and Byron. an English instructor. He is generally a minor instructor 
But think of the atrocity of making a small boy not yet sour enough to be an adequate head of an Englis} 
memorize Thanatopsis, A Meditation on Death, then of department. But he is allowed one field day in the year 
telling him it was written by William Cullen Bryant at On that day he sends for a poet who has had a wreat! 
eighteen! Even if the youth had poetry in his soul, he dropped on him by a dashing publisher or magazin 
would swear a secret and eternal vendetta against the some prize-giving poetry society. The instruct ha 
name of poet forever. And is he, by way of apology, pathetic notion that the weary gentleman he send 
shown a picture of William Cullen Bryant at eighteen, his superior because he has seen him in standardized print 


before he was educated, charming, debonair, sheiklike, 
the Apollo Belvedere of his day? No; he is shown a picture 
of William Cullen Bryant that is ferocity itself, with gray 
hair all down his back and whiskers that go on forever 
So poor little Willy Smith is only waiting to meet one of 
those poets down an alley, and hopes to have a gun handy 
Moreover, if Willy does not know Thanatopsis to the last 
word, memorized like the multiplication table, Willy has 
to stay after school and miss the baseball game, and he is 
captain of his team. Could any angel from 
heaven then persuade that small boy that I 
Thanatopsis is poetry? Death is no poem to 
rub into babies, nor should they be bothered 


A Motto for American Poets 


pres instructor is apt to be a poet who has issued a litt 
without | 
there is something more to t} 


sheaf privately, is home town’s consent 


who thinks e story. Of cours 
The line of demarcation 


Most good 


-called re 


there is where he is wrong 
tween good and bad poetry is right there 
poetry is all written before a man gets s 
tion, when his town is still houndi: 
m, and before he gets a publishe 
gets into a magazine. The first and 
last motto for any Americar 


with puffy, self-important, overeducated, 7 & - Be a pamphleteer al! your life 
toothless, malevolent old bullies. * would keep your singing power and 
Bryant and all the ai save your soul. Orto put it anot} 
others have been way: Go back to the blanke nd 
‘ hated by the typical 


young American ever 
since they went into 
the textbooks, and 
will continue to 
hated unless they are 
thrown of the 
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The Parrot Clawed at its Black Perch and Screamed at Them 








By Edwin Balmer and William Maciarg 


TILLUSTRATED 


TEVE FARADAY scented in the call something de- 
cidedly unusual, even in the never monotonous 
round of his affairs as owner of the Hotel Colony on 

Park Avenue, New York, and half a dozen other houses 
across the continent. 

‘You hotel people,” said his visitor, as if casually, ‘‘have 
a highly confidential list of guests which you call a private 
register.” 

Steve nodded. 

** How does it work?” the visitor asked, tapping his heel 
with his walking stick. He was Winston Breed, once 
Steve's classmate at Harvard, a New Yorker whose child- 
hood had been spent in Europe, where his father had held a 
diplomatic post 

He was twenty-six, Steve’s own age; a trim, engaging 
personality whom Steve had encountered with pleasure at 
class reunions and rather more frequently by chance 
meetings in New York. Never before, however, had he 
dropped into Steve’s rooms beside the Colony. Now, so 
manifestly casual was this inquiry about the private regis- 
ter that Steve felt sure, after fifteen minutes of trivialities, 
that Breed had come to the purpose of his call. 

‘*Naturally,”’ Steve answered, smiling, “‘the chief char- 
acteristic of the private register is that it is private.” 

‘From whom?” 

“From everybody. In my Colony next door, for in- 
stance, the names of the guests on the private register are 
known only to the management. That means Sigert, the 
manager, and a few employes proved to be reliable; and 
that is the case in any well-run hotel. A guest who wishes 


aT GEORGE 
privacy asks to be put on the private register, and privacy 
is assured to him.” 

“How complete?” 
heel. 

‘“Complete. As perfect as he could have in his own 
home—or more so. There is no public record of his pres- 
ence; there is no mention of him in the house. If anyone 
asks for him, he is not there. So far as outsiders are con- 
cerned, if the hotel is properly run, he is not present.” 

“No one at all can reach him?” 

“No one, if he says no one. Usually such a guest gives 
us a list of persons whom he will see, and to them and them 
alone—after we are sure of their identity—he is in the 
hotel.” 

“That's the regulation?” 

Tne 6 it.” 

““Well,”’ demanded Breed, “how do you beat it?” 

Steve felt suddenly enlightened as to the object of the 
visit. “Oh,” he said, ‘so that’s what you want —to beat a 
private register. Where?” 

**I don’t know.”” Suddenly Breed threw his cane into a 
corner and became frankly intent. ‘‘That’s one of our—of 
my troubles. I don’t know where she is.”’ 

“So it’s a woman!”’ 

“A woman? Quite a woman! A woman, Steve, who, 
now that she has determined on it, has more possibility of 
making trouble than any ten men or women ought to pos- 
All I know is that she’s stopping at a hotel on this 
island. I have to find out which hotel and how to get to 
her in the hotel after I have located her.” 


asked Breed, looking up from his 


sess. 


WRIGHT 


“Who is she?” inquired Steve, with mounting interest 
““She’s registered, I think, as the Countess Tyznane.” 
“That’s her real name?” 

“That’s her name. It’s a very old one and well knowr 
in Europe. I don’t think she is likely to use any other 
Clothilde Countess Tyznane. But that name is not on any 
public register. She’s on a private register, wherever she is 
What I want you to do is to find out for me whether she is 
at your hotel next door, and if not, find out where she is 
There are not more than half a dozen hotels which she 
would patronize, and they are of the same sort as the 
Colony. You'll do that, Steve?” 

Steve flushed; his impulse to oblige Breed was opposed 
by his hotel training and tradition. 

““You’re asking me, Win,”’ he said, ‘‘what would usually 
be a quite impossible favor. If I knew that the Countess 
Tyznane was now at the Colony, I would not tell you. The 
most I could do would be to inquire whether she wants to 
see you; and if she said no, I would have to deny that she 
is here. As for telephoning to other hotels about their 
private registers, I would not do that any more than they 
would do it tome. At any rate, I would not do it, unless | 
had something much more definite than your mere assur 
ance of the importance of your reason.” 

Breed appeared embarrassed. ‘It is sufficiently impor- 
tant, Steve. This appeared two days ago.’”’ He took fror 
his pocket a newspaper clipping and handed it over. Steve 
read: 
the United States 
Clothilde Count 


The Countess Tyznane, of Prague, is in 
overseeing the publication of her memoirs. 
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eee BRS SIVeG chudnood a g , ‘Clothilde,”” Breed went on, “ begar early to writ , rag r 
European capita her numerou e fa ar fic hae : ea rae ; - ; “ : ; . " 
in society, rz gamblir rel Her moirs ar ; er memoirs, when she was still a little gir Memoirs are greatr 
to be best des delicious, and are likely to excite as muc} rather a tradition in her family. At different times I have Tell n VM t 
Bashi a “ " " scorall iv “8 " ee = wajmeee rns i ~y a read, | believe, nearly all she has written. I don’t | A nane 
their sensat mate revelations in the memoirs of the Whether a court of justice would declare t n lil is; | N 
fe of a ce | | le on ter much more recently hope no court will ever have need to pa n that ] M " wor 
; are rather worse than deliberate libel would be. Clot ie 
es “Well?”’ Steve inquired has a strong inclination to ridicule, and has given it D 
‘ ‘Do you know anything about the Countess Tyznane?”’ rein regarding her American laintance Ir ent Ye t ta 
fe “No.” she is herself, she is inclined, with her European upbring not know 
be “Hers is an important and well-known family. For a_ ing, to scent scandal in their actions. She has writt« ‘You have rece 
4 hundred years at least they have been, socially, the stormy freely her speculations about all this.’ e has been in New } 
« petrels of Central Europe. There’s an old prince of the “The enfant terrible,” suggested Steve N 
. connection who is a Monte Carlo character. He’s picked “Yes, that. I told my father, at one time, some of her D 


up and rouletted away a dozen fortunes; and there’s an- comments regarding him, and some of the ridiculous staté memol! going t 


other one who’s a swordsman-—a duelist even in this day ments she had put into his mouth about public affairs. He I can't doubt 
and age. The women are even livelier personalities than was furiously angry. They would, he declared, if they Then wh she ng it 
the men, and the Countess Tyznane has not been what became public, ridicule him out of his political career. H: I don’t know,” Bre ’ i 
could be called a quiet one. A fascinating, headstrong, went to her and demanded that she destroy the manuscript nly guess at it. The war, f é é nd rr 
lovely woman, Steve, who has little realization of the She refused. She had, she said, no intention of ever f her fan I ‘ That at ther 
results of her own thoughtless actions.” publishing it, and he exacted from her a promise that it she may have developed tred { Amer wi 

‘Il understand,’ Steve commented never would be published, and he had to be content wit thinks gives her the 





“Very well. They have associated much with Americans, _ that.” ‘However aid Steve, aft efle 
and, naturally, with the most prominent ones. We—our ‘She is then, you think, about to break her promise?”’ say, probal ild not inte t ‘ | n't see 
family, that is—knew the Countess Tyznane extremely “Apparently. The affair is, however, somewhat broader then how a hotel mar in, 
well. When I was a boy, living abroad with my family, than that. In the last few days a number of my friends she should | et A gue 
Clothilde and | saw a great deal of each other. The war people high in American political and social life—have ‘I’m not asking 1 to interfere m mere isking 
separated us. Since the war, you perhaps know, I have come to me. They had received information, before the to locate her and get mi ance to talk with her 
been held very closely on this side of the water by family newspaper paragraph which I showed you was printed, Steve avoided making ar ron ft i rry for 
matters; but 1 have crossed several times, and on each that her memoirs were to be published. Apparently they Breed; nothing, however ildw more definitely a 


visit I saw Clothilde. The girl whom I remembered, Steve, have had communications from her. She is in New York, private matter than a determinat 
chiefly as a delightful, rather hoydenish companion, had be- but they don’t know where she is. Knowing my close Countess Tyznane to brea nt e with hir 
come a wonderful, alluring woman, capable of disturbingthe acquaintance with the countess, they came to me to get me Steve could not, from a hote r t nt of view 








thoughts of any man.” He hesitated, and added constrain- to intercede with her.” see himself attempting to intrud thi 
edly, ‘“‘She seemed as glad to see me as I was to see her.” “You think it serious, Win?” When Breed had gone Steve went to r where 
“ ““Yes,’’ said Steve, studying Breed with increasing “Very serious. It will ruin homes and careers. It isthe he found Sigert in the manager's } te 


curiosity. sort of thing one cannot protect oneself against, and the Continued on Page 74 
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» White Hand Held it Without Triumph or Immediately Betraying Curiosity ‘You Have Another Message, Monsieur 
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DO AND D 


EUBEN FIELDMARSH, 
president and owner of 
the Comaska Valley 

Lumber Company, had two 
sons. The first was named 
Darius and the second was 
named Cyrus Edward. Both 

ns were born at Comaska, 
Oregon, and there remained un- 
til they severally came to attend 
Yale College, which is the cen- 
tral member of Yale University 
and situated in New Haven, 
Connecticut 

It may be said at once that 
Yale College and Yale Univer- 
sity attended Darius Fieldmarsh 
during four years, for in those 
days to be a consummate foot- 
ball player was something that 
it isn’t in this grisly epoch; and 
I, who am not yet senile, can re- 
member thousands of healthy 
young men rolling along the 
streets of New Haven on snow 
and ice in the thinnest dancing 
pumps because one football hero 
affected such footgear, and hold- 
ing their arms at an angle sug- 
gesting that an apple was 
concealed in-either armpit be- 
cause another hero had enlarged 
biceps and couldn’t straighten 
his arms at his sides. 

These things were done, little 
boys, to emulate the manners of 
great heroes, who were doubt- 
less very fine fellows in their day, 
although I'll be hanged if I 
can remember what their names 
were. But Darius Fieldmarsh I 
saw in his grandeur, on a warm 
afternoon of September, 1907, 
strolling down York Street past 
the freshman dormitories and 
past battalions of nervous fresh- 
men who all knew who he was or 
were informed, as the dark god passed, by their neighWors. 

This dark god was in human form, but he managed to 
give the effect of stone in motion. That evening one-half 
the class of 1911 was attempting to walk with its shoulders 
rigid and its chin a little elevated. I don’t think the gait 
was really an affectation of Dare Fieldmarsh, because he 
was naturally a grave, expressionless person, and the 
thickness of his black eyelashes robbed his eyes of any 
meaning. He seemed to stare into a golden future and not 
to approve of the paltry thing any too much. Thus, one 
imagines, a young Pharaoh appeared before the people on 
his way to sanction a new temple, at once a god and a man 
and a good deal bored with both conditions. And per- 
haps after three years of being Dare Fieldmarsh for 
paragraphs of the sporting pages, and incapable of failing 
at anything, the tall boy in the black suit was a good deal 
bored. To get everything, they say, is to have nothing; 
and he had everything which a boy of twenty-one is likely 
to want, or nearly so. 

This deity, then, advanced under the elms of York 
Street hatless and stolid, with sunlight momently washing 

lis brown face, and behind him came his retinue. His 
attendants were the son of a bishop, the son of a gas com- 
pany, the son of a celebrated mother who won her celebrity 
by carrying the first chameleon pinned to her frock in 1892 
and by naming her daughter Chiffon, and the son of a man 
on whose Irish head the slope of a hill in California tum- 
bled once, revealing a lot of gold when he sat up and dug 
himself out of the dirt. These minor deities were also 
hatless, so we knew that they were seniors and drew aside 
from their passage. They halted when Dare Fieldmarsh 
halted, and all looked up at a window of a private dor- 
mitory, while Darius dropped back his head and yelled, 
“Hi! Do!” 

le yelled thrice. Several lads got out into the middle 
of York Street and watched the addressed window from 
that vantage. Rumor passed from mouth to mouth 
that Dare Fieldmarsh had a younger brother in 
our class. From every direction boys gazed at the window 
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which would reveal this second edition of the great Darius. 















“You Take Care of John Henry a Minute, Will You, While I Ge. Some Grub?" 


I distinctly shivered as a yellow head thrust itself out of 
the window and a pair of naked shoulders followed the head. 

“What )’want, Dare?” 

‘Get dressed and come over to my rooms,” Darius 
commanded from the sidewalk. 

Cyrus Edward Fieldmarsh took a cigarette from his 
large mouth and said reflectively, “I’m unpackin’ my 
trunk. . . . Gee, ain’t it hot here? I’m bare naked an’ 
I’m sweatin’ like a pig.” 

An incorrect rumor at once started down York Street 
that this oaf was the son of Dare Fieldmarsh’s father’s 
groom and an object of charity. Obviously, a brother of 
Dare Fieldmarsh would not say “ain’t”’ and speak thus 
coarsely in public to a god. 

“*Get dressed,” said Darius coldly, as became a deity. 
“Hustle! I want to take you to the tailor’s.” 

‘*Whaf-for?”’ asked the ignoble and naked Cyrus Ed- 
ward, thirty feet in air. “I got a whole pack of duds in 
N’York yesterday, Dare. I don’t need nothin’.”’ 

Darius shrugged. His attendants were too polite to 
grin, but they all wanted to, and the son of a bishop more 
or less did so, after Darius had mounted the steps of the big 
house teeming with boys from window to window and 
passed in. The minor deities were left to hold the situation 
in propriety, and began to match pennies beside the steps. 
Their audience gravely and nervously watched them and 
awaited the forthcoming of Darius, who, you see, had to 
quell and subdue his kid brother on the second floor. He 
came forth and presented a terrible creature to the civil 
attendants. All York Street watched this introduction 
from every angle. 

Cyrus Edward was wearing a liver-colored suit striped 
with white lines, and a pair of yellow buttoned shoes. A 
pinkish sweater, lettered C in honor of Comaska High 
School, held in his chest, which was formidable, and a felt 
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hat covered with the signatures of his class at high 
school held his head. I saw no more than that, be 
cause the attendants of Darius closed around this 
apparition and it was wafted down York Street 
rapidly. The minor deities rallied to the aid of their 
leader in this disaster and 
retreated with him and 
his burden in perfect dig 
nity, passing from sight 
into Chapel Street, where 
some merchants were 
suddenly enriched. 

I don’t know what be 
came of Cyrus Edward’s 
original clothes. At din- 
nertime he walked into a 
lunch room of Elm Street 
in which my roommate 
and I were modestly eat- 
ing, and I recognized him 
only by thesize of hisears 

and the sound of his voice, or- 
dering beefsteak with onions. 
Dare had transformed his 
brother into the model of a cor- 
rect freshman outwardly, and 
inwardly had dazed him into a 
momentary submission. 

The long, fair boy looked 
nothing like Dare. His tiny pink 
ears wriggled when he ate and 
his vacuous blue eyes roved 
every which way among the 
coffee cups and plates of the 
counter and over the faces of 
the other lads. His own face 
was completely round and cer 
tered on a broken nose of no 
particular size. 

A few things had been omitted 
from the transformation too 
Cyrus Edward needed instruc- 
tion in tying a tie, and he, most 
decidedly, needed a manicur 
It doesn’t matter that he made 
noises when he ate. I have 
heard a famous French novelist 
and an English prelate make 
much worse noises. 

“That can’t be Dare Field- 
marsh’s brother,’’ said my 
roommate into my left ear 

“T think it is though. It’s the same kind of build 
Look at his shoulders, Monty.” 

Monty regarded the shoulders of Cyrus Fieldmarsh, and, 
being nearsighted, looked at them too visibly. Cyrus 
Edward wiped a string of onion from an end of his 
mouth and belligerently asked, ‘‘What the hell are you 
lookin’ at?” 

“You,” said Monty diplomatically. ‘“‘We were won 
dering if you’re Dare Fieldmarsh’s brother.” 

Cyrus Edward was appeased, and he said, “Sure! I’m 
Do Fieldmarsh—Do an’ Dare. It’s the name of a book 
pop useter read when he was a kid.” 

All freshmen are utterly immoral, or were in 1907, and, 
Monty and I were waifs from a small school which seldom 
sent graduates to Yale. We, mentally, proposed to our- 
selves that it would be grand to be friends of Dare Field 
marsh’s young brother, and the morality of this course did 
not trouble us in the least. We beamed at Do Fieldmars! 
almost lasciviously and moved two stools down the counter 
to sit beside him. He might be revolting and he was 
obviously an oaf, but he was adjacent to a god, and, any- 
how, we were seventeen. 

Thus it befell, little boys, that we went out to examine 
New Haven, Connecticut, with Do Fieldmarsh, whose 
father had given him three thousand dollars by way of 
farewell and had told him heartily to do the right thing by 
his friends. The rest may be scheduled on a time chart 
At nine o’clock I drank my first cocktail and Monty drank 
his third in the bar of the old New Haven House. At 9:15 
Do told the barkeeper to mix some charnpagne with gren 
adine and sloe gin, because a foreman of the Comaska 
Lumber Company had told him that was a swell drink 
At 9:30 a serpentine dread entered my intelligence. I left 
Do and Monty progressing toward the very famous bar of 
one Reynolds and went back to York Street, majestically 
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treading un portions of my overcoat wnicn kept flapping limp, except for his notice of it, passed without mentior 

down from one arm onto the sidewalk for four years at college and has seldom been noticed since 
At 10:16 or so Do Fieldmarsh confidentially assured At least this maniac from Comaska, Oregon, was not 

Monty over a beverage of a deep red tint that three years unobservant. 

of this Eastern college had just spoiled Dare for keeps and “It’s my right leg 


that Dare’s friends were a bunch of New York dudes and “T’d hate to have sumpin wrong with one of my leg 
didn’t know good clothes when they seen ’em. This heresy said the oaf. When I’m captain of this football team 
outraged Monty to his vitals and he called Do a boor. Do here —’’ 

intensely retorted by swinging his fist against Monty’s jaw Thus ended my acquaintance with Do Fieldmar 


and walking over the results of the collision on his way out an undergraduate. I broke out laughing in his face, and 
of the bar. Monty, recumbent on the floor, shakily re- with a wave of prudence, turned and cantered from him 
spected Do’s right arm for a while, and then came back to A person who proposed to be captain of a football tean 
our rooms through a flood of ribald sophomores which after one day of college was too much for human use! | 
invaded York Street, howling ‘‘ Hey, fresh, put out those fled and didn’t look back 
lights!”’ to the dark windows until a bored policeman sent Let us resume the time chart. At 2:30 p.m. Do Field 
them away and peace tried to reign. At 11:45, however, marsh went out to practice with the freshman f 
Do Fieldmarsh coursed along the fronts of dormitories, squad, which was being coached by a young gentlemar 
tossing a number of small bottles filled with pickles at great beauty who was too light for the university tean 
windows and making a fair score of ten panes. He achieved The coach told Do to tackle him, and Do, not liking the 
a complete celebrity by midnight and the policeman’ easy negligence of the young man’s manner, said, “Sa 
afterward complained that he never took a tougher _ sister, ain’t you scared I'll spoil your face if I do?” 
speaking kid to jail. “That'll be quite all of that,’’ the sophomore observed 
“Dare,”’ Do told me the next noon, “is awful mad at ‘Get off ten yards and try to tackle me.” 
me. . . . Hey, you limp, don’t you? Yeh, he’s Cyrus Edward snorted, retired ten yards and came 
awful sore on me. He ain’t been home in three years and in the best manner of the Comaska High School team. It 
he’s got to be kinda swell—you know.” might have been a superb tackle, but young Richardsor 
“Swell?” I guardedly asked. walked out of range and Do's full 
“Yeh. Don’t show his feelin’s about nothing. Say, he Connecticut with what was rep in York Street as a 
talks just like he was from N’York. It'll make the boysin booming sound. About a hundred freshmen gurgled, and 
camp laugh when I write about that, ’cause Dare useter the coach, alittle unkindly, smiled as Do picked himself up 
get a tree down as fast as a grown-up feller could. He's “Yella!”’ said the brother of Dare Fieldmarsh. ‘ You 
awful husky, Dare is. Only, he ain’t like he useter be. was scared to let me try!” 
Comes of stayin’ round here and never comin’ home.” The sophomore tapped his fingers lightly together and 


I asked, ‘“‘ You mean he hasn’t been home since he came_ considered Do’s inches. It wo 
? 





ld be wr yng to waste this 
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But that’s three years! bundle of bones and hard muscle by ordering it off the 
‘Sure it is,” Cyrus Edward grunted. ‘‘Hey, which leg field, but discipline had to be secured and the whole hot 
are you lame in?” 
I don’t pretend that I was very clever at seventeen, but 
I suddenly thought that Do Fieldmarsh wasn’t a fool. My 


to college? 


squad was watching in a flare of sunshine 
“Just where,” he asked, “did you go to school?” 


“What about it?” 
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“Iw wor ring whet ra er ft iV t it 
you have the ma er I NG 

Cyrus Edward I marsh star the rim of freshr 
for a minute and the at thes r reé I re was fr 

it eer rr r v4 s trinr ar me per: ‘ 

white sweater wa g at m rather as Dare | 

ked at ‘ w buttoned es yesterda The pause 
asted te Dreatns or so, and t LO SW ga it and 
walked through the press of lads in dirty jerseys. At four 
M. he was seen getting off a car in Chapel Street, and 
ist there the time chart of his undergraduate epoch give 
it. At midnight, or a little earlier, he was united to M 
Theresa Bogan, waitress in a lunch room, in marriage by 
i sleepy justice of the peace some distance out from New 
Have The journals mentioned that was seventet 
Id ar a brother of Dare Fic mar H ed 4 
t then progressed elsewhere and not along acader 

‘ 

But lines worked themselves he in g the mus 

lat me face and gave it a cert express 

force and violence whe he walked into the glittering 

ices of the café on the night of June 20, 1915, wit} 
naked child riding his shoulder. He shoved aside a Ga 

waiter and came stalking past three tables straight 

to the center of the tiled r m \ that was left of the 
first Do was or were nis tiny ears, fat t his touseled 
hair. I sat up and stopped staring into my melted ice and 
wondering whether I'd live until the liner tomorrow t 
me out of Havana. 

Beyond the arches of this restaurant, w te coats passed 


on the plaza’s darkness and women were white heaps ir 
the slowly drawn victorias. A languid monster of heat 
rolled on the city and the newsboys yowling in the streets 
made the voi 


*e of our complaint. The man in shirt and 

filthy trousers was wet from walking and he had to shake 

back sweat from his lips before he said briskly, ‘‘ Here 

This is my kid and I've got to get him outa this climate 
) 


see? I’ve got ten dollars in my pants. If anybody’ll tru 


(Continued on Page 88& 








I Came on Him in a Canyon Somewhere Below Los Angeles, and He Was Matching Pennies With a Person Named Mike 
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One Comes to Respect Fire Early in the 
Canadian Bush 


HE gentle art of slapping a moose with a canoe pad- 
dle is one that insists upon concentration. In the 
first place, the operation requires a slappee, with the 
consequent training of eyes upon every dark object in 
the course ahead, the noiseless negotiation of shore bends, 
the instant readiness to take advantage of every possible 
means of sneaking upon one’s prey; and secondly, there is 
always to be considered the fact that no moose likes to be 
slapped. Therefore Jack Nankervis, my trail partner, 
and myself had paid little attention to anything 
else except the task ahead. We were twenty- 
odd miles in the bush, on the Shekak River 
f Central-Western Ontario, watching the y/ 
stream intently as—our guides paddling 
silently and we doing as nearly likewise 
as could be expected—we sought our 
moose on the homeward journey to 
camp from the trout rapids, ten miles / 
below. At last a rounded hump re- 
vealed itself in a group of lily pads, 
far ahead. A moment of appraisal 
followed until we identified the form 
as a cow moose, then the chase was 
on-—swift paddling when her head was 
buried beneath the water in the search 
for succulent grasses, stonelike stillness 
when that head raised that she might look 
about her. 


By Courtney 
Ryley Cooper 


Jack raised his paddle for a succession of resounding 
spats which brought loud remonstrance from the insulted 
cow lady. She grunted and blew a spray from her open 
mouth. She made a swift turn, went under the bow of the 
canoe, nearly upsetting it; then, disgusted and humiliated 
after treatment which no lady moose should undergo, she 
crawled up the bank and in a distance of ten feet disap- 
peared in the almost impenetrable bush. We remained to 
laugh and joke—then suddenly to pause in wondering si- 
lence. 

It was the muffled roar of an airplane which had caught 
our attention, sounding eerie, grotesque, far out there in 
the bush; that and the appearance of the sun, blood-red 
now, even though it was yet two hours high—red and 
weakened as though it were nothing more than a plate of 
burnished copper. The slight haziness which we had no- 
ticed all day had increased in the west until the sky now 
was smudgy with far-away smoke. Again, off in the dis- 
tance, the burring of that airplane sounded anew, roaring 
viciously, then suddenly shutting off, only that it might 
break into new exertions. Grant Howe, our head guide, 
turned nervously. 

“Down on a lake somewhere,” 
get up.” 


he argued, “and can’t 


The Fire Alarm 


HE fun of slapping a moose was forgotten. That smudge 

in its shield across the sun, had changed the appearance 
of the whc.e bush, as though this were the afterglow of sunset 
instead of five o’clock in the afternoon. The coppery hue 
of the water, the somber influence which the haziness in- 
stilled in all of us—one learns rapidly to respect fire when 
one steps into the Canadian bush. 

And still that airplane in the distance, blasting its ex- 
hausts for long moments at a time, then sinking anew into 
silence, an operation repeated and rerepeated, as though, by 
its roaring, it could send a message of its presence through- 
out the whole tremendous expanse of mystic bush. It 
seemed as though this were a command, to be answered at 
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Nor was there any idea of cruelty in our ee » 
pursuit. Instead, there was a grand feeling of NS = 


righteousness in saving alife and at the same moment 
having a good time. Indians, in Canada, under the an- 
cient treaty rights, need observe no game law. A camp of 
Crees was within twenty miles; and Indians, if you please, 
in these advanced days, travel swiftly by means of out- 
board motors to their happy hunting grounds. A good 
slap with a paddle and its consequent fright would send 
this cow moose to more inaccessible feeding beds and thus 
keep her skin intact. So we worked forward right merrily. 
Sneak and stop, sneak and stop—thus we progressed un- 
til we were at last upon her, blocking her course toward the 
hore. A loud grunt, a shake of the head and she rose in 
the water as if with a leap, then began to swim, while 
canoes cut the water in sharp pursuit. Slowly we gained. 
At last Jack was almost up 


her, and I yelling across the 


water, “‘Spank her, Jack! Spank her!”’ 





From a Canoe, the Impenetrable Hush of Canada 
Seems Inexhaustible 


once. But we could only wonder and scheme and plan. 
Searcely three hours remained before the blackness of 
night. To attempt a rescue at this hour would be worse 
than foolish; it would mean a tortuous, fiendishly hard 
journey through trailless bush to an unknown goal—a mat- 
ter for daylight, for every possible aid instead of the ob- 
stacles of darkness. 

Then the roaring sounded again, rising higher and higher, 
and bringing cheer to worried minds. Still higher and 
closer it came, until at last, skimming serenely over us in 

















A Forest Fire in Canadian:-Settlement Country. 
It Cost Two Lives 


the coppery haze of the smoke-screened sky, a giant sea 
boat, bearing the plainly visible markings of the Ontar 
Fire Ranger Service, sailed across our line of vision and dis 
appeared over the edge of the narrow bush-lined horizor 
while we, relieved, paddled on to camp. We thought we 
knew what had happened, but midnight changed our 
minds. 
The soft sound of a canoe, scraping on sand, mingled 
with the humming of innumerable mosquitoes about 
our netted sleeping bags. Then came the glare of a 
flashlight and the sound of a familiar voice 


“Hello, fellows! Can we boil the pot? It’s 
~~ the boys!” 


“The boys” were Ontario fire rangers 
young men we had met days before, 
their slow way down the river as they 

cleaned the many portages of the 
débris left by spring floods. Then, as 

the water boiled over a newly made 
fire for the making of the inevitable 
tea: 

“That airplane did a pretty good 
job this afternoon. Guess you heard 
it. Wewere a half mile in on a portags 

when it began fooling around in our 
territory, rising, then dropping and shut- 
ting off the motor. Finally we happened 
to think that it might be looking for us. So 
we got into our canoe and made for the middle 
of the river. Sure enough, down it came, almost 
to the tops of the trees and dropped us a note, cal 
ing us in. Pretty bad fires over west 
getting every man they can.” 
Then to their tea and back to their canoe—for a night of 
paddling ere they could reach the railroad. A long night 
back-breaking and lonely. But the burning bush of 
Canada is a far different thing from its Scriptural counter 
part; and when its warning smoke rises against the sur 
even airplanes must seek men and find them in the dens« 
intricacies of the bush, and those men must be ready t 
answer. 

Time was, in the Canadian bush, when there would have 
been no fire rangers cleaning out portages on a route lead 
ing 100 miles or more into the wilderness. Time was to 
when there would have been-no airplane to shoot fort! 
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from its base, and in a needle-in-a-haystack hunt scour 
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over hundreds of square miles of territory, all in part of an 


afternoon, tind two white-shirted dots in the dark mask of 
the tangled bush and summon them to the fighting of a 
forest fire. Time was when such things would not have 





been thought necessary, when they would. ha been 


frowned upon as a waste of money in a country where for 





ests existed in such profusion that the mental attitude of 
almost an entire dominion confined itself to the attitude 
that trees were grown to cut and wood was made to burn. 

But that time is fast waning. Canada, from the Atlantic 
to the far-away provinces which fringe the Pacific, is hav- 
ing a forcefully rude and providentially fortunate awaken- 
ing regarding its forests. It is learning that trees were not 
all grown to cut. It is realizing that, after all, wood has 
other uses than burning. After decades of apathy, of shrug- 
ging of shoulders, of passing the buck. Canada is learn- 
ng—and just in time—that its second greatest source of 
wealth in the whole dominion, its forests, stands in danger 
of extinction. 

This statement, no doubt, will be met with loud guffaws, 
not only by every person in the United States who has 
learned all about the forest situation from North Woods 
fiction, but by countless Canadians as well. Has it not 
been a matter of common knowledge for generations that 
the forests of British Columbia, of Ontario and Quebec 
and parts of Manitoba were limitless? That, no matter 
how deep the ax might bite or how fiercely the fire might 
burn, there were always two trees to grow where but one 
had grown before? But then there are still persons, even 
in Canada, who believe that the whole new north is a mass 
of tamarack forests, when, if the truth be known, the 
tamarack is just strengthening in new growth after having 
been practically destroyed by the European larch fly some 
twenty years ago. So goes it. 


When Trees Were More Than Splinters 


JECAUSE of these alarming reports, Canada is really 

J awakening to the problem of its forests; a problem 
which seems silly to one who merely travels through the bush 
and sees it from a canoe. Then, in truth, thg supply does 
seem inexhaustible; as though all the axes in the world 
could not make an indentation upon 
this endless forest which stretchesevery- 
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men would never sink an ax 


was at least two feet throug! 





British Columbia? Of cour 
that it was predicted forty 


e any white pine left by tl 


white pine. So we are ner 


right on my desk The only 


old-timers made that predict 


sticks of real wood, not sp 
now from four to six inches 


laths. Quite a difference, is 
Statements like this mean 
only agriculture ranks higher 
than the proceeds of forestry. 
per cent of the original forest rema 
has fallen to the woodsman’s ax 
60 per cent? Fire and its a 


windfall and insects! 
Yet, if one were merely 


face value, it would seem that Canada was not nearly 
bad a way in regard to fire menace as the United 

States. For instance, 1924 
tremely red year in this country’s fire 
ledger. Nearly 29,000,000 acres 
United States forest were burned 
that year, with a cirect loss « 
about $38,000,000. Canada, 


in a disastrous year previous, 


when the fire losses went 
far above the average, lost 
5,000,000 acres of forest 
land by fire. That was 
about one-sixth of the 
area that was reported 
for the United States the 
year following. But in 
that 5,000,000 acres of 
flame the damage was 


nearly $47,000,000. Theav- 
erage loss anacre inthe United 


foot sticks do you see nowa 










where to the water’s edge, where the red 
deer may hesitate a moment in wonder- 
ment at the approach of one’s canoe, 
and then with a single lazy bound be 
lost to sight almost within the barrier of 
the first fringe of tangled vegetation 
Or to one who must penetrate from one 
lake to another, fighting his way through 
the blackness of the growth, where the 
sun penetrates only in scanty beams, as 
through holesin a black cloth, and where 
the trees seem to form a veritable wall 
against the progress of a human being. 
But appearances are sometimes decep- 
tive, and the answer comes when a lum- 
berman iooks dolefully up from his fig- 








ures and indulges in reminiscence. 
“Yes,” he’llsay, “‘it’sall right to think 

there’s a lot of wood in the bush; but 

how about the fact that twenty-five 
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The Smudge of a Forest Fire Rising Over the Sun on Lac Seut 
Above — Public Buildings of Haileybury, Ontario, Restored After the Fire of 1922. 


A Life Raft at Rouyn, Quebec, 
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United States has more than elever 
times the population of Canada; only 


the efficienev of its forestry service saves 


this country from a vastly greater fir 
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ARTS 


HAT phrase, it must be adn.it 

ted, Willie Gerald addressed with 

a most pernicious intent to 
Matthew Wilson. “Arts of Hoax,”’ 
Willie even repeated disagreeably. 

‘*‘Do you mean 
hearts of oak?’ Wilson 
asked, puzzled. “For 
anyone can see that 
stand is oak. It’s too 
early to be anything 
else. It wouldn’t beso 
much in England, but 
being American it’s 
worth very large 
money. Why, Mr. 
Gerald, it belongs to 
the age of the court 
cupboard—America 
before 1700.” 

They were in Wil- 
son's store, gazing ata 
primitive and battered 
stand with asmall oval 
top and three widely 
raked legs with stretch- 
ers. That, literally,was 
the whole affair—a 
thick, rough-hewn top, 
three legs more or less 
rounded, one very 
badly splintered, in- 
deed, and three con- 
necting supports; there 
was a narrow three- 
cornered skirt, with no 
surface features what- 
ever, and the top was 
pegged toasingle trans- 
verse piece of wood. 

“T knew this was to 
be offered,’’ Wilson 
proceeded, ‘‘and some 
others knew it too. But 
I thought I’d come 
near getting it, because 
I had a customer with 
one already who 
wanted a pair. I could go higher and get my money out 
of it. Or I could go higher still and not quite get it. The 
point is he’s a very good customer and I could afford to 
take a smal! loss on a piece with him.’’ Willie asked if he 
had merely gone high or if he had been obliged to go 
higher. Higher, Matthew Wilson admitted. ‘‘When the 
smoke of bidding cleared away I gave two hundred and 
ninety dollars for it.” 

“*Matthew,’’ Willie Gerald said, ‘‘you gave too much. 
And I hate to see you getting hysterical at auctions. But 
there is a law of averages and in this case I'll see that it 
works in your favor. Since this stand was too expensive, 
you must get others just like it for less. I will supply you 
with, say, two dozen at four dollarseach. Inreality they will 
be superior to this—-I’ll guarantee to use a better quality 
paint and the breaks in the legs will be more interesting.”’ 

“I can never guess when you’re going to be serious,” 
Wilson protested. ‘‘The more nonsense you talk the 
greater trouble you take along with it. Now that stand: 
You know as well as I do it’s the earliest form of our fur- 
niture. The earliest and for that reason the most valu- 
able,”” he declared triumphantly. ‘‘ You complain all the 
time about the wrong way people use the word Colonial, 
and here is a Colonial piece, from the childhood of the 
nation— the beginnings of the republic, Mr. Gerald: pio- 
neers used that; they cut it out with the same tools they 
built their log houses with. Prob’ly it stood on a floor of 
no better than tramped earth. Why, there’s not only his- 
tory to it—it is history!” 

“Wilson,” Willie Gerald said seriously, ‘‘you’ve been 
reading your children’s schoolbooks again. I’ve warned 
you about that. They will destroy any instinct you may 
have for the truth. And I see I'll have to give you some 
more instruction in sociology, with a protest against your 
animistic tendencies. A child, Matthew, makes childish 
a savage, savage things. It is precisely like the 
evolution of an individual from dull instinctive barbarity 
a baby, of course, is a completely barbarous being—to 
understanding and a tradition of beauty and skill. This 


things; 


“I Can Never Guess When You're Going to be Serious,’’ Wilson Protested. 
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stand of yours would be well enough in a museum devoted 
to the evolution of the human animal. I should say it 
would come shortly after the arrowheads— perhaps a trifle 
of twenty million years afterward. There it would be sig- 
nificant. But as a piece of furniture, a thing to put in a 
house, you might as well give the cook’s little grandson 
a jackknife and ask him to make you a spinet.”’ 

“About half of that got by me,’”’ Wilson asserted; 
“‘maybe three-quarters. There were a lot of words in it 
nobody ought to have to listen to. The truth is, Mr. Ger- 
ald, you’re a cynic; your feelings ain’t right, and that’s 
bad—what you said about babies and that throw-off on 
the children’s schoolbooks. You shouldn’t go on like that; 
it'll be misunderstood. But about this stand, I did get 
what you meant, and you are dead wrong again. You can’t 
fake the early stuff; there is a plain honesty about it that 
will show every time. Simple! And if two-ninety is high, 
I’d come near giving it again for another as genuine.” 

Like most people, Willie Gerald declared, Wilson listened 
only to his own prejudices and desires. ‘‘ You rationalize 
instead of think.” 

Wilson waved his arms helplessly. ‘If you happen to 
see anything like this,’’ he added, pointing to the oak 
stand, ‘“‘don’t just look and insult it. Get it for me. I 
notice you wrote quite a lot about Windsor candle stands, 
and there’s not much difference I can see.” 

“Only the difference between a lark and a mud hen,”’ 
Willie replied. ‘‘ You will take two dozen, then.” ‘‘Six,” 
Wilson said sturdily. But Gerald wasn’t there to talk 
about oak. ‘You liked the three-chair-back sofa.” 

“Liked it!’ Wilson exclaimed. ‘‘Mr. Gerald, I could 
have cried when I thought of it going out West. I haven’t 
an idea what got into you. Mr. Salmon Jenning, from Al- 
bany, saw it and tried to keep my men from nailing on the 
crate. I could have had three thousand dollars for it.” 

Any thought about the sofa was distasteful to Gerald; 
he was glad that one, at least, had gone definitely out of his 
existence. It was now three weeks since he had seen Rose 
Brincker, but he was still, he considered, totally incapable 
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of meeting her. Play 
ing bridge, the night he 
had seen the second 
sofa in her house, he 
- had revoked twice 
he couldn’t, befor 
that, recall revokin; 
In twenty years. 
He hadn’t thought 
it was possible that 


art 


any, any situation ir 
life could be so humil 
iating. Gerald had 
been more or less pre 
pared for a disagreea- 
ble exposure; that was 
inherent in what he 
did; he had accepted 
the probability with a 
equanim 
ity, but to have Rosé 


reasonable 


come on his dishonesty 
with such a painful 
suddenness! To come 
on it himself, like that 
with her! 
more thana day before, 
he remembered, she 
had been in a rage at 
Fairman Lane for sug 
gesting such a possibil 
ity. Something, in con 
sequence of this, had 
happened to him 

something inside of 
him. He was at ones 
more aggressive and 
uncertain, like a boxer 
dazed by a heavy blow 


Searcely 


and swinging ineffec 
tively in the air A 
little of his feeling of 
liberty had slipped 
What 
he specially dreaded, 
most carefully avoided, 
on the night of his dis 


away from him 


aster was being alone 
with Rose. He had no conception of what he’d say to her 
What was there for him to say? Yet he had a curiosity 
a need, really—to find what Rose thought of it and him 
It was made much worse by the fact that he had used the 
chairs she had given him. 
with him. 

There, however, he had been assisted, for that was what 
he wanted. Perhaps the whole occurrence was, at bottom, 
fortunate, for it would put all serious thought of him out of 
her mind. Rose had learned that he was a common thief 
The fact that she had sent him no word since supported 
this conclusion. He was free. But any pleasure in that 
realization was immediately slain by resentment at the 
meanness exposed in him. Willie Gerald wanted to explain 


Well, obviously, she was done 


to Rose that not money, but revolt, was the motive of his 
peculiar acts 


All this brought about a general feeling of exasperatior 
in him; it made Willie Gerald more determined than ever 
to prove—chiefly to himself—that he was independent of 
the bonds which held other men in prescribed and limited 
courses. Rose’s knowledge of him, it seemed, gave her a 
sort of command over him; at least it would if he’d allow 
it. A part of his annoyance began to be directed at her 
It was absurd, her buying the three-back sofa; perhaps sh« 
had done it to have just that hold on him. She'd find it 
was in vain; and in a concrete expression of his resentment 
he became very gay. He went to parties at Southampton 
given by individuals who had acquired a very great deal of 
money very quickly, and there he met very odd ladies, 
young or indifferently young. They had ginger-colored 
hair, and persuasive blond hair, and hair the color of 
thickly varnished mahogany, and their habits were as odd 
as their conversations and as unpredictable as their thirsts 
Often, at the hour for dinner, they chose to go swimming; 
or, in little scarlet or velvet bathing suits, ordered dinners 
on the private swimming piers. They were awake all night 
and slept most of the day, and they played croquet fur 
ously at ten or twenty or a hundred dollars a wicket. 
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He was liked, it was announced, b>cause he behaved so 
well. The last vision to tell him that sat on his lap and whis- 
pered it, and after she had removed herself—in a direct 
ig well at 
all—he wiped an astonishing amount of carmine 


from his ear 





advance on a young man who wasn’t behav 
f paint 


It was all, to his present mood, quite satisfactory; no 
one of the throngs about him knew the difference, where 
furniture was concerned, between Queen Anne and Queen 
Victoria; and glass was a thing you broke to celebrate ar 
occasion. 


of 


Nearly everyone, too, had an endless amount 
money; in startling 
automobiles and took him for short rides at eighty miles 
an hour; 


young girls appeared separately 


they burned patterns of holes in their flying 
chiffon dresses with the sparks of uninterrupted ciga- 
rettes. 

There was, as well, practically no one whom he knew or 
He was called Gerald 
under the impression that was his first name; when one 
yoing thing discovered his name to be Willie she had 
hysterics and had to be carried to her room 

He was enjoying this when a cool voice said at his side: 
“I'd just as soon expect to find you in a jungle. I mean the 
African sort and not one at Palm Beach.” Willie Gerald 
turned and, almost to his dismay, saw Eliza Grinling, or 
rather, she had been that before her divorce. 


that he’d ever have to know again. 


’ 


“Then perhaps you can imagine my surprise at seeing 
you,” **T may be unnatural here, but you're 
She was. Eliza belonged to the only tradition- 
ally aristocratic class America possessed. John Price, her 
father, descended from a line which had been firmly estab- 
lished before the Revolutionary War. The Prices had been 
openly Tory in their hopes and sympathies, but even that 
hadn’t seriously disturbed their position or riches. They 
had always, it appeared, been rich; and without waste or 
show, lived superlatively well. In short, Eliza was the 

present surroundings Willie 


he replied 
fantastic.” 


greatest contrast to their 
could imagine 

“Perhaps you’d better tell me how you got here,”’ he 
went on. ‘Before I take you home.”’ She begged him not 
‘“‘As a matter of fact, I started with the 
Deverans on their boat; something happened to it and | 


to be ridiculous. 





It Wasn't Sport, Willie Considered, But it Was Extremely 
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went to Chey as Grant’s He had 


looking professors talking about what would happen if the 





some outrage 


air all got burned up, and I left 


I staye doverar igt tw 





Olive Crenshaw, and today I reached here. Did I say I was 
glad to see you?” 
“Not yet,” he answered; “but if you keep tight hold of 


my hand I’1] think about letting you stay until after dir 








ner.” Eliza looked very badly, he realized; it + t 
that she hadn’t been sleep Her divorce 

sensational; the publicity was purely formal, bi 

were plain Before, she would never have been at the 
Brimmerhofs’. She was, at hardly more than twenty, hag 


gard; her voice was high pitched and strained, her spe¢ 
and movements at once sharp and weary. 

“T don’t suppose there is any dinner that could be 
recognized,”’ she proceeded, “‘but if you like, I'll be down 
and meet you here at half-past eight.”’ 

It was after nine, however, before she appeared; an 
orchestra had already begun to play in a hall beyond; 
there was a fragmentary and galvanic dancing 

‘There is food outside,” he reassured her, 
tables. If there are more than two chairs we can break the 
others up.”” The night, in September, was fine; the noise 
**F liza,” 
ought to be smacked. If you go down, simply no tenpins 
will be left up. These democratic times will have knocked 
them all into the gutters. ’ 

mh you'd drink instead of talking, it would be so muc! 
better,” she complained. ‘“‘Let me talk. You'll be sur- 
prised. For example, did you know that I wanted to be a 
Wasn't that screaming? 
married instead and had the nicest kind of children at 
Then Linton had to go West and be there at least 
five years and I couldn’t stand it. Willie, we lived in a 
place where there were neighbors. Imagine! Linton is even 
more serious than you; he wouldn't put up with me, and 
I couldn't stand being alone all day with those people, and 
se here I am. What made it difficult was that we were 
both right.” 

He could see this was so. Her marriage had failed, and 
there was nothing more to be said about it. Eliza, he 
recalled, had never been lovely, but she was undeniably 


“‘and smal! 


Gerald said, “‘you 


and music seemed remote. 


surgeon? So, of course, I got 


once. 


at 
than Rose renr ‘ " 
more mor ’ u 
{ ‘ t T r 

i detested + ’ 

Now he ‘ 
} ry. w . ‘ 

I’m just n 
t take ¢ 
reasonable agair 
cylinders and piatinun 
Why, she demanded, cou 


was bothering the 


£ 
was a book in her room she w 
might only be sold to 
cally emy ed persons I 
soap and wast r yr t 
She wasn’t eve g ri r ( 
might have made a very exces 
hadn’t known wome tter 
ttractive With wi et 
to be. 

‘Now we'l ince 
The music's loud enoug! Andt 
somewhere, to M Indo-( 
the store for cigarettes. W 
most.’ He « ildr “emer 
rraceful than | 

There wasn't, for the mor t 
between her and the other guests 


and this quickly « 
He didn’t like it 


and take familiar ady 


lestroyed Willie Ger 
It wouldn't 


antage o! | 


ness, and at dawn he drove her 


‘The profe ssi 


rs will be good 


“Then go home and rest and se 
like the pictures in the Armenian Re 


phone and find 











Soothing 
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if you got ther 
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HE Stephen Gillespies worked 
hard at being married. They 
took it with all the seriousness 
that is so oddly characteristic of the 
azz, which has made 
marriage into an applied 


era of 
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cience instead of a roman- 
tic adventure or simple 
ultimate. 
knew they lived in an age 

f gayety and irresponsi- 
bility and speeded-up liv- 
ing, because stories and 
plays and movies all told 
them so. They accepted 
the fact that they belonged 
to such times. But, like 
most of the people they 
knew, they saw little actu- 
ally to prove to them that 
the world was anything 
more than a rather hard- 
working, bill-rendering, 
savings-account kind of 
place in which you paid 
for what you got, and often 
did it by installments, the 
way they had achieved 
their washing machine and 
mangle and six-room 
Stephen had no 
bootlegger and Jule’s 
total stock of cosmetics 
amounted to a double com- 
pact and a jar of cleansing 
cream. She had an eve- 
ning dress and was quite 
satisfied to speak of it in 
that lonely way—for the 
time being. 

But, in spite of their 
simplicity, they were mod- 
erns, for they were thor- 
oughly self-conscious about 


The Gillespies 


house, 


marriage and gravely in- 
tended to make a success 
of it. They left little to fate 
and nothing to Providence, 
but took the molding of 
their joint destiny into 
their own hands so as to 
be sure it would be han- 
dled well. Jule knew toa 
doliar where their income 
went, and was as conscien- 
tious about the exact 
amount of money she 
might spend on her clothes 
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“And you must let me help you 
] know 


every way that I can. 
how hard it must be, coming to a 
strange place like this and trying to 
find a place to live and all 
that.” 

‘““They make us very 
comfortable here,’ an 
swered Violet, and looked 
about at the visible signs of 
comfort—the couch wit} 
rumpled cushions, the mag 
azines dropped where they 
had been finished, the 
flowers, the bow] of hot 
house fruit. 

“Of course it’s very nice 
for a short time,” agreed 
Jule. ‘“‘But you and John 
aren't planning to stay 
here, are you?”’ 

‘I don’t know John 
says that when he can af 
ford it he wants to buy a 
house. Probably we’llstay 
here until then.” 

She seemed so indiffer 
ent or unaware that he 
would be able to afford a 
house more quickly if they 
had not come to live in the 
most expensive apartments 
n the city that Jule felt 
irritated in John’s behalf 

“We built the house 


we're in. It’s just a smal! 
one But some day we 
mean to have another l 


think that getting the home 


and managing 
it —is one of the most fas 


1 want 


cinating things in the 
world,” she said a little 
didactically, ‘“‘and it seems 
to me that one of the nicest 
things about marriage is 


that the woman has come 





to have such a share ir 


‘But didn’t she a 
‘asked Violet, wit! 





a curious look 

Jule almost got red 
Was the girl being delib 
erately vulgar or was she 
just a fool? 
household end, helping to 


**T mean tl 


handle your husband’s in 











as she was on the length 
of time she cooked the 


cereal for the baby. 

Though, as she said, she didn’t think a girl ever ought to 
let herself get dowdy. She owed it to her husband to keep 
herself up. 

John Brubaker, who was Stephen’s best friend and had 
an analogous position in another law firm, admired Jule 
tremendously. He was an enthusiastic audience for the 
Gillespie marriage and often said to Stephen, not too much 
out of Jule’s hearing, that if ever a woman could make a 
success out of a man’s life it was a girl like Jule. Jule would 
ask him why he didn’t find himself a wife, and then was a 
little chagrined when he came back from a three-weeks’ 
vacation one day and announced over the telephone that 
he had done it. She got over the chagrin almost imme- 
diately, for it was only as an audience that she regretted 
John, and she was really eager to know his wife. There was 
a pleasing sense of competence in her mind as she antici- 
pated their first meeting, for she knew she would be pre- 
sented as an ideal 

She intended to be thoroughly helpful. There were many 
things that brides had to find out about budgets and man- 
aging, and Jule felt that she knew pretty well what the 
problems of John's wife would be 





‘I only nope she’s good enough for John,” she said to 
Stephen he’s such a dear.” 
He picked her,”” answered Stephen, with the common 


ness of men toward other men’s gambles 


“Why Don't You Run for Judge, Then, if You Want to So Much?"’ 


But that was what Jule could not understand—-why he 
should have picked her. From the moment she saw the 
soft, incompetent, over-pretty face of John’s wife she was 
disturbed. She and Stephen had gone to the expensive 
apartment hotel where the Brubakers were staying and 
found their way up to a tumbled sitting room, in which 
only one thing appeared to be of any consequence to John. 

“This,” he said, so proud and tender of her very name, 
**is Violet.” 

Violet looked at them with a shade of reluctance, as if 
she rather wished they hadn’t come. She was pretty in a 
lavish way, with a general gold-and-cream-colored effect 
that seemed to be still startling her husband every time he 
looked at it. Evidently she had been lying down, but she 
offered no apology for the cluttered condition of the room. 
It was clear as she looked at Jule and said something in a 
rather delightful voice that she didn’t intend to take on 
John’s friends pig-in-a-poke. She remained remote and 
rather shy in her attitude, although it did not seem to be 
the shyness of ingenuousness. 

They all sat down and the men fell into conversation, 
leaving Jule to Violet. 

“I’ve been so eager to meet John’s wife,” said Jule 
brightly; ‘“‘you’ve no idea how fond we all are of John.’ 

Violet did not seem to accept that as a close bond neces- 


sarily. “Are you?” she asked. 


come and all that. The 
side of marriage you 
haven’t seen yet.” 

“Do you do that? Must it be handled? Does it have 
to be?” 

““Does it? You've no idea! But it’s great fun to figure 
out what you can spend and for what 

“You can’t spend more than you have,” said Violet 
reasonably. ‘I should think that would nearly always 
settle things.” 

She turned around to the men rather carelessly, and her 
husband seemed to be aware of her slightest movement, for 
he looked at her with such intimate and grateful rapturé 
that Jule felt embarrassed. 

‘I did pretty well for myself, didn’t I?” 
grinning at Stephen. 

“You sure did,’”’ said Steve with such emphasis that 
Jule tucked the remark away to take up with him later 
Of course, under the circumstances he couldn’t say an) 
thing else, but he needn’t say it with such fervor and look 
so utterly fatuous as he did so. 

Violet, however, grew more friendly. This language of 
admiration was quite intelligible to her, and it was only ir 
that tongue that Stephen and John spoke for most of the 
evening. Violet told one or two amusing stories and dis- 
played a small gift of mimicry. But Jule’s sympathy for 
John mounted as she watched the new Mrs. Brubaker. 
When the newness wears off, she thought to herself, and 


asked John, 


slipped into silent prophecy of disillusion and regret. John 
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was going to have to buy more of those beautiful stockings That was exactly Violet’s idea and she went or g believe the r boug f e except t 
his wife was wearing and keep up that prettiness. His herself. They stayed in the apartm« nd t n nogra} ‘ 
Violet wasn’t going to help remained slightly crumpled, though it w A t " ‘ trace 
“Poor John!" she said to Stephen as they started on The thought of what the Brubakers paid in rent bothe ' ( t é 
their way home Jule much more than it did \ et. Once or twice tus 
“You needn’t pity him. He's riding high.” to suggest to John’s wife, and even t that t wert r 
“But I do pity him. That girl, Steve! apartments to be had which were much more n ‘ 
**She’s not so bad She seems fond of him 3ut her ideas never seemed to take | era ’ ‘ t 
“*She’ll be around his neck like a millstone she gave the situation up, except asionally t ‘ nm 
“Just so she’s around his neck ” began Steve flip t. She had plenty of things t gen 
pantly cerned her more closely. | n spit é t nr 
‘“*T think that’s disgusting, Steve You know she’s im- did not seem to get on the way she had a l ‘ g 
possible.” something ali the time on principlk Ww é ‘ ‘ } wh 
‘*What’s so wrong with her much, and an illness of the baby t n 4 " fr 
“Everything, beginning with her name.” winter. ! i t I 
“Well, of course, she’s not a serious kind of gir] Sometimes, when Steve would | nore tired t re rn f 
“She's the sort that will never lift her hand to do any- and say that the law business was ve liet But going 
thing. She hasn’t an idea in her head about marriage prod herself fiercely with that r t that suces Ag re r f 
except that the man pays the bills.” just around the corner. She knew pretty well w! Wi N 
Steve was silent as Jule finished off Mrs. Brubaker. “‘I meant by success. It included a better house of their ow t where we'd we we 
wouldn’t dislike her so,”’ he said finally; “‘we may have to a couple of maids, a trip to Europe to broaden their n me vn wa f 
see alot of them. Of course, she’s not your kind, but ” a little later on, membership in a club or two, good 
‘“*] don’t dislike her. I’m simply sorry for John. He’s for the baby when he was ready for them, and possi! ar They get a lot ‘ 
such a nice person.” other child. Almost fiercely she watched for these g them stagg« ‘ 
to come. Sometin It te ( 
Back in the apartment hotel Violet was bringing up The Brubakers nad a son within the year. Jule wa gan, and he t " r ‘ 
some of the same points. She didn’t begin at once, like kind as she knew how to be all through that time, t ig I do appre te jlarling. Y ther tw ‘ 
Jule, or so definitely. She ate a peach and played a phono-_ it worried her to see the way John flung money around ful wife a man ever ha 
graph record and meditated. ‘‘Are they awfully good when the whole event could have been arranged for half th ‘I don’t want it er i ancie 
friends of yours, John? expense. But John did not seem to care. He was! that she meant it But | A ma ge 
‘I should say they are. Why? Didn't you like them? adoring of Violet than he had been, but when 1 wi cess 
**He’s nice,”” said Violet born he became completely enwrapped in them bot Isn't it 
“Didn’t you like Jule?’ he asked curiously. ‘‘She’s “It’s so cruel that he hasn’t a proper home,” Jule 1 Of irse. But 1 know w | mea I want it 
really quite a wonder.” to Stephen. “*When I saw him today up in that apartment bring all the things we both wou e to have 
‘It’s all right if I’m not like that, isn’t it?”’ inquired stumbling around over the baby carriage, | was so sorr Steve got up a little restlessly and mov rom he 
Violet, somewhat at a tangent. him.” ent wonder metime he aid fw 
Like what?” ‘John’s doing pretty well,’ Stephen told he He W better to er rsel ve tle we g 
‘Figuring out which dollar to spend where. She told me been pushed up a peg in the firm, you know, and the along 
that was the most interesting thing about marriage. You talked a good deal about the way he argued those firs ‘ WwW) we do enj¢ irselves, Steve, d We 
tell me when you're broke, John. I can get along on noth- There was money in that stuff and he got his share ‘I know. But at this rate we'll be g efore we 
ing if you want me to, just so I don’t have to do all that ‘She'll spend it. They just let it run through their thethings we are after. And there is ar i saying that the 
guring.”” fingers."’ Jule looked around at the furniture in her own watched pot never boils 
Foolish child,” he said adoringly. “I'll do all the figur- living room which had been so conscientiously choser Jule laughed. “I'll keep my eye on mit ist the san 
ng. You just be yourself.” “They rented that place of theirs furnished, and I don’t I’m no Violet Continued on Page 150 
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AATOUR OF THE BOTTLEFIELDS 


By Kenneth lL. Roberts 
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T IS a fortunate thing for the human race that 
one’s neighbors are not permitted to be the 
judges of one’s sanity. The individual who is 
addicted to residences that are fluently equipped 
with towers, cupolas, bay windows, lattices and fretwork is 
very apt to characterize as crazy the person who builds a 
home that is entirely devoid of porches, jigsaw decorations, 
false parapets and other tricky but useless embellishments. 

In the same way, the home builder who insists on the 
Spartan simplicity that lent dignity and beauty to the 
early residences of New England, Pennsylvania, Virginia 
and California is certain that the people who build pousse- 
café-colored bungalows with a varied assortment of arches 
and stained glass are severely warped in the upper story. 

The resident of New York City is positive that the per- 
son who of his own free will resides in a small town in 
Maine, Nebraska, Arizona, Louisiana or any other state, 
must unquestionably have several screws loose. Similarly, 
the residents of Connecticut, Kansas, Virginia, Texas and 
other states know that anybody who is willing to live in 
New York City is crazier than a coot, which for some 
peculiar reason is popularly held to be the extreme limit 
in craziness. 

The young lady who decorates her face with nonsmudg- 
able lipstick and waterproof rouge, and wears only two 
featherweight bits of lingerie beneath her outer garments, 
is regarded as being hopelessly demented by the old- 
fashioned lady who wears her own complexion and eleven 
indergarments; while the old-fashioned lady is unhesitat- 
ingly aceused of suffering from a calenture of the brain by 
her more heavily painted and more sketchily clad sister. 


Intolerance Among Antique Collectors 


rP\HIS strange s.ate of affairs persists in every walk of 
4 life—in the Army, for instance, where a man is considered 
crazy for joining the Marines, and vice versa; and in wet 
and dry circles, where the wets think that the drys are 
monomaniaes, and the drys think that the wets are crazy 
to drink stuff that is capable of raising ulcers on the inside 
of a tin can; and among fundamentalists and evolution- 
ists, and so on and so forth. 

It is particularly persistent and virulent, however, 
umong the rapidly increasing ranks of American collectors, 
whose numbers have swelled to such proportions in the 
ast few years that nearly everybody is collecting some- 
thing at large expense; and almost everything, with the 

sible exception of old tin cans, old lobster buoys and old 
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egg crates, is being collected by somebody with the utmost 
enthusiasm. 

Why it is that the person who collects, let us say, old 
scissors should regard with pity the individual who col- 
lects old iron thumb latches is one of the mysteries of 
modern life. An equal mystery, naturally, is why the 
gentleman who races madly over the countryside in search 
of iron thumb latches should regretfully state that a 
brother collector is doubtless loony because of his deter- 
mination to add other and rarer specimens to his collection 
of three hundred and seventy-eight pairs of scissors. 

To the man who collects Bennington ware, the man who 
collects old cuff links is a raving maniac. The man who 
collects old shaving mugs is well aware of the fact that the 
man who collects old Windsor chairs is dangerously dotty. 
The Sheraton-sofa addict is regarded as a lunatic by the 
man who has a penchant for silver luster or pewter candle- 
sticks or wooden sap buckets or ship models or birds’ eggs 
or early fountain pens or cookbooks or first editions or 
Pennsylvania Dutch marriage certificates or old iron fire- 
backs or early American hairbrushes or any of the count- 
less other things that collectors collect; and the Sheraton 
collector thinks that the collectors of these other oddities 
should be rushed with all possible speed to the psycho- 
pathic ward. 

Such things, of course, should not be. It is all right, for 
example, for me to accuse a collector of colored handker- 
chiefs or South American humming birds of being crazy; 
but there is no reason at all why other people should be 
permitted to call me crazy because I am given to collecting 
Russian icons, small pewter measures and images of the 
Chinese god Hotei. 

There should be more tolerance in the field of collecting 
and antique hunting. Tolerance is without doubt the 
great lack of present-day antique collecting; and every 
collector who reads these words and the words that follow 
is earnestly requested to communicate with his senator 
or representative and demand that something be done 
about it. 

Not long ago a magazine correspondent who is also a 
breeder of wire-haired fox terriers and something of a col- 
lector—in his own mind—of early Americana, received a 
communication from the distinguished collector of rare and 
beautiful early Americana, Mr. Lamar. Mr. Lamar stated 





“And Get Rid of Those Suitcases,’’ Said Mr. Lamar With a Heartless 
Laugh. ‘‘Where Do You Think You are Going? Europe?"’ 


in effect to Mr. Sawbuck—which, for the purpose of th 


narrative, is the name of the wire-haired fox-terrier 


breeder—that he was about to embark on a pleasure tri} 
through those sections of Pennsylvania, Maryland and Vi! 
ginia which are most fertile in battlefields, early Americar 
bottles and antiques of various sorts. With him on tl} 

pleasure jaunt would be Mr. Herkimer, the world-famou 
specialist on early Americana, and Mr. Le Havre, the 
eminent expert on Wall Street affairs and early Americana 
If Mr. Sawbuck, whose knowledge of glass was painfully 
lacking, continued Mr. Lamar, cared to join this party, h¢ 


would doubtless find the trip educational as well as pleas- 


urable, and possibly even downright profitable. 


The Twenty-four Best Bottles in America 


S A RESULT of this communication, a chill gray Sep 

tember dawn found Mr. Lamar stalking noisily into th« 

apartments of Mr. Le Havre and Mr. Sawbuck and urgin; 
them in a cold and pitiless voice to be up and doing. 

“And get rid of those suitcases,’ said Mr. Lamar wit! 

a heartless laugh. “‘Where do you think you are going 

Europe? All you need is another shirt and a razor! Wray 


em up in a newspaper! I may have to carry a highboy or a 


painted chest in the automobile, and I won’t have an: 
space wasted on suitcases! And hurry up! We've got t 
meet Herkimer in forty-five minutes, and he lives thirt) 
five miles from here!”’ 

By the time that Mr. Herkimer had been picked up 
Messrs. Le Havre and Sawbuck had finally succeeded ir 
getting their eyes almost completely open, and were read) 
to converse in a semi-intelligent manner. 

“Now, Herkimer,” said Mr. Lamar briskly, “this 
going to be a long and important trip, and you can’t t 
where We are going to find some important bottles. L« 
Havre, here, is looking for bottles, and I think ——” 

Mr. Herkimer turned and looked at Mr. Le Havre ir 
slightly superior manner. ‘You collect bottles?” he ir 
quired carelessly. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Le Havre anxiously. 

“T have the twenty-four best bottles in America,” sa 
Mr. Herkimer unemotionally. 

“T have nearly three thousand bottles,” said Mr. Lé 
Havre without conviction. 
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“Have you got a blue Corn-for-the-World half-pint flask 
with the D upside down?” asked Mr. Herkimer non- 
chalantly. 

“No,” said Mr. Le Havre. 

“I’ve got it,” said Mr. Herkimer with impressive calm. 
“Have you got a purple American-eagle pint flask with six 
claws on the eagle’s left foot?” 

“No,” said Mr. Le Havre hopelessly. 

“T’ve got it,” said Mr. Herkimer graciously. ‘Have 
you got a pink half-pint flask, unidentified, with a pointed 
base?”’ 

“No,” said Mr. Le Havre unhappily; “but I have 
nearly three thousand bottles.” 

‘Have you ever seen one?” persisted Mr. Herkimer. 

“No,” said Mr. Le Havre. 

“T’ve got one,” said Mr. Herkimer contentedly. 

“T’ve got an amethyst Jenny-Lind bottle with Jenny’s 
eyes crossed,”’ said Mr. Le Havre. 

“It’s a sick bottle, isn’t it?’ asked Mr. Herkimer 
juickly. 

“Yes,” admitted Mr. Le Havre reluctantly. 

“IT know that bottle,’’ said Mr. Herkimer scornfully. 
“It was offered to me, but I won’t have a sick bottle. I 
only have twenty-four bottles, but they are the best bot- 
tles in America.” 

“T have some very fine Pitkin flasks,” said Mr. Le Havre 
with an ingratiating air. ‘‘Sometimes I wish I'd specialized 
on Pitkins.” 

“‘T don’t like Pitkins,” said Mr. Herkimer in a sancti- 
monious manner. “They leave me cold. I won’t have 
them in my collection.” 

“‘Herkimer,”’ said Mr. Lamar, who had been waiting 
impatiently to join in the conversation—‘‘ Herkimer, did 
I show you the emerald-green Stiegel creamer I got down in 
Maine for next to nothing?” 

“‘No,”’ said Herkimer with a slight quiver of distaste. 
‘“What was it that you started to say about finding some 
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important bottles? 


A Case of Dementia Cornucopia 


7 ELL, what I started to say before you bottle nuts 

started raving,’ said Mr. Lamar venomously, “‘ was 
that there would probably be some hard feeling if we all 
rushed into a shop together, and one of us accidentally 
stumbled on an amethyst three-mold bottle before the 
others had discovered it. Now my suggestion is that Saw- 
buck be allowed first choice at the first antique shop that 
we reach, and Le Havre be allowed first choice at the sec- 
ond shop, and I'll take first choice at the third shop, and so 
on. That seems to me to be the fairest way.” 

“Oh, yes, indeed!’’ shouted Mr. Herkimer derisively. 
‘“‘That would be lovely! I see myself agreeing to anything 
like that! You’ll put us off at the little shops that haven't 
got anything; and when it’s your turn to stop, you'll stop 
at the big places and take first whack at a lot of good 
stuff. No, Lamar, we will all take our chances together. 
Probably you have written ahead to a lot of these dealers 
anyway and asked them to save their best stuff for you.” 

‘“What makes you think that I would do such a thing, 
Herkimer?”’ asked Mr. Lamar care- 
lessly. 

“Well,” said Mr. Herkimer, “I wrote 
to a few of them myself, and they re- 
plied that they could not save their 
best things for me because they had 
promised to save them for you.” 
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The atmosphere of helpfulness and perfect trust that 
thus enveloped the expedition at the outset was suddenly 
shattered by a long, quavering howl from Mr. Le Havre, 
whose keen eyes had detected an antiques sign attached 
inconspicuously to a tree in a small Lancaster County 
village. Mr. Herkimer advised strongly against stopping 
at this sign, but Mr. Lamar pointed out to him that Mr. 
Le Havre’s bottle fever had so gripped him that he suffered 
the tortures of the damned if prevented from purchasing 
one or more bottles whenever the opportunity offered. 
The party accordingly came to a halt and crowded hastily 
into the shop. 

Mr. Lamar and Mr. Herkimer momentarily concen- 
trated their attention on a pie-crust table; and in that 
moment Mr. Le Havre, throwing up his head like a hound 
dog on a fresh scent, vanished silently into t 
reaches of the house. 

Mr. Lamar and Mr. Herkimer sensed his disappearance 
almost immediately, lost all interest in the pie-crust table 
and hurried on his trail. His momentary advantage, how- 
ever, had been sufficient, and he was discovered spread 
eagled against the front of a corner cupboard, feverishly 
pawing over the bottles that it contained. The mere sight 
of bottles had uncovered a wholly new side of his character. 
His customary amiability had been supplanted by a cruel 
and predatory air. His eyes glittered with an evil light, and 
his distress at the approach of his companions nearly 
caused him to grow! and show his teeth. 

“What you got in there, Le Havre?” asked Mr. Lamar, 
vainly trying to peer over Mr. Le Havre’s shoulder. 

“Nothing! Nothing!” said Mr. Le Havre hoarsely, 
clutching five bottles to his breast and reaching for a sixth 

“Any of ’em any good?” persisted Mr. Lamar, while 
Mr. Herkimer, by a quick flank movement, succeeded in 
snatching a wrought-iron whale-oil lamp from the lowest 
shelf of the corner cupboard. 

“No! No!” gasped Mr. Le Havre, sidling out of the 
room with the six bottles pressed to his bosom. 

But when he had borrowed a fifty-dollar bill from Mr. 
Lamar to pay for the bottles, and was safely ensconced in 
the automobile again with the bottles resting in a large 
cardboard box on his knees, he became garrulous and 
affectionate once more. 

“That was a good haul,” said he. “‘ The green-eagle bot- 
tle is a very rare one. I bet I could get twenty dollars for it 
tomorrow. The eagle was a new eagle. Absolutely a 
new eagle. Van Rensselaer’s bottle book doesn’t say 
anything about that eagle. I found a Pike’s-Peak 
bottle that I haven’t got. I wouldn't have missed it 
for a million dollars. The prospector on it is walking 
to the left. I think it is a very important bottle, and 
very much more significant than it would be if the 
prospector was walking to the right. You see plenty 
of prospectors walking to the right on Pike’s-Peak 
bottles, but it’s darned seldom that you see them 
walking tothe left. AlsolI picked up a cornucopia bot- 
tle that has a very beautiful cornucopia. This makes 
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the thirteenth cornucopia bottle th: 
too many cornucopia bottles. A pers 
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greenish-gray book entitled Che f Karly Amer 
Bottles and Flasks and studied it with all the eager att 
tion of a young lady reading a pass te love letter 
Mr. Herkimer and Mr. Lamar glanced silently but preg 
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“It’s a disease,”’ declared Mr 


“The brain is no doubt affe agreed Mr amar 
sadly. ‘‘Each week he’s a little worse t the prece 
week.”’ 

‘A distressing case,’’ said Mr. Herkimer regretf 


“Still, there’s nothing basically 
bottles. 
Nobody appreciates a good bott 
limit myself to twenty-four—the 
in America.”’ 
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inreasonable lengt! 
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twenty-four best bottle 
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RS. MILLIE WEIZEL halted her per- 

sonal two hundred and twenty-seven 

pounds outside the window of Dritz & 
Eggenschwiller, General Merchandise, and 
stared ecstatically at the domestic scene upon 
display. When Mr. Uzziah Weizel came whisk- 
ng out of the door 
she began to quiver 
like a mound of jelly 
not too well set —red- 
gold crab-apple jelly, 
to be explicit and 


pointed at the win- 


“Since I am born 
a’ready I ain’t seeing 
such a grandness,” 
she bubbled. 

Mr. Weizel 
i 


glanced, twitched his 
vhiskers with wrath- 
sagacity and 
backed with the expression of one 
who has seen the trap in time. 
“Leave loose! Leave loose of me, 
you hay press!” he squeaked. 

But crab-apple jelly is remark- 
able above all other jellies for its 
ability to stiffen quickly. Mrs. Weizel’s soft red-gold palm 
had flowed out toward Mr. Weizel’s arm and had stiffened 
there upon the instant. ‘That there’s the set I want,” 
she glowed. 

“Them set of wax figgers, heh?” scorned Mr. Weizel 
with weak dissimulation. “So you ain’t outgrowned your 
dolls yet.” 

‘It ain’t them wax people I’m feeling fur, and that you 
know good enough,” explained Mrs. Weizel good-naturedly. 
‘It’s what they’re eatin’ off of where makes with me.” 

“Eatin’!"’ scoffed Mr. Weizel, and struggled valiantly. 

The waxen family seated about the golden oak dining 
table were not, in reality, partaking of nourishment, 
though they were gazing across a thirty-two-piece set of 
empty dishes with an expression of bland delight reminis- 
cent of Mrs. Weizel’s own. But as she had remarked, it 
vas not this genteel family group which commanded her 
attention; though the gentleman was starkly elegant in 
evening dress, to the sleeve of which was affixed the legend 

EVERY ITEM FROM NECK TO FLOOR 
$42 COMPLETE 
HAT EXTRA 


and though the lady bore nonchalantly upon her flaxen 
a salmon-silk boudoir cap from which depended 


marcel! 


the information aii 
TopAY ONLY 


$1.47 
It was over the table, shining and golden, that Mrs. 
Weizel’s agate eyes rolled and over the placard ingeniously 
placed between the lady’s inexorable thumb and palm, 
upon which was writ for the running man to read: 
TABLE, FouR LEAVES, SIX CHAIRS 
SET ENTIRE 
Tuirty DoLLARS CASH OR COUPONS 


‘Four leaves oncet!” exclaimed Mrs. Weizel in an awed 
tone. “‘That means to say it’s one of them expension ta- 
bles then. Och, my lands!”’ With her free hand she felt 

aguely toward a petticoat pocket. ‘Sixteen dollars of 
oopons I have got saved up—yes, nine years of coopons 
ff Eggenschwiller I have got; and if you would put to it 
et Well, what it is now? Anyhow, if you would 
et put to it sixteen out of thirty, we could get Pr 

Che agile Uzziah lunged magnificently, escaped and 

vent skittering across the sidewalk in the direction of his 


age. 
And if I would put to somepun sixteen out of thirty, 
I could get me that stylish gang plow I been wanting for 
ng a’ready,” he sniggered in neat repartee. 
“Och, well, that’s what it is to marry into a Weizel.” 


Mrs. Millie sighed and padded after him. Having melted 
lown over two-thirds of the seat, she turned for a last wist- 
lance at the fortunate lady in the boudoir cap. “And 

thir the « xpension of it.”’ 


Mr. Weizel, who was slightly deaf, bestowed upon her 
f glance of near approval. 


of the expense of it 


“Yes, I should guess 
Now you are coming into your 
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INFERIOR DECORATOR 


By Oma Allmona Davies 









“Keep Still and be Quiet!’’ Rasped the Driver 


“Expension!” shouted Mrs. Weizel. ‘The expension 
kind it is. Och, my lands, you are getting more deaf with 
your ears every day.” 

Mr. Weizel, to whom any mention of physical infirmity 
was vinegar, gritted his teeth and prodded the rump of his 
horse with the whip, then observed to his companion in 
quiet triumph: 

“The expense of the expension, that there’s what I was 
saying. Leave my ears be. All what ails them is that 
they have got to set and hear off such foolishness day 
after day. And don’t leave me hear nothing more about 
tables of no kinds either. You was plenty glad to get 
that one I made you twenty years back, I took notice. 
And it’s as strong now as the last lick I give it off the 
hammer.” 

“Twenty years back,” echoed Mrs. Weizel softly, and 
oozed toward her spouse. ‘‘ My, the pretty little beau you 
was anyhow. And to think! Twenty years back we stood 
up before the preacher to say yes.” 

““Mebbe we did anyhow,” conceded Mr. Weizel after a 
wary pause. 

“Twenty years back. And that’s just the point. | 
got to have a new table for our wedding university.” 

Mr. Weizel jumped as from a treacherous stab 
in the back. ‘Back onto the table again! Ain’t 
I telling you I ain’t for having no new table no, 
nornodoingseither. Anyways, it ain’t university; 
it’s anniversity.”’ 

“It was wrote off 
into the newspaper 





“And Seeing it's the Same as Cash,"’ 


Mrs. Weizel Hastily Raised Her Skirt and Began Fishing About in a Capacious Pocket of Her Petticoat 
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‘university,’” insisted Mrs. Weizel firmly. 
“<Twentieth Celebration of Foundering of Uni- 
versity,’ it said in big types. And I took par- 
ticular notice to it, for I says to myself: ‘If that 
ain’t just like us, twentieth cele 
bration, and we was foundered 
twenty years back,’ Isays. And 
it was spelled off ‘university.’’’ 

“Well, uny or 
anny, it makes noth 
ing with me. I ain’t 
for having no foolish- 
ness ower it.” 

“Tain’t forfoolish 
ness neither,’ agreed 
Mrs. Weizel mildly 
“‘That’s the reason | 
want this new table. 
For it would surely 
look foolishness to 
see a half your rela- 
tions settin’ onto 
boxes andeatin’ their 
wittles off their laps 
yet.” 

“Keep still and be 
quiet!’’ rasped the 
driver. ‘‘Ain’t I tell 
ing you I ain’t furnishing no wittles for laps or nowheres 
e?” 





els 
“Pork and ponhaus and lemon rice and pies and cakes 
and chicken boiled and baked and fried yet. And some 
beef mebbe. And some cheesecake mebbe,” intoned Mrs. 
Weizel in dreamy rapture. ‘I should think you would 
anyhow take shame to yourself that you ain’t willing to 
purwide a settin’ place for your own relations to set onto. 
For I ain’t aimin’ to inwite but your two twin sisters and 
their families. And I should think you would wear ashamed 
face, too, to think that both Cory Gruhler and both Dory 
Bumgarner has got new sets, or, at the least, second 
handled ones where they can set twelve or how many ” 
“Tf I ain’t deef now I am going to be. And it won’t go 
so bad for me when I am too.”” Mr. Weizel winnowed the 


air from his ears with 
both small palms. 
‘Leave me put inmy 
jaw here. Don’t you 
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go throwing up them sets at me. How 
come Cory to git her set? Old man Gruhler 
inherited it to her and I make no doubt it 
was the first one Adam set down to into the 
Garden. 
set? 
busted down through one of her shif’less 
chairs and threatened to sued Bumgarner 
for the floatin’ kidney he got off it. Both 
them sets they got by what you might call 
the course of nature. 


Overflowed 


And how come Dory to git her 


She got it for the reason that a boarder 


Neither Bumgarner 
or neither Gruhler up and bought them 
free-handed out of their pockets. And leave 
me tell you somepun else, seeing you ain't 
never got no business sense by you’’— Mr. 
Weizel shrewdly closed one eye—“‘it ain’t 
only this here one time you got to take 
notice to. Sooner you git a place where 
both them families can set comfortable, 
what anyway is going to happen us? We're 
going to get them landing on the top of us 
Sunday after Sunday, a-stuffin’ free meals 
off us.” 

Mrs. Weizel slanted from him, scan- 
dalized reproach bulging her eyes. ‘‘ You 
draw my breath short! As if it could be 
anything grander than a house fulled of 
company every Sunday. Take shame to 
yourself that you are so keen on the penny 
that you would hold meals out of your own relations! But 
that there settles it with me. I will take my own head a 
little.’ Her thoughts at the moment were so axpansive 
that the small Uzziah was well-nigh pinched through the 
seat rail. ‘‘When I save me the sixteen out of thirty, I will 
take and spend it at one of them tables and I won’t say you 
nothing about it. And furthersomemore,”’ her eyes swept 
the heavens devoutly, “‘I ain’t putting it past Prowidence 
to purform one them miracles and pack me a set off of 
Eggenschwiller for a celebration present. The Word puts 
it where He oncet purwided a table for such a one in the 
presence of His enemies; and I ain’t putting it past Him 
to purwide one for me in the presence of my friends. No, I 
guess anyhow not!” 

Uzziah moved uneasily and for the moment said nothing. 
When he spoke, though his mustache twitched stubbornly, 
he hissed the words toward his companion’s private ear 
and in so low a tone that the avengeful skies could not 
possibly have heard: ‘Go ahead on and have your twen- 
tieth wedding then. Only don’t count me into it, that’s 
all. I went through the dum foolishness oncet and oncet 
in a lifetime can be too plenty.” 

“To be. sure, if you don’t feel fur coming to your own 
twentieth university,’ she retorted scathingly, ‘‘for the 
fear that you will stuff yourself with more wittles than 
what you can afford, why, take your own head and stay 
off, that’s all. It will leave one more of them bum chairs 
for me and Dory and Cory and the kids to set onto any- 
way.” 

But Mr. Weizel’s bark, like all the rest of the terrier 
breed, was considerably worse than his bite; and Mrs 
Weizel knew that he would be biting pacifically 
enough along with the rest of them upon the day 
of the celebration. She accordingly lost no time in 
beginning her joyful preparations. While the thrifty 
Uzziah was sowing 
his fence corners by 
hand the next day, 
she herself hitched 
the team to the 
wagon and fared 
forth upon a jovial 
cruise of invitation. 

She went first to 
the home of Mrs. 
Cora Gruhler, and 
Mrs. Gruhler opened 
the door herself. All 
of the Weizel children 
had been built upon 
the same pattern; as 
though the parents, 
having cast the one 
mold, had decided 
from motives of 
economy not to risk 
experiment with an- 
Mrs.Gruhler, 
like her brother, was 
a small, tightly com- 
pressed person and 
she had _ inherited 
even more than her 
share of the family 


other. 


in 


““Come On, Nou 
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When Her Surcharged Bosom 
Coutd Accept No More She 


a Torrent of 


Large Tears 


em) 
——4 





SAGg 


caution. This was evidenced now as she opened the door 


only far enough to elongate her lean head and neck saurian- 





wise through it. Even after she had identified her c: 
she still blinked at her for a cautious moment before ad 
mitting her to the small, square parlor 

‘I’m coming for to give you an inwitation,”” beamed 
Mrs. Weizel, spreading down upon one of the horsehair 
chairs accurately spaced against the wall. 

“An inwitation?”’ Mrs. Gruhler placed dubious fingers 
upon her lips. 

“To be sure, an inwitation. 
ried twenty years till Sunday a week, and so 


Him and me has been mar- 


Mrs. Gruhler shook her fingers loose with such decision 
that the tight knot upon the top of her head fairly spun 
‘I don’t favor no Sunday goings-on. I try to live blameless 
in this present life and I zi 

“But we ain’t. We're celebrating on the Saturday 
behind.”’ 

“*My stummick ain’t been using me just so good,” Mrs 
Gruhler laid her palm upon that recalcitrant organ, ‘“‘and I 
wouldn’t want to insult it any with rich wittles and drinks 
You go ahead and inwite some others into our place.” 

“Well, but,” cried Mrs. Weizel desperately, “‘we got to 
have relations at a wedding celebration.’””’ The hostess 
sighed, picked a thread off the carpet, stared at it in re- 
proachful surprise and placed it around her neck for future 
use. Mrs. Weizel rocked forward with an air of gleeful 
inspiration. ‘‘ We ain’t expecting no presents. No, honest 


we ain’t. We got still the conch shell you give us whiles we 


stood up in front of the preacher, and my, the grand orna 
ment it’s been! The many times I packed it to my ear for 








Come, Mrs. Weizet 


That's Your Price and You Know It’ 














t ea i r whatever rarir 
t re t N ] gue we t 
+, . ‘ roi 
o 
dé ave or seemaccransy 
S\ f é ttle | 
a7 I ‘ ‘ And I ar 
‘ to see where ¢ y has ' 
to r e fror ‘ I lo 
¢ ain’t ever e you get 
twentiet ele t ] ve i eve 
get a good time for oncet, | 
Everybod Mrs. ¢ er ‘ 
eves {i sed on her " the intensity < 1 
dozen wary eye Andw r rv vy" he 
‘Why, Just you ar G tne kid " 
Dory and Bumga the None ¢ 
folk For it ain't any secert,”” Mrs. Weizel sway« 
wit! sughnte v nere r ‘ © raise t 
dollar amongst them for to git them here from Heit 
wille. Such loose spenders like what they are 
I’ve changed off my mind.” stated the hostes 
decisive] “If Dory goes, I ain't 
Why, but 1 and Dory ain't bad friends, wa 
you?” cried the scandalized Mrs. Weize r 
that way ! 
“Whether we wastwins? Well, l ain't saying if we 
was twins or ain’t we But this I can say: She ain't 
acting like no twin anyway.”” She hitched her chair a reck 
less inch from the wall, then immediately replaced it ar 
tight of lip, enunciated: ‘She took my boarder off me 


“But I didn’t know you had a boarder among you 
“We ain’t. She got him. But [ had him. I had hin 
for a week a’ready. And then she stole him off me 
‘‘But you can’t go stealing boarders, 
a body can’t go packing them around, can you? 


I mear 
They go 


can you? 
which ways theirselves, don’t they? 

Mrs. Gruhler shifted the problem wit! 
arm. “Well, figger for yourself. She come here and she 
set into that chair, 
kinds of talk she put it out where they had fried chicken t 


a wave of her 
him settin’ here, and amongst other 
ia 


yugh, till Sunday 
come there he was eating off her chicken in the place of my 
And so,”” concluded Mrs. Gruhler with grim 


since it seems to be style to be 


their house every Sunday. And, sure er 


spareribs 





humor, “ osing up sides 


nowadays, her choosing him and him choosing among me 
and her, now you can be choosing among her and me 
‘But I ain’t-—I can’t,”” agonized Mrs. Weizel. “1 can't 
be diwiding twins at a wedding celebration. I want bot! 
you and both her and the boarder too. But, say, that 


If I would 


makes a thought for me, now. Listen yet 
fetch you and the boarder together again, why 
onto Dory? If it’s chicken where 


to put it out 


ould: 
you be turning the table 
makes with him, why couldn’t you manage 


careless where you have took to having it, say, twicet per 


the week? That would be fetching him back at the rur 
mebbe 

‘I am a Bible Christiar reminded Mrs. Gruhler 
severely and I try t e blamele n this present life 


What I pass my promise at 
And where 


and a half? But As 
ah says : have never 
got ar busines 
ense by you 
N I guess not 
t mebbe,’’ ad 
mitted Mrs. Weize 
meekly I was just 
t king I ex uld start 
i off with a young 
ster, four pound 
it the least \ 
then, too, if you could 
m town on Dor 
that would be some 
I ain't?’ 
Mrs. Gruhler cor 
S ed ther ery 
early mile 
you re Y rte 
han what I t} 4 
was,’ she 
eded 
i tf ? { i 
, sed mvself 
iy sO et es 
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People Who Had Kept to Their Staterooms Aimost Continuously Moved Out as if to Fill In the Missing Stones of an Unyieltding Rampart 





ATRON had been on the him a view of anything tl 
nas af eee By hpeaiens.2 _— Charmmlberlait rm iishthappen. ttewas not pr 
} Cherbourg, when he re- pared, however, for the sudder 
membered the month was early £ svaatvTts se JAM™MES g. CR AWN K banging of an _ old-fashions 
December and that winter in ship’s gong at } past six In the 


Paris is not quite so cold as in New York, but a lot more 
The thought depressed him at a moment when 
he felt he was rat sth with all the depression he could 
He opened his morning paper, turned to the ship- 
ping news and ran his eye down the list of sailings. He 
headed for warmer climes, a steamer 
and certain intermediate ports, two of 
which happened to be places he had never seen. He closed 
his bags and presented himself at the pier ten minutes be- 


dreary. 
stand 
found 


something 


bound for Colon 


fore sailing time 

Only the oldest and most experienced travelers have the 
to do that sort of thing. They know that not one 
cabin. They 
chief, second and bedroom 


nerve 
hip in a thousand sails without an empty « 
know also the effect on purser, 
tewards when a man walks on the pier with a roll of bills 
in his hand and asks for a room and bath. Even suspicion 
of crime does not weaken the effect, for on shipboard every 
criminal is a he warrant arrives. If the late 
comer doesn't happen to be fleeing from justice, then he’s 


ro until the 


one of those frigate birds of the seven seas to 
and space nothing. In either 
has the napkin crew in his pocket, so to speak. If 
it will be his. If he craves smoke-room 
idulation, it will be provided. 

Catron wished merely to be left to his own devices and 
the comfort of his cabin until such time as the steam in the 
off and blankets packed away. 


e only thing the 


sure to be 

om speed is everything 
ist he 
he wants seclusion, 


liators should be turned 
him was 
but 


He was convinced t} matter wit! 


‘ yl sutdoors of course, 


You could keep it out, 





the effort in itself was a nuisance. Why have to keep it 
out? Why not go where windows and pores are always 
open? Thus did he try to fool himself into thinking that 
the depression of his own spirits was due entirely to the 
depression of the mercury in the thermometer. But the 
whole truth went a little deeper than that. He would not 
admit it even to himself—the whole truth. He would not 
permit it to take form as a thought, a huge rounded thought 
embracing such vast things as approaching age and the 
empty bubble of a man’s life. 

Once around Cape Hatteras, skies and sea turned sud- 
denly to indigo and the warm breath of the Gulf Stream 
came like a wall out of the tropics to meet the ship halfway. 
Catron woke in a wringing sweat, threw the blankets to 
the floor and lay staring at his heaviest winter ulster, hang- 
ing on a hotly shining nickel hook. There is nothing more 
ridiculous than a straw hat in Broadway on a Christmas 
morning; it tends to laughter. But the sight of an ulster 
on a blazing day is not amusing; it enrages. Catron arose, 
rolled the offending garment into a thick ball and thrust 
it to the very bottom of his duffel bag. Then he unpacked 
white flannels, bathed, shaved till his cheeks were as 
smooth as a baby’s skin, dressed and left his cabin. 

His chair was set in a niche by itself near the forward end 
of the promenade deck. He turned it around so that it 
stood slantwise, facing away from the glaring light of the 
It was still very early and the swabbing crew was 
only just finishing its work. The vessel was government 
all the cabins opened outward, promising 


sea. 


built and owned; 


not heard for twenty 


morning. It was a sound he had 
years. The dishpan turmoil jangled up and down and 
around interminably, fading away only to return wit 


vicious intensity. 

Doors began to open. Women sneaked out 
wrappers and mob caps as if they were doing something 
wrong. Men discarded perfectly decent pajamas and put 
on yesterday’s indecent undershirt and a pair of trouser 
to go to the baths. By some extraordinary twist of th 
prudish mind, trousers and shirt were proper, while pa 
jamas were improper. How did people get that way 
Couldn’t they think the thing out and enjoy a healthy 
laugh at themselves? At seven the 
ten minutes later a steward hammered on door after door, 
calling out hoarsely that breakfast was ready. Catro 


swathed u 


gong rang again, ana 


smiled and then sighed. What was the use of routir ig out 
all these passengers who might have slept until noon? Now 
that they were up, what were they going todo? Nothing 
The steward approached and said accusingly, almost 
sharply, ‘‘ Breakfast is ready.” 
“Is it?” said Catron. “Well, you can bring mine her 


I'll have eggs and bacon, toast and a cup of coffee.” 

The steward hesitated, frowned, and then a glimmer o 
recognition lit up his eyes—recognition not only of ( 
as an individual but of those undemocratic days 
there was pride in servitude. ‘‘ Yes, sir,’”’ he said, snapping 
to attention. ‘“‘A glass of orange juice to start wit 
perhaps?” 

‘That will be 


f 
atrol 


wher 


fine,’ agreed Catron 
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ar ee 


Fede eat a ta Sea ae 
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As he finished eating, people began coming up from 
breakfast. They were a mixed lot. There were government 
employes and their families on their way to the Canal 
Zone. There were self-effacing colored passengers return- 
ing to Haiti. merchants and 
their wives, homeward bound from Paris, and others to 
whom Spanish wes the only intelligible tongue. The Amer- 
icans, however, predominated. A few who had been in the 
tropics before were prepared, but the majority steamed in 


There were resident French 


heavy winter clothes and gradually shed coats, collars and 
They did noth- 
Hour after hour they would sit in their state- 
You could see them 
on the bed, two on the couch. 


neckties as the heat grew more oppressive 
ing but sit. 
rooms. through the open doors, two 

Or they lounged in the deck 
chairs, for the use of which each had been mulcted a dollar. 

Catron began to have doubts as to whether it was only 
the cold that had depressed him. He got to thinking about 
deck chairs the world over and grew sullenly annoyed. 
What a survival of petty robbery! If you sat in the 
smoking room or the parlor or your cabin, there was no 
extra charge, but the use of a five-dollar chair in the open 
cost you a dollar a week. He began to speculate on how 
often the seasoned chairs on that particular ship had paid 
for themselves. It was like the pajamas. People just 
didn’t think. If they did, they wouldn’t stand for that 
kind of holdup. 

The French couples gradually drifted together and, by 
comparison, formed a good-natured whirlpool of vivacity. 
They set up a midget phonograph on the sill 
cabins, danced to it a little, sang with it sometimes, but 
mostly tried to drown it out with an incessant flow of ex- 
plosive talk. They were playing the national battledore of 
conversation and the weight of the shuttlecock mattered 
not at all as long as it was kept in the air 
up and down the deck for signs of revolt, 


of one of their 


Catron looked 
but discovered 


not even annoyance; there was only apathy. He started 
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to groan inwardly, not at the struggles of the French to be 
gay, but at the lrrounding lethargy whic! e t 
efforts grotesque. Before the groan was half forme 
changed into a gulp, asif he had been slapped on thi 

What had happened? The most commonplace of 
dents—so commonplace that his reaction to it seemed 
almost childish. A man, resplendent in whites and well 


groomed from the top of his gray head to the toes of |} 


pipe-clayed shoes, had stepped into view. Ordinarily he 





would have been unnoticeable, in spite of the fa 
gave his arm to the lady accompanying him ir 


But to Catron 


correctness of the stranger was what made him conspicu- 


a court 
manner unusual on shipboard the very 
ous, throwing him into exaggerated relief against a sordid 
foil. 

In spite of his gray hair, he seemed somehow to epito- 
mize youth. Not youth in its callow, peachblow attributes, 
but youth as an enduring quality which can be nurtured 


He carried his head and shoulders 


and even garnered, 
erect, chest out, stomach in, and he did it without the 
peacock military air. 


face. 


minute indications of a life rounded by contact with all 


Civilian was written large in his 
So were culture and savoir-faire and the hundred 


those spheres which occasionally find room to revolve within 


There 





are libraries 


step 


the sing orbit of a man’s existence. 
that establish 


within one and the undertow seizes your feet, assuring you 


about themselves an area of suction 


that if you'll only let yourself go you will be pleasantly 
drowned in forgetfulness of meals and duty. So did Catron 
He was hungry to know 
him, and as a preliminary to fulfilling his desire he turned 
his attention to the woman. 





feel in regard to this stranger. 


Her age was in the borderland between thirty and forty 
Many adjectives 


them would necess: 


and she was of a type not easy to define 
would fit her, but every one of 
carry an abstract quality. 


arily 


She was ample without being 

















or 


“You Stay in the Carriage, Helen. I Can See to Things 


large The rm nae ifu ne ol? Vv ed 
a ne ( aye eT 
are ‘ thougn not ‘ 

t Oompa’ f f a 
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lay a we t i ey 
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ventionai romance. 

As to her face, it in or ‘ ‘ 
I y reason of unse é i ‘ } 
tnat excessive mo ty whic! i 
of be auty. It seemed to chanye to every bre a 
every turn of light from without and to every thought f 
within. But it was constant in that it never wavered int 
direction of its intent All its numeri ) es Ol 
mation played upon the fixed point of the man at her side 
to the total exclusion of the rest of the world 


This devotion in itself puzzled Catron. He could se« 
once that it marked one of those moo 1a womar 
which make her gloriously impervious to attack from an) 
direction save one. His reason presente i the opvious 
tion—that in spite of a marked d re U ige ne Ww 
overwhelmingly in love and beloved. But his instir 
balked stubbornly before that cor Is)Or In the face of a 
dozen incidents such as the manner in which the mar 


tinued to of 
to walk or 


pied in the d 


as the 


something else, something far m« 


but it was hidden from Catron’s eyes and fre 


ntior 

ception 
‘Q} 

ladies 


é 


irm every time the’ ose, whethe 
go down to the table fe two W h the 0 
x saloon, inst t re 1 to admit Ve 
mainspring of her open consecration. There wa 
ore ibtle and i € 


Oo 


is 


I the pe 
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pbeauti 





ier ner his 
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TOUCHDOWN 











There He Goes! Grange Under 
Way for His Second Touchdown 


OOTBALL was a 
long time licking its 
wounds after the 
1906 revolution. Thesport 
was on probation, and that 
attitude was reflected even 
in the size of the squads. 
At Chicago only seven- 
teen to twenty men turned 
out in 1906, 1907 and 
1908.-—not enough for two 
teams. Not since our strug- 
gling opening season of 1892 
had we had such scanty 
squads, and now we had no 
high-school teams upon 
which to sharpen our teeth. 
Yet we barely were nosed 
out of the championship in 
1906, and we won it in 1907 
and 1908. 
The forward pass and 
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7 Als Told by Coach Amos Alonzo 
0 Stagg to Wesley Winans Stout 


No. 8= Galloping Ghosts 


greatest pair I ever had. 
Properly prepped on the 
new tactics, they might off- 
set the slenderness of the 
material from which I had 
to draw. Reduced to a 
season of five games, and 
with Wisconsin and Michi- 
gan denied to us, Minne- 
sota looked like our big- 
gest game, and we saved 
our best for the Gopher. 
Rain and mud ruined our 
chances with a forward- 
pass game and we lost 2 to 
4, Marshall, the negroend, 
place-kicking a goal from 
the 38-yard line for Min- 
nesota. 

But the new stuff we 
had prepped for them we 








turned loose on a bewildered Illinois eleven. While they 
tried to follow the ball, yelling “‘ There he goes!”’ and “‘ Here 
he is!’’ we ran up a 63 to 0 score. 

Eckersall was gone in 1907, but Steffen took his place 
at quarter. His generalship, supported by Iddings and 
Worthwine in the backfield and Page and Schommer at 
ends to take his passes, landed us at the top of the Cor 
ference heap. That fighting guard and fullback, Wort}! 
wine, now a Boise lawyer, worked his way through school, 
won the Phi Beta Kappa key, never missed a practice, a 
scrimmage or a game in three years and never was hurt 
We tripped up Indiana, Illinois, Minnesota and Purdue 
and lost to Pop Warner’s Carlisle Indians 4 to 18 becauss 
Houser out-forward-passed us, and because they landed 
on Steffen so hard on the first kick-off that he was dazed 
the rest of the afternoon. We used the pass eight time 
six successfully, but Carlisle completed eight out of elever 
attempts. 

Against Minnesota in 1908 I capitalized Steffen’s repu 
tation as a deadly forward passer and trained him 
feinted passes. Every time he feinted to throw, Min 

nesota shifted to cover the decoy receivers. When he 
had them where he wanted them Steffen showed } 
heels. It was the first use of the pass as a feint, and we 
won 29 to 0. 


Touchdown From Kick-Off 


\ E WERE allowed seven games in 1908, and thoug 
we played only six, Wisconsin was restored to 
schedule. It always had been my custom to stress the 
critical games and to save something special for them 
Nowadays there are so many hot tangles on the schedul 
that it no longer is practicable. We beat Wisconsin 1+ 
to 12, Steffen providing the winning margin by runnin 
ninety-five yards for a touchdown on the first kick-off 
on a prearranged play. I had coached him to start 
straight down the center of the field, pulling the oppos 
ingendsin; then arranged to block these endsin. Ha 
ing an extraordinary player to carry it out, it worked t 
perfection. Twice since I have tried it with other play 
ers for substantial gains, but it has failed to produc 
another touchdown for lack of a Steffen. It requiré 
a fast and slippery runner and perfect timing. 
Cornell was the outsider on our 1908 schedule, the firs 
time we had met since 1899, and we played a memorabk 











two brilliant open-field run- The Galloping Ghost Pocks 


ners did it. This new aerial eted Fore and Aft 
attack added another di- Chicago 
mension to football, as the 

airplane did to war, and was the most radical advance 
in the game since five yards in three downs displaced 
the scrummage twenty-four years earlier. All the other 
important rules changes in that period had been restric- 
tions; this was a constructive and sweeping addition, 
even with the lateral limitations with which it was 
hedged about for the next four seasons. And as some- 
one has said of asix-shooter, the pass made all men equal. 
Where small colleges never had defeated great ones and 
rarely had scored on them, Humpty Dumpty now was 
apt to be pushed off the wall most any Saturday. 


Heavy Bombardment From the Air 


f p= East eyed it dubiously, in general, and used it 
4 timidly when at all. It did not appear in a Big- 
Three game until the close of the 1906 season, when 
Yale gained thirty yards on a pass that put the ball on 
the Harvard three-yard line, from where the Blue 
pushed it over and won. In 1907 its only effective use 
in a Big-Three contest was in the Princeton-Yale game, 
in which Yale, starting the second half ten points be- 
hind, drew on it in desperation and won largely by 
means of it. 
The West was not so conservative. To me it came as 
i life-saver. There was added this year to Eckersall, 
playing his last season, another Walter, this one named 
Steffen, a youngster of even more art and finesse in his 
iging, for he could run to left or right equally well. 
$8 gave me two surpassing open-field runners, the 
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Besdek's Arkansas Squad on Which He and Mr. Stagg Experimented With the New Forward Pass in 1910 
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The Kick-Off in the Homeric 2! to 2! Iilinois«Chicago Game of 1924 on Stagg Fieid 


6 to 6 tie. I had planned a series of surprise plays to be 
run off at top speed in sequence the first time we got the 
ball, and with them we ran it down to Cornell's five-yard 
line in the first few minutes of play. The next play called 
for Page, a left-hander at right end, to appear in the back 
field and pass to Steffen on the far side. Page threw high, 
Steffen leaped and got the ball, but had to step an inch or 
so out of bounds to do it, and that ended the drive. 

Soon after Cornell kicked, recovered the ball on our 
fumble and scored a touchdown on a beautiful pass from 
the thirty-yard line. With less than two minutes to play, 
we still were behind 0 to 6. Snow, which had fallen before 
the game, began to come down heavily in the second half, 
and the day seemed lost, when Steffen, in desperation, cut 
loose with every trick in our repertoire. First Page made 
thirty yards on a crisscross play. Ben Badenoch at center 
passed to Steffen, who started to the right as if on one of 
his famous runs, Page shot around from right end, took 
the ball from Steffen and skirted Cornell’s right. We 
gained smartly again on a forward pass; and in tne last 
minute of play we tied the score on another invention of 
mine—a double pass followed by a forward pass. 


The Art of the Straight-Arm 


TEFFEN at quarter carried the ball as if on an end run, 
but slipped it to Page, who ran back as if to carry it 
around the other end as he had done just previously on 
his thirty-yard crisscross run, but here we added a cracker 
to our whip. John Schommer, left end, had slipped un- 
noticed beyond the Cornell secondary defense and over 


the goal line while they concentrated on Steffen and Page, 


and Page forward-passed into 


his arms for a touchdown 


Schommer kicked goal and we had saved our skins 


Such a play as the crisscross double pass t » end followed 


by a forward is easy to plan on paper, but difficult to exe 


cute in a game. 
through to full effect, and in 
have not had a real forward 
field runner on the squad. 
new style game came in, we 
have had just three great 
open-field runners, passers and 
kickers—Eckersall, Steffen, 
and Pete Russell, of ’13 to ’15. 
Pat Page, of that smart 1908 
eleven, belongs with the others 
as a passer, his southpaw add- 
ing to his effectiveness 

After Steffen’s last game I 
said—and I have had no ~ea- 
son to change my mind since: 
‘In twenty-five years as a 
coach and player, I never have 
seen his like as a dodger in 
point of cleverness and re- 
sourcefulness, supported by 
splendid speed. In running 
from quarterback position, I 
never have seen anyone who 
could even approximate his 
ability. He dodges with equal 


Only exceptional players can 


In twenty-o 
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PHOTO. FROM WIDE WORLD PHOTOS 


A Princeton Forward Pass, Jake Siagie to Dignan, Costs Harvard Twenty Yards, 1925 
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ERFUMES 
pleasing to hun- 
gry nostrils 
the sizzling smell of 
frying Hamburger 
steak, bedecked with 
the dulcet odor ‘of 
onions, the pungent 
aroma of strong cof- 
fee—rose from the 
Spartan Busy Bee and 
waited their fragrance 
across the railroad 
freight yards. Mr. 
Nicholas Poppadou- 
lous, the proprietor, 
scrambling eggs for a 
couple of brakemen, 
chatted with them of 
prize fighting and the 
art of love. A tall 
young man in a brown 
tweed suit pushed 
open the door of the 
lunch cart and Mr. 
Poppadoulous became 
respectfully attentive. 
‘“*Evening, Mr. 
Shannon.” 

“Good evening, 
Poppa. How goes 
ag 
“I’m making out,” 
said Mr. Poppadou- 
ious. “What’ll it be, 
Mr. Shannon?” 

“A mug of your 


dark, mysterious 
Java,’ said Gerald 
Shannon, “and one of 
your famous Ham- 


burgers. Easy on the 





onions.” 

Mr. Poppadoulous 
busied himself with 
the order. “‘ Ain’t seen 
you in here for a long 
time, Mr. Shannon,” 
he remarked. 

‘*Haven't 
down this way lately,” 
said Gerald, perched . 
“What i 


re 


been 





on a stool. 
trains go through here 
this time of night, 


east-bound?”’ 





“Well,” said Ben 
defensively, ‘‘you 
never can tell who is a 
bum these days, and 
who isn’t.” 

‘‘Him a bum?’’ 
hooted Mr. Poppa 
doulous. “Say, he’s 
got so much jack he 
could pin a twenty- 
dollar bill on every tie 
from here to San Fran- 
cisco; and the funny 
thing is, he’s just nut 
enough to do it some 
day.” 


When the East 
Flyer came grinding 
to a stop near the 
water tower in Bran 
ton, it took on water 





officially and a pas 
senger unofficially 
Slipping warily from 
behind a freight car, 
Gerald Shannon 
swung aboard the 
train as it began to 
move, flattened } 
taut body against the 
blind end of the bag- 
gage car, and gripping 
himself tightly there, 
shot through the night 
with the flyer. 

At a point on the 
line somewhere near 
Streator, he was dis 
covered by a railroad 
detective, a burly 
man, deep of voice 
and of a bellicose na 
ture, who detached 
him after the uncere 
monious manner of 
railroad detectives 
“Hit the dirt, "bo, 
bellowed this man 
“And if I ketch you 
on this line again, I'll 
pound you bow- 
legged.”’ 

Standing by the side 
of the track in the 
early morning sun, 








a 





Mr. Poppadoulous — 
glanced at the clock. 
“Tt’s 12:33,” he said. 
‘Guess you're out of luck if you’re figuring on pulling 
out tonight. There ain’t another train till six.” 
ther trains go through here before that,” said 





‘The East Flyer stops in the yard at 1:17, but she takes 
on water, not passengers,’’ spoke up one of the brakemen 
from a mouthful of blackberry pie. 
said Gerald. ‘“‘Where does she stop?” 

Down near the water tower,” said the brakeman. 
‘Say, you wasn’t thinking of hopping her, was you?” 
“What an idea!” he said. “‘ Another 
mug of Java, Poppa. Perhaps you gentlemen will join me 
n a round of coffee.””. The brakemen, though slightly 

uspicious, assented. ‘‘Here’s wishing it was good old- 
fashioned beer,”’ said Gerald, raising his cup. 

“You said something,” agreed the first brakeman. The 
second brakeman smacked reminiscent lips. 

‘*How much for all this feast, Poppa?’’ Gerald asked. 


wm 1. 
[ nanks, 


Gerald laughed 


‘Thirty cents.” 

Gerald reached in his pocket, thought a second. He 
beckoned Mr. Poppadoulous toa corner. ‘‘ Will you do me 
i favor, Poppa?”’ he asked. 


‘Sure! Glad to, Mr. Shannon.’ 


He lowered his Spar- 
tan voice. “I ain’t got any stuff on the premises, but I can 
get some for you in twenty minutes.” 

‘I don’t want any of your terrible gin,”’ laughed Gerald. 
you to do something for me.”’ 


i want 


‘“‘Give it a name, Mr. Shannon.” 


“Is it a Shannon You Are?" Asked Darby McShane 


From his pocket Gerald drew a roll of bills and some 
silver. 

“T want you to take this money,” he said to the mysti- 
fied Poppadoulous. “I don’t know just how much it is— 
four or five hundred, probably. I want you to use it to 
supply free coffee and Hamburgers to any bums who drop 
in looking for a hand-out, or to any of the railroad boys 
who are hard up. Will you do it?” 

“Why, sure,” said the Spartan hesitantly. Gerald read 
his thoughts. 

“T’m cold sober—and I mean it.”’ 

“Well,” said Mr. Poppadoulous, “you certainly ain’t 
asking anything hard.” 

“Wait a bit,” said Gerald. ‘Give me back a dollar and 
adime. That’s about five shillings, isn’t it?”’ 

“Don’t know—guess so—just about,”’ said the puzzled 
Poppadoulous, handing Gerald a dollar bill and a ten-cent 
piece. Gerald made a wad of the money and poked it into 
his change pocket. 

“Much obliged, Poppa,”’ he said. ‘Good night, and good 
luck.” 

“Good night, Mr. Shannon.” 

Gerald went out of the lunch cart. 

“Say,”’ remarked Mr. Poppadoulous to the first brake- 
man, “‘that was a hot crack you pulled, Ben.” 

“How come?” asked the brakeman. 

“About him mooching a ride on the flyer, like he was 


a 'bo. 


4 Gerald Shannon 
bowed. “‘Sir,’’ he said, 
‘‘you are an over- 
stuffed and indelicate porpoise, and if you will step down 
off that train it will give me great pleasure to use your 
abdomen for a bass drum.” But the train started just 
then, and with it went the glowering detective. 

A series of obliging motorists bore Gerald, at no greater 
cost than a lot of conversation about crops and four-wheel 
brakes, across Indiana and into Ohio by nightfall. At 
Defiance he halted. He would have pushed on eastward 
without delay but for two things. One was that begging 
rides after dark proved less simple than in broad daylight, 
when the motorists could see his highly respectable clothes 
and face. After dark, they showed a disposition to step on 
the gas when he signaled them, and one motorist, as he 
whizzed by, went so far as to bawl “Hijacker!” at 
Gerald. 

The other reason for pausing at Defiance was even 
more cogent. He was hungry. He had skipped luncheon 
in the interests of economy and speed, and now from the 
region of his belt came cries for help. He took out his dol 
lar and dime, contemplated his resources, then put them 
back in his pocket. 

“My iron ration,”’ he remarked, and grinned. 

In a shabby side street he found what he sought. It was 
called the Imperial Lunchery, and its decoy consisted of a 
cracked bow] full of crestfallen grapefruit and a homemade 
sign advising the world to Try Our Ferty-Cent Dinner 
Behind the counter was a wan young man resembling a 
mustached trout, who was engaged in a listless effort to 














- aang: 


A male TET ONCE 











chase the flies off the pies. His pale eyes surveyed envi- 
ously the faultless cut of Gerald Shannon’s clothe 
Gerald, in his most ingratiating manner, entered and 
greeted him. 

‘Sir, do you like this necktie I’m wearing?” began 
Gerald 

The young man blinked and said, “ Yea 

“It is really a very superior tie,’ went on Gerald. “It 
cost a guinea in a shop in Bond Street where dukes and 


such get theirs. You've no idea how well it would look on 


you. Blue is your color. Speaking as one well-dressed man 
to another, you really should not wear a lizard-green ti 


with pink spots.’ 
“Tomato soup,” said the young 





out toward the street to see if help were handy should t! 
handsome but demented visitor become ent 
‘Now my proposition is this,” said Gerald: ‘ My tie, 


which has been worn but twice, is worth, conservative 
speaking, two dollars. Now the minute I set eyes on you, I 


said to myself, ‘Here is a man who would appreciate this 
tie.” I’m willing to let you have this tie—and you can see 


what a snappy bit of toggery it is—for one doll: 





furthermore, I stand willing to eat that dollar out in ham, 


beans and coffee, here and now. Well, it is a deal? 
The young man examined the tie with cautious, hesitant 
eyes. ‘‘Feel it,’ urged Gerald. ‘Genuine kworm 


No girl could resist a man wear ng a tie etl 
“Guess I'll take it,’”’ said the young man. “Set down 
and start eating.” 


Gerald Shannon left the Impe 





necktie, but with a renewed vigor and a comforting feeling 
of fullness 
There was a string of empty freight cars moored on a 
ding in the railroad yards, and into one of them he crept, 


travel-weary He was soon buried in sleep. He was 
awakened by somebody shaking his shoulder, and he mur 
mured sleepily, “Are we in already, porter?” 

““We're in and you're out,’”’ rumbled the shaker. Then 
he gave out a jubilant bellow. ‘Well, if it ain’t the fresh 
‘bo that called me a porpoise when | threw him off the 


Flyer 


Gerald opened his eyes and found himself looking into 
the ripe red face of the railroad detective ““Where are 


we?” Gerald queried 





Buffal said the detective 
us ipt t tay nere thirt 
now, and don’t drag j rs 

‘You sure don’t nm ] 
Gerald 

You don't think I’n t 
the detective 

“Thi of my wife and 1 
Peor a, said Creraid 

Hah!” ex med the de t 

1 beating East \ 
away and le e } n ; 
thor me alor 

Il take b the wile 
“The were ist a beaut re 

He noted the tiine ‘ 
pocket, brought ir hy , 
trouser 

Ill go with you ( ‘ 
on, Macduff 

‘*My name’s McBride ith 
They marched dow: e tra 
thick fingers astened « Gerald 

‘Love weather,” said Ge 

There won't t no wea ‘ 


“Save your 


M« 


Bride 


“Tm glad to hear that they 


the 
bur 


raised hi 


Gerald. 
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Washington Was Right 


N THE October number of Foreign Affairs stands a 
I striking article on Anglo-American Friendship by A. G. 
Gardiner. Gardiner is a distinguished British publicist of 
liberal tendencies and devoid of jingoism. It is a plain- 
spoken article that purports to give the British view on the 
prospects of Anglo-American friendship. It may be taken 
to represent the opinion of the cultured class of Great 
Britain; as such, it may be used to illustrate the diver- 
gence of current British and American viewpoints. 

After disposing of numerous counts against his own 
people, Gardiner states two reasons for British resentment 
against the United States. The first stated cause of es- 
trangement is the debt settlement. With that we are here 
not further concerned. Following this he takes up what he 
regards as the deeper cause of estrangement. This is 
stated in the following terms: 

Frankly, we do not feel that America is contributing 
her share to the comity of nations. We do not feel she is 
doing all that.we have a right to expect her to do toward 
the maintenance of Western civilization. We cannot forget 
that in the ultimate analysis, it is America’s refusal to par- 
ticipate in the work of European reconstruction which is 
In light of the 
debacle of Geneva, it is hard to refrain from the reflection 


responsible for our present troubles. 


that if America had been playing her part, these things 
would never have been. America may succeed for a 
time in avoiding the evil effects of the consequences of their 
abandonment of Europe, but they cannot evade responsi- 
bilities for them. Such are our grievances against 
America.” 

We have quoted these expressions because they indicate 
clearly the divergence of opinion. Behind these statements 
stands the assumption that the United States could have 
accomplished what is called the ‘‘maintenance of Western 
civilization” and the “work of European reconstruction.”’ 
It is assumed that the century-old system of ailiances 
would have disappeared at our command; it is assumed that 
conflicts over mandates and colonies, and desires for places 
n the sun would have subsided on our advice; in short, it is 
assumed that we possessed the power—through our fi- 


nances or through our judgments? to solve at one stroke 


the political policies of Europe that found their expression 
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in the great World War. It seems further to be assumed 
not only that we possessed this power but that we knew 
we possessed it and deliberately declined to exercise it. 

Now if British opinion really holds these views, Amer- 
ican opinion stands at the opposite pole. No considerable 
body of opinion in the United States has ever dreamed that 
this country possessed such power or considered our with- 
drawal from European entanglements as a laying down of 
world power. Such a frame of mind is so directly foreign 
to American consciousness, considered as a class, that we 
have felt it worth while to quote this expression of British 
opinion. 

It is an advantage to international relations to have had 
the British viewpoint thus frankly and comprehensively 
stated, since this removed the discussion from the narrow 
plane of direct monetary interests. It makes clear the 
fundamental distinction between British opinion and 
American opinion on America’s function in international 
relations. 

Apparently our efforts in the direction of disarmament 
have not been highly appreciated in Great Britain. Re- 
cently twenty-six states of Europe held a meeting in 
Vienna to consider the possibility of organizing a United 
States of Europe; a second meeting has been arranged to 
be held in Brussels in 1928. Doubtless we shall be asked 
to take leadership in the movement. Doubtless also we 
shall be urged to enter the proposed European Economic 
Locarno. We have not felt ourselves the political leader 
of nations and have not presumed to exercise such leader- 
ship. We have not felt ourselves to be the boss of the road 
and have not tried to boss it. We have not felt ourselves 
the friend of the Court of Internatidnal Troubles and have 
not therefore offered our services. For these omissions we 
are now reproached. 

We may have lacked insight, but we are not conscious 
of having dodged responsibilities clearly imposed on us by 
our insight. We may be internationally dull, but we have 
not been craven. With each year since the war we have 
been driven more and more to regard the world as a maze 
of political intrigue just as bad as before the war. We do 
not believe it was ever within our power to extirpate the 
old system and set up a new one; and yet apparently this 
is precisely what British opinion believes to be our inter- 
national function. We are glad to be apprised of the ex- 
istence of this view, but we dissent in toto. The truth 
about American participation in European affairs is that 
we are damned if we do and damned if we don’t. 


Prunes, Prisms and Propaganda 
§ paren one visualizes the magnitude of the stake in- 


volved it is not easy to understand the propaganda 
that is being directed by Europe against America. But 
the difference between our being paid ten billion dollars 
and not being paid ten billion dollars is the whole story 
for the taxpayer. And what Europe would do for ten bil- 
lion dollars is another and quite a long story, which we will 
leave to Mr. Kipling to put into verse. 

When the war ended, America felt that she had made a 
fairly substantial contribution in men and money to the 
cause of the Allies, especially for one who primarily was 
an innocent bystander. But we are being undeceived. 
As the propaganda grows more intense, we are gradually 
coming to learn that it was our war; that the Allies fought 
for us while we basely devoted ourselves to getting rich 
out of it; and that when we finally came in we did not 
amount to anything anyway. 

Europeans learned during the war to gauge our weak- 
ness, as well as our strength. They are using that knowl- 
edge now. To one who followed the war propaganda, the 
lines of the present campaign are quite easily traced—they 
are trying to shame us into it. They have found this 
method efficacious with some sensitive souls who live 
abroad and some visitors who overvalue their social con- 
tacts with Europe. What they fail to understand is that 
baseless slanders against the American people are har- 
dening public opinion and making impossible the care- 
less generosity that the country has always shown when 
its sympathies were aroused. For every I-am-ashamed- 
of-my-country American that European politicians meet, 
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there are thousands of I-am-proud-of-my-country Amer 
icans sitting tight here at home. And those happen to 


be the Americans who vote and count. No one who will 
sift the facts and learn the truth about his country before 
it went into the war, what it did during the war, and how 
it has carried on since the war, will have any apology to 
offer except for American apologists for America. 
Experience is always expensive, and if America has 


learned the obvious lessons from its European contacts 
during the past ten years, we should say that they were 


worth all the billions that they have cost. 


A Self:Regulating Industry 


R. RAY MORRIS, president of the Investment 
M Bankers Association, made some significant obser 
vations before the annual convention of that body. After 
outlining the vast proportions which the security-selling 
business has assumed, with an annual distribution amount 
ing to seven or eight billion dollars a year, he said: 

‘To an extraordinary extent we are the custodians of 
this industry. If we do our work in a big way and wit} 
t to remain the custodi 


complete thoroughness, we are ay 
ans. Otherwise we are apt, in an increasing degree, to be 
made subject to rules and regulations coming from outside 
our ranks and formulated by people who know less about 
the business than we do.” 

To an increasing extent big business is showing a dis 
position to do its own housecleaning and to correct abuses 
before they attain such proportions as to invite outside in- 
terference. Investment bankers, even the most upright 
have, in some states, been adversely and perhaps unfairly 
affected by blue-sky laws. This species of legislation is still 
in its infancy, and in some cases it has been so unskillfully 
drafted as to work as much hardship upon honest security 
sellers as upon the get-rich-quick fraternity, at which it was 
aimed. 

It is therefore to the credit of the investment bank- 
ers that, instead of opposing the movement, they applaud 
its underlying merits and are honestly endeavoring to see 
that it finds expression in laws which will put the crooks out 
of business and, at the same time, will not stand between 


distributors of sound securities and their customers. 


Big Business Well Done 
pe United States Post Office Department is the largest 


and the most flourishing of all Uncle Sam’s business 
activities. Some idea of its growth and expansion may be 
had from the fact that in 1890 only 454 cities had free 
delivery, while today the number of cities enjoying that 
service is 2522. During that period the gross revenue 
of the department has risen from about $61,000,000 to a 
sum more than ten times as great. 

Postmaster-General New and his assistants appear to be 
displaying all the characteristics of first-rate, all-round 
executives who make big business out of little businesses 
and improve methods and cut costs at the same time that 
they are reaching out to satisfy the new demands made 
upon them by an increasing population with an insatiable 
appetite for service. In all the world there is no more 
intricate activity than the maintenance of a satisfactory 
postal service, and none which is more heavily loaded with 
detail or affords more opportunities for doing the wrong 
thing or for doing the right thing in a wrong way. 

Despite all these difficulties, the Post Office Department 
has unquestionably been brought up to new high levels of 
efficiency; and what is more remarkable, these gains have 
been made under a régime characterized by the strictest 
economy. 

No less important than the physical betterments which 
have been noted is the improved morale of the Depart- 
ment. A new spirit of cobperation and helpfulness appears 
to pervade it from top to bottom. Mr. New and his 
associates seem to be endeavoring, with marked success, to 
apply to public business the principles which bring stability 
and soundness to private business. The greatest of these 
is the policy of making friends by intelligent and pains 
taking service. No other line of action achieves quite the 


same results. No substitute is just as good. 
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Lille MARVEST OF THE YEARS 


wyniw, Oy Luther Burbank, With Wilbur Halll _ ,,'% iris 


and authentic 


teacher. If we go back far enough we find that every- 


thing we study, learn and know, and all the facts from 
which we build our theories, and even our dogmas, come 
from Nature’s own book, though many of the lessons and 
much of the knowledge pass through and are modified or 
interpreted or adapted by the mind of man. That is why 
science is at once the most fascinating and the most basic 
subject we have to ponder, since science teaches us the 
laws and practices of the natural world, whether of man or 
animal, of flower or tree, of air or water, of earth or star, of 


physical property or of mental process. 





Except for my very early years, my school has been only 
the university of Nature. I matriculated in the college of 
horticulture, department of market gardening, but I fin- 
ished that course in a short time and entered the laboratory 
where Nature teaches plant breeding. I can’t say that I 
have graduated from that branch of the institution even 
yet —there is so much to learn but in the years that I have 
been a student I have spread out considerably and taken 
something of pretty nearly every course my alma mater 
offers, except football and water polo. 

And here is the great difference between my favorite 
university and the schools men build: The ambitious and 
interested student can enroll for life and take every course 
offered, and each fact he adds to his store and each semes 
ter of work he does fits him precisely and definitely for the 
next subject ahead, without any 
loss of motion, and without learn- 
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in doing this I may have been guilty of leading some 





my readers astray as to my reverence for 


concept of her powers and principles, and my own belief 


as to her dominance of our world as we know it ar l are a 


part of it. 

Everything Nature has taught me in my seventy years 
of work in her university emphasizes the fact that natural 
laws are incredibly exact, marvelously correlated, and 
infallibly just; that they afford a working basis for useful 
ness, happiness, prosperity and health, and that if we lack 
any one of those four great boons, it is because we have 
violated some law or neglected to perform some duty 
Nature has laid upon us. Consider for a moment what 
life would be if the laws were made—as it sometime 
seems many man-made laws are—for the peculiar benefit 


and protection of some type or class or partic 





Suppose the lion multiplied as codfish do—by the millior 
Suppose that cholera germs could be killed by no antisept 
or chemical provided in the whole pharmacopeia of Nature! 
Suppose that tyrants and warriors were never gluttons, 
never consumptive, never subject to brain fever and phys- 
ical breakdown! Suppose that there was one law for tl 

wolf and another for the dog that keeps him away; one 
rule for the bullet of a thief and another for the bullet of the 
sheriff; one ordinance governing the master and another 


the servant—-what sort of a world would this be for us al 
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a thousand ways, it speaks all lar 


all growth, and it underlies all th 
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entists and scholars as to whether Nature's regulation 


depends on the point of view that we will, perhaps, ne 


hat question to the satisfac 





ing a line that is superfluous to 
him, or purely ornamental, or 
simply academic. 

I have spoken before of the 
close parallel] I find, as all natu- 
ralists and Nature lovers must 
find, between every branch and 


form and expression of life. By 


studying fishes or rabbits or lions 
or buttercups you cannot avoid 
learning about man; if you know 
something of cell life or crystals 
you can easily grasp the elemental 
facts as regards stars and worlds 
A diligent pursuit of the subject 
of what we are lays the founda- 


tion for a study of why and how. 


Composite Nature 


OW’ cannot delve into the 

laws of ethnology without 
grounding yourself in the funda- 
mentals of sociology, and history 
becomes to you simple, eloquent 
and intelligible when you have 
mastered the principles of biol- 
ogy. They are interrelated 
they are like a spider’s web, 
woven of the same materials, laid 
in a pattern almost geometrical in 
its perfection, and every strand at 
once supporting or bracing every 
other and being supported and 
braced by the others. 

Let me be clearly understood 

if I am not thus far—as regards 
this great force or influence | 
write of so often in these papers 
as Nature. I have used the cap- 
ital initial for emphasis, and be- 
cause I have ¢ried to be interest- 
ing and give my story at least one 





leading character or heroine, but 
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improvement or not so mu 





There can be no question that 
in certain directions improvement 
is noticeable; one side declares it 
cannot be pr ed that this in 
provement is more than reiat 
and points out that it is neithe 
universal nor absolute, while t 
otner asserts that the w 
better place in which to live t 
ever it was before and that ti 
human beings, animals and plant 
that have adapted themselves t 


their environments and have sur 


P . 
vived are better types a ir 

than their ar ent ancestors \ 
] nave said rn et il ce | I 


an optimist t me the impr ‘ 


ment in all life seems to be evident, 


and | cannot neip but fes tnat 
natural law works toward im 
pr ement not toward perie 
tior But ere e g i ttle 
itside the re m ol! ‘ ea 
astep into the realm of meta] 
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where the pa 1ew WE S i 
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n it iY W ist s the 
Now, ha y made t ‘ ‘ 
is to my belief about Nature 
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SHORT TURNS AND ENCORES 


Atop the tall stalagmites near, the And don’t forget your flash lights, lad 
sprightly steenbok sprang, For Longworth has a ba 











While from stalactites overhead his 







II 
“noe ootsteps q. 
ech ved foo lep rang x 208 on Emotion choked him. Inhis eyes there glist per ee er oe 
a | Canorous cassowaries sang in juglan- ips eam meet 
‘ daceous trees “We've taken Cal,” he sobbed, ‘it seems to me, so many year 
ree 9 ; ' spe : ° Still I vas pre vared fo stand if and oon for one ferm more 
And wistful wallabies played tag with ' ,f was pre] q } f 





roe 


But I dreaded so his haying like he did in ’24 


I simply couldn’t bear another close up of that pike ! 







watchful wapitis. 

A gallinaceous crested bird with 
oscillated tail 

Was searching through the asphodels 
in hope to find a snail. 









Or run again that chestnut of the “early-morning hike. 





can be done with this here nou 
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The re’s nothing new that 
Rob Roy; 
Especially after all we did to play up Laddie Boy.” 









A few pugnacious peccaries were 

































picking endless fights Cuorus: “A brighter day has dawned, lads,” and so o 
With galeate curassows, just to pass 
the noxious nights. ur 
An educated Igorrote was meditating I couldn't face Dawes’ pipe again—I think that I should 
there dic 
On tetraherahedrons by a 4 


lantern’s xanthic glare. 

He barred my way, the misan- 
thrope, with mien dehortative. 

I sighed, “In such a heinous 
place I cannot wish to live.” 

And so of that wild world I 
spared no smallest smither- 
een, 

But blew the blasted thing to 
bits with trinttrotoluene. 

~Helen Winslow Stanford. 


The Death of the Old 
Rotogravure Editor 
A BALLAD 











Use Almost Any Tune You 
Have in the House 

Tourist: “Is That Real or is it Advertising Something?" T WAS during the conven- 

tion held for to decide the fate 
Recondite Ravings After the Prolonged f the Grand Old Party’s candidates in 1928. 7 

Perusal of a Dictionary In a great newspaper office, midst the bustle and the 

hum, 
JTDREAMED I saw a sapajou upon a tolu tree, Suddenly a name was shouted—the decision, it had 

Devouring sapodilla plums with savage simian glee. come! f 
I heard the awesome aard-wolf’s yawp beneath nocturnal Who would have the nomination? Who had been the ' 
skies; lucky one? f 

It mingled with the capercaillie’s capernoity cries. ’Twas none other than Nick Longworth, great Ohio's 

The coalescence of such sounds was more than I could bear; favorite son! ” eeeaiael Auntie: “Ie That Mama Over There?” 
Wy psychoplasm all agog, I fled away from there. Then the rotogravure editor, aged, bent, with locks Littte Girt: “2 Don't Know. I Can't See Her Legs” 

I ran and ran, but all in vain; I soon was forced to of gray, 5 
pause ; Called his staff, and laughed aloud as he to them these words He always is behind it, and the camera will not lie! é 
1 wily wivern had me clutched in fierce raptorial claws. did say: What could we have done with Watson that is new under thi ' 
1 sanguinary smile illumed his iridescent eyes, sun? ' 
ind with a ptlerygoidal flap he swiftly did arise. Cuorus: “A brighter day has dawned, lads! Or with Johnson, Borah, Hoover, that a camera hasn’t done? : 
My capillaries all congealed, my cardiac rhythm ceased, Go get your cameras out! And Lowden! All this farmer stuff, I’ve seen it, man and boy t 
Wy hair became canescent quite—or grizzled at the least. And polish up the lenses, lads, These fifty years, and it’s the same—Vermont or Illinois! f 
F'rom cloud to cirro-stratus cloud in fearful flight we dashed, With many a manly shout! The same old plow, the same old home, the same old « ' 
Until I slipped and dropped to earth, not mangled, only Your shutters set for snaps, lads, darned hay t 
hed Or times, if dull the day be. Continued on Page 86 H 
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Stock your pantry now— 
during Canned Foods Week! 


This is the right time to supply 
yourself for the winter with those 
fresh, delicious, high quality foods 
that are best when canned. Grocers 
are this week demonstrating the big 
advantages of your buying these 
splendid foods by the dozen cans 
or the case. Fer convenience and 
economy both! 


you know theyre good ! 

You know they'll have that delicious, 
rich bean flavor which is such a complete 
satisfaction to your appetite. You know 
you'll relish their famous tomato sauce—the 
kind that only comes with Campbell’s Beans! 


Just the beans and just the tomato sauce 
that give you the most enjoyment! It’s the 
slow-cooked beans that always taste so good, 
digest so easily, yield the most substantial 
nourishment. And remember, the slow-cooked 
beans are Campbells! 








Slow-cooked D isesti ble 
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AMPBELL Soup CC yMPANY 
Cc 


12 cents a can 


Except in Rocky Mountain State 













ff they ve Campbells Beans, bamblelu- 
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s and in Canada 








They Made a Queer Doubie Shape That 
Went Writhing and Weaving in and Out 
Among the Spiles, and Finally Siam Up 
Against the Warehouse 


Zi 


ITHOUT thinking of sup- 
per, Allie lay inert on the 
bed, her wide eyes fixed on 
Homer’s razor strop, which hung 
from one of the lathed posts embrac- 
ing the mirror on the bureau. Again and again she heard 
his ringing laugh of contempt, a challenge flung full in the 
court’s face by that incorrigible red-headed Wilkes. The 
faces of the twelve jurymen stared out at her from the 
jungle pattern on the wall. There they all were, grotesque 
manikins, hanging owlishly on the court’s words. They 
were satisfied beyond a reasonable doubt that Homer 
Wilkes was guilty. Satisfied. They glowered at her with 
their several expressions of implacable stupidity; the little 
button-faced man with red button eyes; the man with the 
horse face and hairy ears; the dish-faced Swede; the man 
with lumpish brow and peaked chin; the man with cavern- 
ous eyes; the man with a head like a yellow moon and 
eyes like mournful blue moonbeams; the man in rumpled 
brown clothes and teased-out mustache, like a window 
dummy, with that fixed light in his eye, which was really 
due to the great remove at which he found himself from 
the spittoon. 

There they were, pretending to give ear, to sift evidence, 
to weigh facts and form conclusions, when all the time 
perhaps they were no more than so many objects stuffed 
with sawdust. In her fierce hatred of them she began to 
have Homer’s own misdoubt of respectability itself. Cap- 
tain Foster had seemed the only full man among them. 
His influence over such a sorry group must have been fatal 
and final. She saw them around a table, palms up, and 

‘aptain Foster sliding new bills across to them, one at a 
time 

For the thousandth time she asked herself why she had 
not denounced his presence on the jury. Would it have 
yeen so hard for her to have confessed her past relations 
with the man? Had she even so late held on somehow to 
that too alluring prospect of another life, in more pleasing 
circumstances than those in which unlucky Homer Wilkes 
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By Richard Matthews Hallet 
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could place her, and with a different measure of respect 
accorded her by those who were themselves respectable? 

Captain Foster’s wife. That was not the same thing as 
being an eleventh-hour addition to the disreputable Wilkes 
tribe surely. Had the seductions of that thought in- 
fluenced her in her silence? Had she been practically in a 
conspiracy to put Homer away behind the bars? 

Merciless little devils kept whispering these questions in 
her ear; and then they asked her a question in their turn. 
Had Homer lied to her in telling her where he had got that 
money from? 

She remembered Amby Gault’s telling her once that 
juries never went wrong, or almost never. A judgment 
struck among twelve men on a given set of facts was as 
good as infallible on those facts. 

Allie felt that she could never close her eyes again with- 
out knowing flat-footed from George Foster what had gone 
on in that jury room. Yet to apply to him in person was 
not without its dangers. 

Unable to bring herself to sleep, she stepped out of bed 
and propped the window higher. Her bedroom was on the 
ground floor, in what had been formerly the back parlor. 
Half the window space was lost in the leafage of a wet 
syringa bush all a-glitter with the drops of fog showers; but 
she could see well enough, over Jim Filloon’s ruin of a boat 
house with its tar-paper roof, the tips of the three tall masts 
of George Foster’s schooner, and even the riding light fixed 
to the fore shrouds. 

Why did he linger here, in all conscience? If he really 
meant to give up the sea and stop ashore, why did he go 
on living aboard that wretched ship? She had a mad no- 
tion to get dressed, find a dory, row out there through the 
fog which rolled about the vessel's hull and lower spars 
and ask him point-blank —— 


n= 82 8 PF 8 


A man, from 
being practically on his knees on the 
wet ground under the window, had 
sprung up in her face. It was George 
Foster himself. He was still in the 
clothes he had worn as foreman of the jury, but he was 
bareheaded, and his hair had fallen down into his eyes 

Allie had the fearful thought that it was time now that 
somebody sent for Sterritt in her-own behalf. She had 
an impulse to slam the window in the face of this halluci- 
nation. Instead, she stood with throbbing heart four or 
five feet in away from the window, where that half intrigu- 
ing and half sinister shape of Captain Foster was drawn, 
looming big against the fog. 

* Allie,” the man whispered. 

“George.” 

It was like waking from a dream and seeing the facts 
réestablish themselves. It was as if she and George Foster 
had never quarreled, as if they were still lovers and this 
intervening madness were quite without reality. Or, it 
was so for just the fraction of a second 

“Tf I came at all,” the man groaned, “I had to come like 
this—in the night—on just the off chance. You know what 
inferences would be drawn if we were seen together in the 
daytime.” 


She recoiled a step 


“We've been seen,”’ she whispered. 

“That was an accident,” he said hoarsely. ‘I didn’t see 
you until I had got aboard.” 

‘How did you come to be on that jury?” she whispered, 
coming forward a step. 

“‘I was drawn on it.”’ 

“You were drawn on it.” 

“Isn't that enough? I don’t see that anyone can com- 
plain of a citizen in good standing being drawn for jury 
service. It’s a patriotic duty.” 

‘Lower your voice.” 


The peculiar buzz of Melviny’s intermittent snoring, 
coming through the frail wall, had stopped. She slept on a 
Continued on Page 40) 
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IN MOTOR CAR DESIGN 


The new, finer Chrysler “70” is a 
turning point in motor car body 
design—forecasting the new vogue 
in motoring for years to come. 

Its importance to greater beauty 
and greater comfort ranks with 
Chrysler’s supreme contribution 
to speed, power, safety and long 
life. 

It is a car whose fresh, new beauty 
ignores the accepted and strikes 
out into an even more pronounced 
Chrysler leadership. 

Newer, more exquisitely graceful 
bodies of exclusive Chrysler design 
—newer,moredistinctivesilhouette 
—newer luxury of comfort—newer, 


greater riding ease—newer richness 
of upholstery—newer, finer hard- 
ware and fittings—newer refine- 
ments in controls and lighting— 
newer, more attractive color blend- 
ings far in advance of current 
harmonies. 


And with this newer appearance 
the new, finer Chrysler “70” offers 
the proved superiority of perform- 
ance, dependability, economy, and 
long life which are Chrysler. 


For it is basically the same Chrysler 
“70” chassis, save for valuable 
refinements, which is more em- 
phatically than ever years ahead of 
contemporary achievement. 


CHRYSLER SALES CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED, 





THE NEW, FINER 


CHRYSLER MODEL NUMBERS 


WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


MEAN 
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Prices of the New “70” 
Are Radically Lower 


Notwithstanding the greater beauty and comfort of 
the new, finer Chrysler “70”, and the advancements 
and refinements—resulting from Chrysler’s unique 
plan of Quality Standardization—which greatly en- 
hance the “70’s” quality and value, prices have been 
radically lowered as follows:- 


Roadster / $1495 $1525 $ 3 
Brougham ; 1525 745 : 
Royal Coupe . 1545 695 l 

Royal Sedan j 1595 1795 2% 
Crown Sedan : P 1795 1895 1X 


Phaeton, $1395 Sport Phaeton, $1495 


All prices f. o. b. Detroit, subject t 









(Continued from Page 38 
cot in the dining room on nights when through the day the 
sun beating on the roof had made the attic insufferable. 
The snores began again. 

“T mean,” Allie let fall, ‘if it should leak out 
what we had been to each other in the past 

“How could that affect it? Wasn’t I on oath to return a 
verdict in accordance with the evidence?”’ 

“George, you’re certain that you did?” 

“T guess the state had a hair-jointed case against the 
man, Allie. Don’t get it into your head that that was a 
one-man jury. No, ma’am, you don’t need to reproach 
yourself with thinking the wish was father to the deed.” 

At the sly thrust of his words she faltered. ‘‘The wish?” 

“Come, I guess we can lay aside disguises now. Allie, 
you won’t contend you’re sorry the man is bottled up at 
last. It’s common knowledge what you think of him. 
Well, you’re free again. A free woman.” 

“Free.” 

“No, I’m lying. You’re bound—to me.” 

“Leave these premises,” the girl cried with a savage 
little intonation 

“Not so fast. Wait alittle. Maybe you remember what 
you said to me at our last heart-to-heart talk,’’ Captain 
Foster said darkly and fiercely, standing close against the 
house. *‘ You said, if I don’t mistake, that where you were 
concerned, want would have to be my master. Allie, it’s 
God’s truth, it’s mastering me fast. It’s turned poison 
inside.” 

Allie Wilkes stared at him. It was true, his pallor, for a 
seaman, was extraordinary. He had grown thinner, too; 
at least thinner in the face. She remembered her grievance 
against him. He had, for just a silly word on her part, a 
mere girl’s nothing, not intended to make him really 
jealous, left her to her own devices, to explain things as 
best she could. He had never come back, though there had 
been for a long time literally nothing she wouldn’t have 
done te reinstate herself in his good graces. Whose fault 
was it then if she had had marriage with Homer Wilkes 
enforced upon her? 


—~what— 
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“You should have thought of this before,”’ she said, feel- 
ing her throat close against her as if to shut off her very 
speech with so compromising a man. 

“Thought of it before,” George Foster muttered. “You 
think I have thought of anything else, at any time? Allie, 
I’ve given days and nights to it. If you could have seen 
me you would have said yourself that I had been pun- 
ished enough. And then, where you thought enough of me 
to come here personally 5 

“‘You flatter yourself,” she said coldly. ‘I came here, it 
just so happened, to marry Homer Wilkes. It seems that 
was on the cards. And he’s a better man than you are, 
even if he does have to live on prison fare and wear prison 
clothes. I’ve noticed,”’ she continued hotly, ‘‘as soon as a 
property sells, no matter how long it’s been overlooked, 
there usually is another customer springing up hot to buy.” 

“‘T’ve been a plaguey fool; no need of reminding me of 
that,” Foster groaned, dashing his forehead down against 
the window sill. “It’s my stiff-necked pride. I’ve got a 
cross-grained streak in me through my father’s side. Some- 
thing inside puts a finger on the works.” 

In spite of herself, Allie was conscious of a sympathy 
with this description of his inner state. She had felt, her- 
self, how many times, the touch of that deterrent finger, 
stopping utterance, stopping the very breath in her throat 
at a time when if she had had breath to say anything she 
must have said the very words that might have made 
everything clear between herself and Homer Wilkes. 

In spite of everything, she felt the force of Captain 
Foster’s personality coming over her again. Nothing in the 
world was shut against him; and hitherto he had had the 
luck of an immortal. If there had been one wave to wash 
him off his ship, there had been another wave to wash him 
back on again. He had even bought a four-story mansion 
in Germany, in Hamburg, for eighty-five dollars in Amer- 
ican money, and it was there that he had promised her they 
should spend their honeymoon before going on their farther 
travels. Such prospects had intoxicated her; the sea had 
no terrors for her; and now, miragelike, they hung in the 
heavens again. Without abandoning her new allegiance to 
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her husband, she had an impulse to put her hand out to 
George Foster’s head—she had, she thought, the very crisp 
feel of his rough hair between her fingers; and as if this 
impulse had been visible or had touched a hidden spring 
in him, he seized her two wrists and drew her down with a 
forcible motion. 

“‘ Are you crazy mad?” she whispered. “‘Listen.”’ 

Melviny’s snoring had stopped again; and this time it 
was not resumed. There was a sinister silence throughout 
the house. Allie snatched her wrists away. 

“That’s enough of this temporizing,” she said, very 
intense. ‘I’m willing to believe, if you tell me so, that you 
had to do what you did about the verdict; but I must 
inform you that I don’t believe my husband guilty.” 

“Tt takes an effort, though, doesn’t it?’’ Captain Foster 
uttered, with a black look in his eyes. 

“Go back to your ship,” Allie whispered, standing rigid 
She was perfectly convinced now that George Foster had 
been no fit juror for her husband's trial. Whatever the 
alignment of facts, Foster’s motive for putting Homer 
Wilkes away was just too glaring. ‘We shall be discov- 
ered,”’ she whipped out at him. 

‘Ah, flagrante delicto,”’ he quoted satirically. To her 
intense relief, he was gone. She heard him stumble blindly 
over the brick walk; then Melviny’s snoring was audible 
again; and with that at intervals came the irregular ring- 
ing of that bell, just to seaward of the schooner, a bell! 
sounded by action of the sea. 

Captain Foster, too, was a being sounded by action of 
the sea; now calm, now tempest tossed, blown upon, 
whirled end for end like gulls in a squall. There might be 
no resisting him. She remembered now that she had not 
asked him outright if he had lent money to Homer. But 
he would certainly have made denial, where he had sat 
silent in the jury box when the question of the source of 
that money had come up. 

She shut the window and locked it, and threw herself 
back on the bed. When she opened her eyes it was morning, 
and Melviny was calling out to know if she meant to sleep 

Continued on Page 42 











“Min Jewett Was Here to See You," She Announced. 
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“I Guess She's Going to Let Bygones be Bygones"’ 
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“Pure Air ~ 


in Buick 


closed cars ~ ~ ~ 


When you ride in one of the new enclosed 
Buicks, you breathe pure air. The new Buick 
Vacuum Ventilator prevents the intrusion of 
headachy engine fumes. 

Just as a vacuum cleaner rids rugs of dirt, the 
Vacuum Ventilator pulls smoke and gases 
out of the Buick crankcase. And discharges 
them into the air outside the car. 

A Buick interior is a delightful spot. The air 
is pure. Luxury and beauty surround you. 


“The 
(SREATEST 








AUTOMOBILES ARE 





Buick beauty is especially noticeable in com- 
parison with the cars of various manufactur- 
ers now described as custom models. 


The new Buicks are the talk of America 


today. 
they now introduce is an engine vibrationless 


Another vital improvement which 


beyond belief, at every point on the speedometer. 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICH. 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


EVER BUILT 


BD Sit, BUICK WILI B 





(Continued from Page 40) 
the clock around. The old lady was back to and bent over 
the bureau runner, which, if not properly weighted with 
hairbrushes or pincushions, was liable to slip off the azured 
marble surface of the walnut bureau. 

“‘T should think a cyclone had struck in here,’’ Melviny 
muttered. She went about picking up one after another 
the pink and white articles of clothing which Allie had 
dropped off mechanically in undressing. ‘‘It looks like the 
wrath of God here,”’ the old lady groaned. ‘‘ Why have you 
got that window closed? I should think you’d have a head 
on you as big as a house, sleeping in this stuffy atmosphere.” 

“Leave it as it is, please,’’ Allie said severely, but 
secretly quaking in every limb. Melviny, without paying 
the least attention, put out a hand to the window. 

“‘It’s locked,” she said, turning her head sharply. ‘“‘I 
never knew you to lock a window in your life before. You 
must be just a bundle of nerves.” 

She unlocked it and leaned out. It was almost certain 
that George Foster had left marks of his night invasion on 
the soft ground underneath the window sill; but if they 
caught Melviny’s eye, she said nothing. She drew her head 
in and said with a catch in her voice, “He'll be setting 
down to bread and water this morning.” 

Allie sat up and clasped her knees, staring through the 
open window as if she had caught another glimpse there of 
that dark apparition of the night before. Bread and water. 
Melviny’s look was reproachful. She would persist, Allie 
foresaw, in attributing that mournful diet of Homer 
Wilkes to the kind of wife he had selected. 

Not everyone, of course, would follow her lead in that. In 
the middle of the forenoon, for example, when Allie was 
lying, apathetic, on Melviny’s cot, with the dining room 
darkened—she had done literally nothing except erase 
George Foster’s footsteps with a trowel—Amby Gault was 
announced. 

“T told him you were in no condition to see him,”’ Mel- 
viny whispered, ‘‘but he wouldn’t take no.” 

“Why should he?” Allie asked. “Tell him I’l] be in in 
two minutes.” 

Mr. Gault awaited her in the parlor. He was very severe 
in dress, with a bold wing-tab collar which gave his Adam’s 
apple free play. He favored her with a commiserating 
look. Allie made certain by leaving the door into the hall 
open, and lingering near it, that Melviny had retreated the 
full length of the hall. 

Mr. Gault said, “‘Had you thought anything, Mrs. 
Wilkes, about the steps necessary for obtaining your 
freedom?”’ 

“My freedom, Mr. Gault?” 

““Your personal freedom, yes.” 

Her eyes widened. She was on her guard at once. 

“You mean ——”’ 

“IT mean, it isn’t fair to yourself—not fair to the com- 
munity, for that matter—that a woman like yourself 
should go through life shackled to a man like Homer 
Wilkes. The law provides for just such cases. Didn’t you 
know that? People get a wrong impression of the law. 
It’s not all sharp edges, not by any manner of means. It 
takes account of human sensibilities a good deal oftener 
than the layman would suppose. Now, in this case, Mrs. 
Wilkes, where you had married a man under a misappre- 
hension of his moral worth, the law says ——” 

“The law says, doesn’t it, Mr. Gault, that I married him 
for better or for worse?”’ 

“For life or good conduct, would be a better way to put 
it. The law, Mrs. Wilkes, says you are no longer compelled 
to bear his name.” 

Immediately, without a second for reflection, she flashed, 
“Has Captain Foster put you up to this?” 

And instantly, from the manifest surprise in the lawyer's 
cunning face, she measured the extent of her mistake. 

“Captain Foster?” Amby Gault repeated swiftly. 
‘Now, why, will you tell me, should Captain Foster put 
me up to this, Mrs. Wilkes?” 

She couldn’t think of a thing in the way of an answer 
that could possibly satisfy the man and at the same time 
quiet his suspicions. She could have bitten her tongue off 
for this indiscretion. Whatever way she turned, it seemed, 
at each breath she was bound to implicate herself further. 
She murmured confusedly: 

“Why should he, indeed?” with a horrible sense that she 
had let the cat out of the bag for good and all. “I hope 
you will make allowances, Mr. Gault. Just at present I’m 
realiy not accountable.” 

He allowed a second or so of silence to let the fullness of 
her predicament sink into her. 

‘Don’t think any more about it,”’ he replied then, pick- 
ing up her cold hand and patting it. She had suddenly 
recollected that it was Gault who had represented in the 
legislature the ring which had tried to get the contract for 
the fill. J. K. Thaxter’s influence had been too much for 


him at that time. 
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“Coming back to the main question,” he resumed craft- 
ily, ‘you are perhaps thinking of the publicity—the court 
room. But this time it would be another story. Quite 
another story. A decree of this kind would be granted at a 
chamber hearing, a private chamber hearing before the 
judge alone. It would be simply a matter of form, gone 
through with his honor sitting in chambers.” 

“In—in chambers?” 

“In his private office, so to speak.” 

“How can you suggest this?” Allie whispered tensely. 
“Have you thought how it would look? Oughtn’t a wife 
to take a little more lenient view than just a plain out- 
sider, even if she thought her husband guilty? Which I 
don’t by any means, Mr. Gault. I don’t.” 

“Mrs. Wilkes, choke me off if I seem personal, but it’s 
common report that you were, so to speak, tricked into 
this marriage in the first place, and half sick of your bar- 
gain before ever this thing came up. I ought to put you on 
your guard against falling in love with your husband just 
because he is found out to be a criminal. I’ve known it to 
operate that way with other women, who didn’t have your 
balance; but in your case—you simply hadn’t been here 
long enough to know his character—his inheritance.” 

Here were the wolves drawing round in a circle in the 
winter season. If there must be mercy, let it take the form 
of charity, Homer Wilkes had said once jeeringly, with a 
sweep of that full-fleshed arm of his. Knock a man down, 
and then help him to his feet again, and see about getting 
him some crutches. 

With the echo of that bantering laugh in her ears, it 
seemed as much so as if Homer were standing there before 
her, she stood irresolute. She could feel the actual squeeze 
of his strong hand on her body as he lifted her to put a 
kiss on her averted cheek—she had been standing a little 
more over toward the south window, with her back to 
him—and after all he had relinquished her without putting 
the kiss there. He had felt her coldness. She had been 
actually sulky with him, incredible as she now thought it. 

Makeshift and make-believe, that was the best there was 
to hope for, Homer had asserted many times. 

“The thick-skinned, thick-headed people get the best of 
it in this world, Allie,” he had informed her. 

And now, if his wife divorced him, wouldn’t that square 
with the most cynical of his predictions? Wouldn't it be 
more heartless than the judge’s ordering all second cousins 
to leave the jury box? She felt now as if the entire guilt 
of his incarceration were hers. 

“Until I have proof positive that he is guilty, you’ll find 
I'll stand by him,”’ she said to Gault with a toss of her 
yellow head. 

He strode past her and jerked open the front door. 

“TI had better say that it was at your husband’s instance 
that I came here on this errand,” he said with a bleak look 
at her. 

“Now you are lying to me,”’ she gasped, sliding an arm 
through the spindling banisters behind her. 

“Consider it was Captain Foster who put me up to it, if 
it will make you feel any better,” he replied with the prac- 
ticed calm of his profession. ‘‘ But it was certainly Homer 
Wilkes who suggested the idea. I might, of course, when 
I see him next, tell him that you prefer to lay it at Captain 
Foster’s door, and let him draw his own deductions.” 

It was three days later that she learned from Melviny, 
who had it from Oleson, who spoke the current rumor, that 
the Gault interests had taken over the construction work 
on the fill, and would push it to completion rapidly, with 
the more modern methods at their command. They would 
have no mercy on the Baltimore orioles; that was plain 
from the number of motortrucks suddenly put at work on 
the fill. And they would have no object in liberating a 
man whose imprisonment fitted so well into the scheme of 
things. Allie saw that it would be of no use going to the 
county attorney with her story. What he did not know 
now, he suspected; he very likely thought her association 
with George Foster was closer even than it was; yet he 
said nothing. He wouldn’t stir in the matter. 

The prison warden, Jared Fisher, was no better. When 
she had approached him he had told her bluntly that 
Homer Wilkes was not just at present a safe man to inter- 
view. 

“He might do you some personal harm,” he said with- 
out mincing matters. 

“‘Why should he want to harm me?” Allie pleaded. 

“If you don’t know, I don’t,” the warden said equiv- 
ocally. ‘I do know he’s not a fit man for anybody to see in 
his present mood, and I won’t risk it. He’s turned sour. 
I never knew a Wilkes to be straightened out yet by so- 
journing with me. They get uglier. Anybody’d think they 
had been born in captivity. The best thing you can do, 
young woman, is forget about him,” he called back over 
his shoulder, before turning into the barber shop. 

Forget about him. She could think of nothing else. She 
could see him passing his irreligious Sundays, waggling his 
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ears at little girls striving to be good. Then there was the 
thrust of his dory against hers, in the fog, when she had 
had half a mind to drown herself. He had been always 
cropping up, straddling across her path, with that some 
thing in his eyes half sad, half humorous. “What do you 
make of it?”” he seemed to be saying; and now she didn't 
have an answer ready for him. She visioned him hurling 
terrific balls the length of the bowling alley, crouching 
there, grinning, while the crowd yelled that he was on a 
wreck. 

On a wreck, and going down. It was like the foundering 
of human personality, if she could believe Warden Fisher; 
and another man was there in his place. He had turned 
sour. Fisher had said that a man who was always and 
eternally thinking that every other man was a scoundrel 
was pretty likely to turn out a scoundfel himself, even 
when he didn’t start under the handicap of being a Wilkes 
in the beginning. A scoundrel. Never. Stealing was mean, 
despicable. Whatever his faults, there was nothing mean 
about Homer Wilkes. The warden’s fear that he might do 
her some personal harm was nothing short of ludicrous. It 
couldn’t be his real reason. 

She was more afraid of George Foster now. She had not 
slept on the ground floor since that first midnight visita- 
tion. She moved her things up into a little room at the top 
of the house. She lay there quaking at the slip of a latch 
or the rattle of a blind. 

But if the presence of George Foster in the harbor was 
fearsome, the threat of his departure put her into a panic 
She learned of that from Tom Fisher. Late one afternoon 
Tom found her standing before him in all her complicating 
loveliness, her head drooped. She was saying that now she 
must find something to do, and that if he should hear of 
anything—or know of anyone 

He said cheerfully that if he should happen to hear of 
anything—he didn’t for the moment— why, naturally, he 
would be only too willing. Yes. Anything in his power. 

“You might wait on table at the hotel,”’ he suggested. 

“That would mean coming home late at night,” she said 
faintly. 

“How long since you’ve been afraid of coming along 
home nights?”’ Tom asked, arching his brows. Thena look 
of understanding crossed his face. ‘“‘ Don’t you worry about 
that man Wilkes getting out. He’s in a safe place. That's 
a mighty up-to-date jail,’ he asseverated. Wiping out a 
glass with a damp rag, he shot her a curious look, as if try- 
ing to read the expression in her eyes when she was off her 
guard. Then, leaning toward her on his fat elbows, he 
whispered: 

“Might go a sea voyage, if you did feel scary. Might get 
George Foster to take you on as stewardess. He was look 
ing for a steward this morning.” 

“Ts he putting to sea?” All the color left her cheeks. 

“‘He’s provisioning, I know that,’ Tom Fisher said 
“Fact is, I guess he’s pretty well provisioned, outside of 
canned goods. He’s got a Portuguese crew aboard.” 

Allie felt the walls of the grill move in on her from al! 
sides. Tom Fisher grinned companionably. 

“You seem to think I am interested to keep Homer 
Wilkes where he is,’’ she muttered. 

““Wouldn’t any woman in her right senses be?” Fisher 
replied; but she felt the breath of some sinister insinuation 
like a blow on the cheek. Sick at heart, frightened throug! 
and through at this consequence of her delay, she slipped 
out into the street. Something must be done at once. If 
she was to get a new trial for Homer she must make publi: 
George Foster’s bias while George Foster was still on dry 
land. If she waited until he put to sea people would say 
that she had done that deliberately, fastening guilt on a 
man who wasn’t present to defend himself. 

She found herself going up the dusky stairs to Amby 
Gault’s office. When from behind his battered desk he 
caught sight of her turning in at his door, he jumped up 
and swung a chair out from the adjoining room. He circled 
round her and shut the door. 

““You’ve thought better of it,’’ he said heartily. ‘‘ Mrs 
Wilkes, I knew I only had to give a woman of your good 
sense a little time. You want to start proceedings.” 

“You're quite wrong,” Allie said in queer flat tones. His 
personality, even when not exerted against her, had a 
power to soften and loosen her fibers; she couldn’t find the 
appropriate words; and the words she did utter trembled 
on her lips. “I want—Mr. Gault, please don’t think me 


foolish—I want a new trial for my husband 
““That’s impossible,” the attorney said abruptly. 
““No—there are new facts.” 


“There were enough before.” 
“The trial was a mockery,” Allie said in a hollow whis- 
per. “‘A man who had been—my fiancé—was sitting in 
the jury box.” 
“Your fiancé. Who was that?” 
“Captain George Foster.” 
Continued on Page 66 
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Danger/ Wrong winter oil invites : 
(1) Increased engine wear --- perhaps 25%. 
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through the use of Gargoyle Mobiloil as 


advised by the Mobiloil Engineers in 


the Winter 


Chart. 


column of the Mobiloil 


In winter many cars require oil of dif- 


ferent characteristics than that which 


is correct in summer. 


Other cars can 


successtully use the same oil the year 


around. 


matter. 


Don’t guess about this vital 


Make sure. Experienced mo- 


torists do. So do automcetive engineers. 


That is why so many of them turn to 


the Mobiloil Chart asa scientific guide 


to economical winter lubrication. 


30¢ a quart is a fair retail price for 


5 


genuine Mobiloil from barrel or pump. 


(Slightly higher in Southwestern, Moun- 


tain and Pacific Coast States.) 











TRANSMISSION AND DIFFERENTIAL: 


For their correct lubrication, use Gargoyle 
Mobiloil “C” or “CC” recommended by 
complete Chart available at all dealers 


Vacuum Oil 


Compa 
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(2) Gasoline dilution of oil-- pos- 
sibly 15% in 150 miles. 






(3) Battery depletion --in compar - 
atively few starts. Relief comes:: 








Headquarters: 61 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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with the visitor in a conclave of seven and 
talk and read till midnight; all this after 
the big shout is over. Such riots justify all 
the trouble, and are often very, 
indeed; jolly as Willy Smith's baseball 
game. I and all other living rimers stil] 
hold these small riots, especially all over 
the South and West, though they remain ut- 
terly unadvertised. This is as it should be 
Yea, this conclave of seven is the thing 
for which the poet has really made the trip, 
_ for university, without 
wing it, has paid the bill. It continues 
in the South and West but in a 
all over America, and has been go- 
1912, when Poetry, A 
Magazine of Verse, was launched in Chicago 
by the 1893 Chicago World’s Fair set, and 
the University of Chicago set, rallied by 
Harriet Monroe, Alice Corbin Henderson 
and Mrs. William Vaughn Moody. 


very gay 


which the 
not only 
measure 
Ing on since October, 


Messrs. Flip and Utopia 


I desire to step back to a peculiar mo- 
ment in the large university assembly, after 
the visitor has recited his best for two 
hours, and just as he is starting for the 
semi-secret conclave of seven. The visitor 
is so tired he can hardly stand up. A 
pimply-faced boy now appears. I will call 
him Mr. Flip. He has been sent by the 
local newspaper. He says he has not heard 
the recital; he has not had time. But he 
practically demands that the visitor, who 
best and is, as I say, tired 
as a dog, and sweating like a football player, 
sive the entire recital over again for Mr 
Flip’s personal benefit, there, in five 
onds on the auditorium steps in the pneu- 
wind. He demands that thirty 
work be delivered in those five sec- 


has done his very 


sec- 


monia 
years’ 
onds by an utterly exhausted human being 
Though every newspaper of any standing 
has a man on the staff who has done con- 
siderable reading and probably writes fairly 
good verse, this expert is not sent to listen 
to the recital, and he is seldom commis- 
sioned to read the visitor’s books throug} 
before he arrives in town. Though it may 
be one of the oldest universities in the land, 
n the biggest of towns e pimply-faced 
little wretch, Mr. Flip, is sent to insult the 
and it is perfectly obvious that when 
Mr. 


poet: 





the wretch, lip, was in school he was 
kept after hours to memorize Thanatopsis 
and to gaze on the long-haired travesty of a 
picture of William Cullen Bryant. He had 
no such English teacher as mine. He and 
the editor in chief are men together in hat- 
ng poets with all their souls; and he is sent 
, and not to interview. Th 


to insult is testi- 


mony can be corroborated by any member 
of the Poetry Society of America. I hope 
they offer the public two hundred varia- 


tions of the same 

But I have ventured for tl 
this article to imagine an ideal reporter 
Mr. Utopia. I have ventured to imagine 
one who, though he has not had time to at 
tend the recital or to race through the poet’s 
books in the library in seven minutes, still 
is willing to ask him clear questions there in 
the pneumonia wind, and to put down clear 
answers. I have thought of a few ques- 
my worst enemy could ask me 
without aggravating 


le purposes of 


tions whicl 
and I could 
irther hostilities. 

Mr. Utopia asks, “* W 
nition have you secured?” 

My books have 
1912, when I quit trying hard to be a 
beggar from back door to back 
Through the efforts of the English depart- 
ment of Baylor University, Waco, Texas, 
beginning in the Far South, I have sung 
my songs to my own tunes for most of the 
English departments of the state universi- 
ties of the forty-eight states of the nation, 
ind the English departments of other uni- 
versities and colleges; and I have been re- 
alled.to many of these seven and eight 
which matters are a source of great 
And I have brought out three 


answer! 


hat degree of recog- 
been published steadily 
since 


door. 


times, 


de to me 
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books where 
own pen-and-ink pictures 

Mr. Utopia asks, “‘What has been the 
financial return in your case?” 

None. Most years I owe no money and 
I have no money. Every university pays 
my way to the next town. That’s about all 
No poet has ever made any money out of 
having his poetry published, and no poet 
ever will. If the fee is two hundred dollars, 
it is one hundred dollars for coming to town 
and one hundred for leaving 
twenty-four hours. There has 
poetry in the history of the world that has 
made money for the poet. The New 
Poetry Movement began when Abel made 
a more acceptable sacrifice than Cain; but 
the sacrifice of Abel was not intended as a 
money-making idea. On the last great day, 
when Gabriel blows his trumpet, even if he 
blows it in sonnets, he will not do it for the 
money that isin it. If he does do it for the 
cash he will not be Gabriel and it will not 
be the last great day. It will be a second- 

rate Hollywood movie of the last great day y, 
and business will continue as usual 

But I allow the reporter, Mr. Utopia, to 
ask the question again: ‘‘What has been 
the financial return in your case?” 

I must admit that I have in certain very 
energetic years made money speaking from 
platforms of universities, though for the 
most part I now hate platforms of all kinds 
with all my heart and soul, and will so con- 
tinue till I have years of rest. I have used 
up the money recuperating from many a 
devastating heartbreaking hour. The wear 
and tear of Pullman cars and hotel life, even 
at best, is terrific, and increases insidiously, 
and has nothing whatever to do with 
poetry or anincome. The railroads and the 
hotels have taken my money and they are 
welcome. I do not owe anybody much and 
am not likely to do so. 


the songs were based on my 


inside of 


been no 


A Great Discovery 


I have been a little severe on the young 
reporter, Mr. Flip, for nagging the poet in 
the pneumonia wind after he | 
best for a thousand people, and for insult- 
ing him by saying he has not been to the 
recital. But I am not quite through with 
that brigand, Mr. Flip. Next morning he 
comes out with a column, with 
which have nothing to do with the case 
They generally say of me “Jazz Poet Per- 
forms,” though I have put it on record in 
a dozen places in my books that I hate jazz 
with all my soul. I come of rural, dry, 
crossroads-church, blue-grass Southern 
stock and believe in the slow rural pace 
The first sentence of the column goes on to 
say: “Mr. Lindsay looks like the typical 
business man and does not have the long 
hair and flowing tie of the conventional 
poet.”” It is always brought forward about 
every poet as a great discovery. The young 
reporter is still thinking of that ferocious 
picture that misrepresents William Cullen 
Bryant; is still hating Thanatopsis, a 
Meditation on Death. 

I have met practically all the 
who get into print in England or America 
Not one of them wears long hair or a flow- 
ing tie. Not since 1880 has any poet worn 
long hair or a flowing tie. Every man of 
letters knows this, every human being on 
every newspaper who does even a moder- 
ate amount of book reading knows it; but 
it seems still to be news that the two hun- 
dred living versifiers of America and the 
two hundred living versifiers of England 
do not wear long hair and fiowing ties, and 
are dressed in what the newspapers call 
conventional business-man garb. No poet 
is a business man, or he would not be a poet 
People who write verses dress and act in a 
general way like their neighbors back in the 
home town. In short, they still wear the 
blanket and do not act educated. 

But back of the pest reporter, Mr. Flip’s 
attitude is the frame of mind of the univer- 
sity which would send for a poet three times 


1as done his 


headlines 


versifiers 


EVENING POST 


n tnree a 
miles of desert merely to gaze on hin 
without once buying one of his books. The 
attitude, 


of the sacred seven < 


university aside from the grou; 


f whom I 


same as Mr. Flip 


nave spoKer 


is fundamentally the 


They want the singer to stay modest a 
violet, but they eternally want t ok at 
him and poke him up. They want once 


more to reassure themselves that he dos 
not remind them of that art panel t} 

used to hang in the third grade. For t} 
they will pay handsome car 
handsome fee. But buying and reading ons 


small book is an utterly different mat 


Costly Vanity 
Thus we anticipate—for the third q 
tion of the ideal nonexistent reporter, Mr 
Utopia, is rather hard-boiled and, as he 
thinks, businesslike: “‘ What sale have j 
had on your books?” 
ANSWER: Just about enoug! 


to pay i 


the corrections and designing of the various 
editions, for which, of course, the poet is 
charged by the publisher. The poet is 


fined by the business department of the 
publishing house for the presumption of 
attempting to improve his works 

A poet who is reviewed with approval by 
the three hundred most reliable 
America will sell three hundred copies of 
his book. The critical approval serves to 
introduce him to the universities. If his 
book is sold at four dollars, he gets forty 
cents a book; if his book is sold at one dol- 
lar he gets ten cents a book. Figure it out 
for yourself. The book represents from ten 
to forty years of work and winnowing. A 
poet writes about seven possible poems in a 
lifetime. It takes a lifetime to find whicl 
the seven are. Magazines pay about fifteen 
dollars for respectable verse, insisting that 
it be short. They class it as wall paper to 
fill an empty space. The writer or his point 
of view is not advertised. For 
Northeastern critic of my work has taker 
seriously Springfield, the 
whose future I have always dreamed; the 
city I dearly 

ld will yet be Mecca 

T he poet may have been 


critics ir 


instance, no 


ilgrim City, o 


love and delight in. Spring 
recKiess enoug! 
to have sent a set of his books to the prin 
cipal English department of the 
versities, and so on, that entertained him, 
charging it to his royalty account Hi 
motive in this may have been simply vanity 
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He has the vague hope that his work may be 
that his general 
ngfield, the Pilgrim City 
stood. But the 


otten 


read some day, aims, suc} 
as this about Spri 
f Democracy, may be under 
publiahes is stern, and it is quite 
found at the end of the tour that the poet 
owes the publisher money for this distribu 
tion. 1 think at the pres 
the poets who are 
in England and America, owe 





nt moment that 
most of kn wn, well OF 


incidentally, 


their publishers money. This comes about 
by their recklessly revising or illustrating 
their books, or by presenting them to a few 


sisters, cousins, aunts, libraries or Englis! 
departments 

Why does the publisher fool with t 
2” asks Mr. I topia 


sher makes money off the poet 


cranky poet 

The publi 
by persuading him ultimately, through a 
carefully 
nevels or textbooks 


selected middleman, to 


textbooks preterred 


Textbooks can be made compulsory read 
ing by all the boards of education in the 
land, and another generation of young 


Americans can be 
they are textbooks of verse 
ding of the poet into becoming a textbook 
factory or atlas factory or novel 
a theme worthy of Patrick Henry 


made to hate poetry 
This slow kid 


factory 


The publisher expects to make a profit 
from ae one book in seven. By the time 
the seventh year comes and the seventl 


book is produced, he earnestly hopes that 
the gentleman will be no longer 
however the publisher may adve 
spread, he has not the 


a poet, tor 


rtise and 


remotest notion of 


flerent years to cross at isand 
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Victor Hugo’s immortal epic 
in moving - pictures 

The question before the house 
is settled. The public has de- 
cided it. 

You will see Victor Hugo’s im- 
mortal “Les Miserables” in pic- 
ture just as you have asked for it. 

It will be presented in two 
pictures of medium length, each 
a complete story in itself, rather 
than one picture of excessive 
length. 

The 


response to my question, and the 


thousands of letters in 
tremendous interest of picture- 
patrons in England were the 
deciding factors. 

The letters said that the writers 
could not sit through any picture 
of five hours’ duration. Yet, they 
didn’t want to lose any of Hugo’s 
supreme story. And I havealways 
paid strict attention to letters. 

“Les Miserables” will be pre- 
sented in two pictures at succes- 
sive showings, the first story under 
the title, ““The Soul of Humanity” 
—the second story under the title, 
“The Barricades.” 

At the British premier show- 
ing in Portsmouth, England, the 
first week’s attendance when 
7 I he 
shown, amounted to a crush. 


“The 


Was 


Soul of Humanity” was 


On the second week when 


” 


Barricades” was shown, it 
even greater. 
that this 


Universal Film de France pic- 


I sincerely believe 
ture has been produced exactly 


as the great author himself would 


have liked to see it. 
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(Carl Laemmle 
President 


(To be continued next week) 
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that reads poetry or sells it. His real high- 
pressure salesmen interview boards of 
education. 

Big novels make a little money, but soon 
run out. The publisher has learned through 
long experience that most novelists begin by 
being real poets, by writing a book of verse, 
so he is willing to keep as many young poets 
before the universities as the universities are 
willing to send for and feed and pass on. 
The publisher does this with the expectation 
that about one in twenty of these fellows, 
he cares not which, will become a novel 
writer or a textbook producer by the time 
he is about forty years of age. The rest 
who stand by their songs are dropped or in- 
sulted or flattered or kidded along or pa- 
tronized according to the disposition of the 
individual publishing house. Since I have 
held pretty closely to the idea of producing 
pen-and-ink pictures and verses only—the 
verses written to fit the pictures—and have 
refused to produce textbooks, novels, his- 
tories, biographies, or essays, I have had no 
sale on my work, though I am now forty- 
six. I am continuing with private pam- 
phlets with the greatest enthusiasm, as I 
did when I was a beggar. My bedroom is 
stacked to the ceiling with these pamphlets. 
My mottois: Free Speech and a Free Press. 
The theme of these pamphlets is still 
Springfield, the Pilgrim City. To distribute 
these free, spending my last cent on them, 
is the joy of my life, incredible as that may 
seem. They are full of my own drawings, as 
well printed as I can afford, with verses 
written to fit the same. 

Mr. Utopia asks, ‘‘Do you think it is 
enough for a poet to gain the recognition of 
other poets, or should he feel it his ambi- 
tion to reach as wide a public as possible?” 


Literary Barter 


I have spoken of my tramp days. They 
are recorded in two books that never sell— 
A Handy Guide for Beggars and Adven- 
tures While Preaching the Gospel of 
Beauty. They represent a total of almost a 
year, three quite separate expeditions in my 
life in which I kept away from all railroads 
and tramps, walked alone from door to door 
with Jeffersonian democracy in my heart, 
and with the determination to sing my 
Springfield poems to some few American 
farm families, one family at a time. The 
very fact that I attempted this three quite 
separate times indicates that I respect and 
love the American people, beginning with 
the most illiterate farm hand. One of the 
pamphlets of my songs about Springfield 
which I carried with me was entitled 
Rhymes to be Traded for Bread. To trade 
rimes directly for bread is a desperate un- 
dertaking for many reasons, but no more 
desperate than life itself; and I recommend 
it to any young poet who has not a wife, a 
family or debts. As heretofore implied, 
I am a deal of a Jeffersonian, for which I 
apologize humbly to all Hamiltonians. I 
cannot help it. It is hereditary. But being 
a Jeffersonian has not interfered with 
equally successful and unsuccessful at- 
tempts to trade rimes for bread with 
people who owned skyscrapers bigger than 
any publisher ever owned. Also there is 
red Indian and Spanish in me. Possibly 
this may account for the fact that I exas- 
perate fearfully any publisher who really 
knowsme. He finds to hisastonishment that 
I am neither humble nor broken, though 
forty-six and poor. It is a state which 
the claque of the publisher will undertake 
to punish, if possible. Some of this article is 
written within sound of the Blackfeet tom- 
toms, and the music drowns the claque. 

People who have read this article so far 
are beginning to suspect that there is little 
humility in my bones. If I am shot at sun- 
rise it will not be for meekness, but for go- 
ing back to the blanket and acting like I did 
before I was educated. But, men and 
brethren, let us all view this incredible situ- 
ation with a proper sense of humor, and 
proceed. 

I find the raw appetite for poetry about 
the same in all normal human creatures. I 
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have found gentlemanly farm hands who 
tolerated a song or two, and gentlemanly 
potentates. But all these people have to 
be hand picked, and the poet is in the end 
a family physician, a general practitioner, 
not a standardized, foolproof hospital or 
clinic expert. He must forever go to man, 
the separate human being, and become one 
of the little conclave of seven of which I 
have spoken, assembled by the assistant in- 
structor of English. This is as large a unit 
as a poet should sing for in one day. I have 
always thought this, and woe to those flip 
critics who have assumed I thought any- 
thing else. 

From about 1870 till 1918 my father was 
an old-fashioned family doctor in Spring- 
field, Illinois, and Sangamon County. He 
comes very readily to mind, indeed, as 
an illustration. A poet may contribute 
throughout his life to about as many 
families as an old-fashioned family doctor 
can take care of. The rest is fake, adver- 
tising, forced growth. Big and little poets 
would be left absolutely alone to this per- 
fectly natural conception of their lives if 
all publishers did not have the trade tradi- 
tion of sweating textbooks, novels, antholo- 
gies, or the like, out of them by a long and 
slow process of carefully systematized flat- 
tery. The fact that you can write verse is in 
itself a certificate that you can write prose. 


The Poetry of Statesmen 


In 1912 when Poetry, A Magazine of 
Verse, was launched by the set that had 
built The Chicago World’s Fair of 1893, 
and by the University of Chicago set, poets 
suddenly began to correspond with one an- 
other. For four or five years there was 
marvelous unity among them. The basis of 
this correspondence was their mutual con- 
tribution to Poetry, A Magazine of Verse. 
Slowly there emerged the twenty poets 
most easily advertised, then the scouts of 
the Manhattan publishers took notice, 
used them for figureheads at their ships’ 
prows for a while, tried to make them all 
into novelists, textbook writers, and so on, 
but failed for the most part, and told their 
obedient claques that the New Poetry 
Movement was over. These poets are still 
writing for Poetry, A Magazine of Verse, 
still in correspondence, and youngsters of 
their discovering are coming on like waves 
of the sea. The movement began as a 
Southern and Western movement, and so 
continues. Read the magnificent Travel 
Tale, in Poetry, A Magazine of Verse for 
June, 1926, with its roll call of new names. 
It is the chronicle of Harriet Monroe’s 
journey through the South and West under 
the wing of Baylor University, English 
Department, Waco, Texas, and contains 
such names as that of Robinson Jeffers, the 
newest and most thundering poet for many 
a long day, a sort of Paul Manship of verse, 
living in California. ‘“‘That Chicago maga- 
zine” still gives out laurels, and Man- 
hattan cannot wave it aside. 

I have spoken of the hardships of travel. 
It has also its great glories. If people like 
Harriet Monroe did not make these jour- 
neys, rallying the youngest of the singing 
birds in little after-meeting conclaves of 
“about seven,” the poets would indeed be 
in a lonely land. 

Mr. Utopia asks: ‘‘Isn’t it a mistake to 
underestimate and scoff at public opinion?” 

Certainly. The most towering recent 
work from that group which burst upon 
America in 1912 is Carl Sandburg’s book, 
Abraham Lincoln—The Prairie Years 
issued in 1926. Much of it is prose poetry, 
the best free verse Carl Sandburg has ever 
written. This book has won the unstinted 
praise of Sandburg’s friends and enemies, 
and is sweeping across England. It is such 
a book as any of the two hundred living 
poets of America or the two hundred living 
poets of England would glory in having 
written if they could. 

This brings me to a theory that may be 
personal. Up to the Civil War and through 
the Civil War our best poets were our 
statesmen. I class The Declaration of In- 
dependence, the best of the letters of 
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Jefferson to Adams, of Adams to Jefferso; 
the pamphlets of Alexander Hamilto: 
when they were most fiery, Washington’ 
Farewell Address, and most anythiny that 
was in the old McGuffey’s Fifth Reads 
as American poetry. Fortunately that 
McGuffey no longer circulates as a text 
book, so I suggest that you get it at a 
secondhand store at any price. Read aloud 
the Address of the Indian Chief to th 
White Settler, the Supposed Speech of 
Black Hawk, and read them with no schoo! 
marms present, and no pictures of long 
haired, spiteful old men on the wall to spoi 
the joy. You will have the time of your 
life. 


Poetry Unsuspected 


All this leads us to the best of the papers 
of Lincoln, especially the Gettysburg Ad 
dress. These represent American poetry, 
and people read them with a gigantic poetic 
thrill because no schoolmarm has rubbed 
it into them that state papers are poetry 
They are left free to like them or let them 
alone. They have no association in child 
hood memory with senile and mysterious 
creatures. 

Another great poetic act of those who 
were brought before the public in 1912 was 
the publication in 1925 of the two-volume 
life of John Keats, by the valiant Amy 
Lowell. This she produced as she was dy- 
ing, and so it was that nothing in her life 
became her like the leaving of it. If ever 
mortal warrior died with the flag upon the 
battlements, it was Amy Lowell, laboring 
at her John Keats in the face of physical 
agony and desperate trouble. Neither Carl 
Sandburg’s Lincoln book nor Amy Lowell’s 
Keats are classed as poetry, but certainl; 
both are sufficient certificates of the fact 
that there are things in the heart of the new 
poet which he wishes to say to the whol 
world, that he has what Jefferson called ‘‘a 
decent respect for the opinions of mankind.” 

Mr. Utopia asks: “ Do you find that the 
public reacts to good verse?”’ 

The answer is: Yes; so long as they do 
not know that it is poetry. There is not a 
human being in America outside of the 
special students of English who would be- 
lieve you, should you say that the King 
James Version of the Bible is poetry 
People hate poetry and they love the Bible, 
and they are not going to let you spoil th 
Bible for them. Some of them would even 
stare if you told them that their favorite 
play of Shakspere is poetry, because they 
hate poetry and love that play. Most of 
the senators in Washington would be horri 
fied if you told them that the writings of th« 
fathers of the Republic are poetry, becauss 
they hate poetry and love the writings of 
the fathers of the Republic, and without 
knowing it, they prefer to quote the most 
poetic lines. I might go even further and 
say that the most applauded lines in th« 
high-class plays on Broadway this season 
are poetry. They are rhythmic, some of 
them as beautifully constructed as a line o 
Milton. But if you want to kill a play by 
a standard playwright put up the sign: A 
Poetical Play. I could go even further and 
say that some of the business slogans and 
billboards which the hard-jawed business 
men like best are effective to the extent to 
which they are poetry, and nofurther. ‘Tel 
it not in Gath, publish it not in the streets 
of Askelon.”’ 

One of the best things Al Smith does for 
his friends once in a while is to sing Th« 
Sidewalks of New York. All that is good ir 
that little old song hit is poetry. But do 
not tell New York. They think that song 
is hard-boiled, too, and we must not ruin it 
for them. 

I have ventured to speak of the way in 
which Abel made a more acceptable sacri- 
fice than Cain, and how that was the first 
poem; but I am a little hasty in my 
chronology. The Gospel according to Saint 
John says: “In the beginning was the 
Word, and the Word was with God, and the 
Word was God. The same was in the be- 
ginning with God. All things were made by 

(Continued on Page 48) 
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Continued from Page 46) 
Him; and without Him was not any thing 
made that was made. And the Word 
was made flesh, and dwelt among us. . . .” 

I am no theologian, but I would draw the 
attention of those who would mock at 
words to this strange and authoritative 
Scripture. There is not the least doubt in 
my mind that the American people are liv- 
ing a magnificent, a beautiful, and in many 
ways, a great religious life. They are living 
on, with tremendous power and with new 
tides of singing, dancing, spontaneous chil- 
dren pouring in. Most of this article has 
been devoted to the ironical misunder- 
standing of the words ‘poetry’ and 
“poet” in the face of a perfect whirlwind of 
poetry and song that happens to be labeled 
something else. But in Poetry, A Maga- 
zine of Verse, in a special way, in certain 
limited circles, this great religious life is 
openly acknowledged by our very youngest 
writers. This magazine was the first, and 
still continues as the most resolute and 
effective warrior in the business of restor- 
ing the word “ poetry” to its original mean- 
ing in the dictionary of America. 

This necessary restoration movement 
under Harriet Monroe, a statesman of in- 
creasing power in the literary world, came 
about through one of the American situa- 
tions which would have been humorous if it 
had not been pathetic. 


Poetry and Youth 


That row of pictures showing the Amer- 
ican poets of 1880, senile, long-haired and 
malevolent, is again our subject matter. 
No man knoweth why the publishers who 
took their poems away from their widows 
thought that it was necessary to publish 
the oldest instead of the youngest pictures 
of these gentiemen. Poetry will be young 
until Gabriel blows his trumpet, and after- 
ward. But these poets, in this patented, 
scowling aspect, had become established 
properties of now forgotten publishing 
houses. As usual in such cases, their most 
aged aunts or their silliest disciples sur- 
vived them. Anyway, we were treated 
from 1880 until 1912 with deadly reminis- 
cences of the dead—required reading, if pos- 
sible—Longfellow’s correspondence with 
some sniffing Sunday-school teacher who 
should have been shot at sunrise for in- 
vading his privacy! Every old gentleman 
east of the Hudson had a book to sell, which 
was forced on the public at Christmas—all 
about Oliver Wendell Holmes’ last case of 
rheumatism. We were treated to the pious 
remarks Whittier was alleged to have made 
in a mistaken moment, and told by the 
toothless that Emerson drank nothing 
stronger than tea. Not till 1912 was the 
market for reminiscences of 1880 and 
patent anthologies of the old steel-engraving 
type completely glutted. Not till 1912 had 
the old publishing houses gone under the 
sod or retired to their proper place. We 
poor helpless children—-were plastered and 
plastered and plastered with anthologies 
and textbooks containing alleged selections 
from gentlemen who all deserved a better 
fate. 

Put it down as almost an axiom that any 
anthology, good or bad, is a robbery of the 
poets or of their widows. The anthology 
contains the ear of one poet, and the toe of 
another, and the eye of still another. It can 
be sold by the freight-car load,but no poet’s 
widow receives compensation for toe or ear 
or eye. I—who am still living in spite of 
my rashness—have seldom received a cent 
of compensation for anything of mine ap- 
pearing in any anthology, and I suppose 
there are two hundred in active circulation, 
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with what are alleged to be representative 
sets of my verses in them, making money 
for somebody. 

With due apologies to dear friends who 
have prepared them, and who have not the 
remotest notion they are victims of a sys- 
tem, I say the anthology gives the general 
impression that poetry is cold soup. It is 
indeed cannibal soup—one man’s eye and 
another man’s liver. If you are not willing 
to read all of a man and then pick his seven 
best for yourself with your own taste, you 
had better let him alone forevermore. Do 
not think you are getting acquainted with 
the poets of America when you are taking 
a teaspoonful of that corporation cannibal 
soup. Shall the arts which are supposed to 
represent the power of choice be arbitrarily 
forced upon the people by the textbook 
trust? 

By 1912 the anthologizers and recollec- 
tors had done the worst that could be done 
for the poets who had died in 1880 or there- 
abouts. For thirty-two years we had been 
d«azsed with textbooks and emasculated 
reminiscences by order of the boards of ed- 
ucation, East and West. Then it was sud- 
denly discovered that the last of the 
perpetrators of these textbook compilations, 
these board-of-education snaps, was dead; 
and the so-called New Poets were heard 
from. I mean to say, poets from forty to 
seventy years of age who were still living 
were heard from, through Poetry, A Maga- 
zine of Verse. 

It is one of the illusions of the public, es- 
pecially of the university world, that the 
so-called New Poets are hostile to the old 
New England group. They are not. They 
are hostile to the senility and pious gabble 
that were served up in the name of the New 
England group. I once saw a lithograph 
from Godey’s Lady’s Book of young Pro- 
fessor Longfellow. He looked as grand as 
Byron, and as young and dashing. I sug- 
gest to those who would restore the pres- 
tige of Longfellow that they begin with his 
baby pictures and work up. 

You think I have no sense of humor. But 
now let me tell you a humorous anecdote. 
Recently a New York newspaper did me the 
honor to send for my picture. In my shy 
but adventurous way, I sent two—one as I 
am now at forty-six, looking somewhat like 
a relief map of the Cordilleras, a snow- 
capped, forbidding, hostile, inaccessible 
monument, a solitary granite spectacle; 
and the other, which I much preferred, a 
picture of me taken in high school at seven- 
teen, when I wrote my first two poems. 
Those two poems are not so exhilarating as 
Thanatopsis, but they are in my alleged 
collected works, and I have been asked to 
recite them by young and old at many 
universities. 


A Pen-and:-Ink Artist 


The picture of me when I wrote those, my 
first two poems, was sent back to me by the 
otherwise kindly New York paper with 
blistering indignation, almost with the 
suggestion that I had been presumptious; 
that I was no longer young and beautiful 
and that I had no business to pretend to be. 
But since I am to be kicked upstairs whet ier 
I like it or not, I think I have a right to ask 
to be known by a picture taken when I was 
very young and gay, and far more of a poet 
than I am now, if I ever was a poet. I have 
never asked for the title. I have fought 
like a wildcat all my life to be known as a 
pen-and-ink artist, and may yet win that 
privilege. Let all who would thwart me 
beware. 

One publisher considers it lese majesty 
for me even to suggest that I think myself 
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a pen-and-ink artist, since he decreed that | 
was not. For that presumption I am st 
punished by him in many ways. And h« 
ordered me to write a book of poems f 
children in the first-year high school— pre 
cisely, no older, no younger—a book that 
would serve as a text. But the fact hold 
true that there is no such thing as a pro 
fessional poet, and no man can be ordered 
about that way. What I draw and write is 
for people from five to one hundred years 
old, especially people in Springfield, Illinois 
I am not manufacturing for the trade, and 
I cannot imagine the cast-iron nerve of 
ordering a man about when you do not 
even pay him wages. I hear the Blackfeet 
tom-toms beating, beating, beating. 

Most of the good poetry, as I have said 
has appeared in pamphlet form before th« 
poet was known to the public. It is utte 
impossible to make an income from vers« 
and one must win his worldly standing and 
earn his living some other way. One of the 
most distinguished of the Middle Wester: 
poets supports himself by writing a movi 
column once a day. I do not know a poet 
in the Anglo-Saxon world who makes | 
living by poetry. Every single one of ther 
makes his living in some other way | 
could call off the list of their professi NY 
None of them are a disgrace; all are 
work. All poets of forty-six do two men’ 
work and cheerfully expect to. Most of th 
wives do their own washing and the poet 
cheerfully hangs it out to dry. 

“Which of your own efforts finds the 
most favor?”’ This is Mr. Utopia’s last 
question. 

My answer is, as usual, roundabout. | 
begin by saying the Manhattan critics wh: 
have been so about my affairs 
know nothing about them because they 
have not met my kin or been in my home. 
Their presumption is amazing. 


nara 


oracular 


Poets of Virginia 


This article began with the oid home 
Springfield, Illinois. It is still loaded wit! 
heirlooms that lead back toward Kentucky 
and from there back toward Virginia. It i 
astonishing to me, when I think throug! 
my life and history, much of it turn 
on the fact that none of my kin came fron 
north of Mason and Dixon’s Line; but thi 
is the reason, perhaps, why my _ be 
received song of late is a Southern poem. | 
have just finished two university and « 
lege tours of the entire United States, ar 
there is no doubt that in the little conclave 
of seven after the recitals, especially in the 
South and West, the most liked thing that 
I have done is the little song about Virginia 
Of course it means nothing, except to those 
who belong to my particular clan. It 
means nothing, nothing, nothing except t: 
my own people. To all others it is diffuse 
and repeti' ious, and surely they are right 
The claque who first brought my work be 
fore the Northeastern public will go on ca 
ing the roll of two or three of my piece 
separating them from all the Springfield 
and ancestral life that made them. As lit 
erary critics they are right; as persons the 
are entirely wrong. Ere I forget thee, O 
Virginia, may my right hand forget h¢ 
cunning! 

There were three great Virginia poets ir 
the very beginning—George Washingtor 
Patrick Henry, Thomas  Jeffersor 
‘““What!’’ you say. ‘We do not even know 
the names of their publishers. They were 
not poets!” 

Well, how do you know? Did you ever 
really read them? What do you know 


how 


about it? Their very names will breathe 
poetry forever, 
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“T have my reward,” said the mother 
slave in a tremulous whisper, and she gave 
one soft palm a pressure with her hand 
her hard hand; hard with work, but so soft 
with love that it might have been a palm 
of silk. 

‘‘But men, mother 
i’ve been thinking 

“T know—I’ve seen—-it’s worried me a 
lot lately. I've thought often that you 
were fretting.” 

**Well, how does a girl like me meet the 
right men?” She leaned back, her hands 
flaccid in her mother’s lap and her young 
tragedy covered her face as with a veil. It 
was pale, tense, resentful. Words came 
quicker. ‘‘Who am I? A girllike me! 
Living jn this little Nowhere Street! In 
this hideous little house! On tuppence! 
With a mother who does all the washing 
and cleaning and a father who just squirms 
and grumbles, and friends just the same as 
iam. I’m doomed.” 

“Oh, don’t say that!’’ 

“I see myself, after all, marrying some- 
one like Hughie Sandman, having a child 
and manicuring her hands, and hoping 
and hoping, and humbugging my daughter 
about life—just like you.” 

Mrs. Courage’s lips took their little down- 
ward droop, but she lifted her eyes, and in 
them the hopeful stars still shone desper- 
ately. 

“Or I see myself at last learning typing 
and shorthand, and going into some heastly 
office and being taken out by the boss when 
his wife’s away—like Flora.” 

‘*Wait, dearie,””’ Mrs. Courage exhorted. 
“You'll see it will be all right one day. It 
must be. With your looks, you could marry 
a duke.” 

“Puzzle: Find the duke.” 

“With your beauty, you will pick and 
choose.” 

“If I'd only got a film face, or you'd had 
me trained as a dancer!” 

“T’ve done all I could.” 

The mother slave shut her eyes amoment, 
envisaging again the miracles of her 
struggle. In her mind she thought: ‘I 
don’t know how we manage it, but we have 
to manage. And so we do. That’s women 
all the time 

Without a penny of her own in her 
pocket, under the dominion of a little hus- 
band, weak and therefore tyrannical; with- 
out any freedom of will, action or mind; 
without any joy of body, somehow she had 
produced this marvel. Somehow she had 
had her way with it. Stealthily, day by 
day, word by word, never flagging, never 
forgetting the goal, she had accomplished. 
She had achieved. She had brought up a 
daughter so lovely as to be a scandal in 
Wallflower Road. She had taught her the 
guile she did not know herself; she had 
shown ambition; who had no 
geography, had painted for her child pic- 
tures of the world. ; 

‘And in Venice—that’s in Italy—they 
streets of water, and on them are 
boats called gondolas like this mother is 
drawing for you. Well, rather like 
this. When you're rich you'll go there. It’s 
romantic. The gondoliers sing. It’s all 
musical. Yes, flowers and flowers, 
and I expect all the houses are very tall 
and white. When you're a rich lady—you 
will only become a rich lady by marrying a 
rich gentleman 

‘*And then there’s Egypt. Well, 
that’s somewhere. The Mediterranean Sea 
runs along by it. You'll go in your yacht 
all up the Mediterranean when you're a 
rich lady. There’s a monument called the 
Sphinx; here it is on a picture post card. 
Your husband will take you into the desert 
on camels 

“Oh, you'll travel 


it’s very difficult. 


her she, 


have 


very 


lot! I’ve no doubt 


you'll go round the wor!d a oa 

‘Let's walk past the Ritz. Here’s the 
Ritz, this great big place with pillars. Just 
a little farther; now look through the rail- 
ings; now you can see the 


people having 
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lunch near those windows looking out over 
the Green Park. This is Thursday; let’s 
remember; and on Sunday I'll read you 
out the society bits in the papers and see 
who it says was lunching there on Thurs- 
day, and perhaps it will say who the lady 
in the red hat is. i 

“It’s boat-race day. Well, that’s a race 
between Oxford and Cambridge. Those 
are universities where young men go after 
they leave school, if they can afford it. 
You'll marry a man who has been to the 
University of Oxford or Cambridge. sta 

“Why do I train your hair just so? Well, 
we have to think of when you’re grown up, 
haven’t we, mother’s darling? Gentlemen 
are very particular about a young lady’s 
looks, you know. They can afford to be 
particular.” 

Her eyes closed; she thought over the 
long years during which she had patiently 
and continuously taught her girl child 
which was the one and only road to sal- 
vation. 

There had been her prayers: ‘‘God, give 
my baby a chance.’”’ She had prayed for 
it too. 

The girl said now, droopingly, “But all 
you could do is so little, mother.” 

Mrs. Courage answered wistfully and 
softly: ‘‘I hope you'll never have cause to 
know how much it was really, considering. 
Do you remember the Israelites who made 
bricks without straw?” 

‘““What’s that got to do with it?” 

Taking the polishing pad, Mrs. Courage 
said, ‘‘There, the nails will be lovely now.” 
She began the polishing. 

“Flora thinks I ought to get regular 
work, mother.” 

“‘Never! Never! Not so long as I’m 
alive and can look after you.” 

“‘ After all, when I do make a hat, Isolde 
doesn’t pay me badly. It’s pocket money. 
I don’t actually ask you and father for 
anything but a little food.” 

“Your hats are wonderful. I like to 
think you can sit and make one at home 
just when you feel inclined, here, up in your 
nice little room.” 

“It’s not a very nice room, mother.” 

“Tt’s the best : 

“‘T looked in at Hampton’s window today 
as I walked along Pall Mall. There are 
beds without head and foot rails, you know, 
like divans. They had one with a gold 
brocade bedspread on it. Oh, I couldn’t 
help thinking how perfectly marvelous a 
girl could look lying in that.” 

‘“*A bed like that wouldn’t do in this little 
house.”’ 

“Oh, no. 
house.” 

“There, now I’ve finished. 
up and go to bed.’ 

A footstep shuffled outside. 
the door. 

‘I've thought out a new design for a 
hat that I’m going to make tomorrow morn- 
ing. Isolde will give me a guinea for it or 
I'll know why!” 

“It’s time you made your mother the hat 
you're always promising,” said her father’s 
voice from the door. He stood there, thin, 
stooped, gray, tired, peevish. ‘‘Come to 
bed, mother, and let the girl beautify her- 
self.”” 

“I'm coming. Jewel darling, there’s no 
hurry for my hat.” 

“I say there is a hurry, mother,” Cour- 
age insisted in a high voice. ‘‘She’s prom- 
ised it, and there the materials have been in 
the sideboard drawer for a month. She’s 
got nothing to do all day, has she? If so, I 
don't know it.” 

“Good night, father,” 
an outraged look. 

Her father answered her, trying to put 
authority into his uncertain, resentful voice: 
“Not so fast, my girl. Who are you to 
dismiss your own father? If I want a word 
with you I'll have it.’’ She fell into an ex- 
aggerated attitude of resignation. ‘‘I tell 
you what I’ve told you before; it’s all no 


It wouldn't do in this little 
I'll tuck you 


A tap fell on 


said Jewel, with 





THE JOY GIRL 
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good, your mother trying to make a princess 
of you, and you with all these airs. I’ve 
spent my life studying the class problem 
the problem of capitalist and worker—and 
I know what it is. I’ve suffered as much as 
anybody. Don’t you suppose mother and | 
have wanted everything, just like you? 
Don’t you suppose, when we've seen Lord 
This and Lord That rolling along in their 
cars, we have imagined ourselves there? 
We have! I walked through Westminster 
today in my lunch hour and I saw the 
Duke of Durham coming away from the 
House; and I saw the Prime Minister 
get into his car; and I saw the chief of 
the Ministry of Labor, Sir Albert Iron- 
Landser, coming out; and people pass- 
ing by recognized them and were proud 
to touch their hats, silly fools! I didn’t 
touch my hat! No, begor! I thought, 
‘Well, if I’d had your advantages and 
you’d had mine, you might be touching 
your hats to me instead of expecting me 
to take mine off,’ I thought. But all you 
young people today—you seem to think 
everything’s going to happen your way, in 
spite of what you are and aren’t.” 

At last Mrs. Courage interrupted: ‘“‘ Her- 
bert, your throat’s dry with talking. Now 
stop it. Do!” 

“Good night, father, 
remorselessly. 

His shoulders sank, but he kept his voice 
up: ‘‘Are you coming, mother?” 

“T’m coming! I’m coming! For good- 
ness’ sake, don’t worry! Make my hat just 
when you feel inclined, dear. I'll be ever so 
proud of it.” 

‘“When she feels inclined!’"—from the 
door. “I like that! What’ve you been 
doing? Manicuring her? Doesn't it ever 
occur to you, my girl, that if you started 
making yourself useful, it might be more 
good to you than ai 

“Being useful hasn’t done mother much 
good.” 

He shut the door suddenly, effacing him- 
self. 

“Good night, darling.” 

“Good night, mums. Put out the light.”’ 

“Sweet dreams.” 

“T’ll dream I’m on that gold divan.”’ 

N R. HUGH SANDMAN was under the 

necessity of walking home, right back 
to the boarding house in Bayswater. Again 
he had been had. He had brought this 
beauty—with that hanger-on of hers, Flora 
Something—safely to her home in Dul- 
wich, escorted her with every observance of 
courtesy and admiration; and now here he 
was—as only too often before—to trail 
back on his own two feet, with nothing to 
show for it, barely even a memory worth 
cherishing, not a thrill worth the name. He 
had bought the seats—the best—for three; 
provided the chocolates, paid the fares 
Again he had been had for a fool. 

The last omnibus westward was vanish- 
ing fast in the distance before him as he 
came out of Wallflower Road; the last 
underground train westward had run its 
course. He commenced his long walk at a 
good swinging pace. He thought, ‘‘If that 
girl Flora hadn’t been there, I’m hanged if 
I wouldn’t have kissed her.”’ 

But there always had been an if. 
had achieved, somehow, inaccessibility. She 
wore it like a marketable commodity of 
great price. She brought this talent to a 
degree of perfection higher than had any 
other girl he had ever known. It was prob- 
ably the doing of that mother of hers, or 
that peevish father, who, after all, was no 
more important socially than Sandman 
himself. 

“If I hadn't waited for her to ask me in, 
and then got the door shut in my face—if 
her mother hadn’t suddenly come out to 
the garden gate—if she hadn’t looked so 
cold and aloof—if only I’d spread myself 
and we'd had a taxi,’’ Sandman, had told 
himself on previous occasions when he had 


” 


Jewel repeated 


um 


She 
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been frustrated of that kiss which had nev: 
yet been given. 

“Tf only that Flora would keep away! 
he told himself now. ‘‘Next time!” 
thought. 

Through shabby outskirts he walke: 
fast westward, and at length saw the spir 
of Westminster standing up against th 
starlit sky, and the twinkle of the river and 
the sweep of the great bridge. And crossing 
it, he made toward the park of St. James’ 
to traverse that, to reach the lights o 
Hyde Park Corner, to walk, walk, walk t 
the other side of that other great park 
stretch to the Bayswater Road; and just 
as he had wondered a dozen times befor: 
so he wondered tonight: ‘Is it worth it?” 

But the answer was always the same 
“Te.” 

Mr. Sandman paused in his walk. On 
of the quiet, dark, indifferent, thoughtfu 
streets of Westminster; a tall gray hous 
standing up amid the gray; a long lighted 
window with curtains drawn back and the 
window itself open to the drowsy autum: 
night; through the window, as a picture i: 
a frame, rather a wonderful room. 

This picture stayed Mr. Sandman’s feet 
And he saw, inside the rather wonderfu 
rather austere, yet richly wine-red room 
two men. One wore tweeds, the other wore 
dinner clothes; and the one in tweeds sat 
down while the one in dinner clothes stood 
up, rather in the manner of one man ar 
raigned before another. And both the men 
were young—presumably thirty. 

“They’re having it out, and no mistake,’ 
said Sandman to himself as he paused, 





























lighting a fresh cigarette, and looking 
across the street, into the room. 
‘Life is all ifs,”’ he thought. “If I had 


that house, that room, those clothes, that _ 
car, by gosh, that’s standing at the door, ; 
the money that keeps up the whole ca- 
boodle—I'd kiss Jewel Courage.”’ 

Mr. Sandman moved off, taking wit! 
him an impression of the two men in the q 
wine-red room; antagonists, protagonists, 4 
friends or foes —-Mr. Sandman formed but 
hazy theories of their relation to each other 
But he was sure that saw two men q 
striving, at grips. 


he 


John Jeffrey Fleet sat down in the tweeds 
in which he had traveled through France 
and crossed the Channel but a very few 
hours earlier, and looked very keenly and 
straightly at Vicary, who wore dinne! 
and stood up. But the dinner 
clothes that Vicary wore belonged to John 
Jeffrey; they were the old suit that he left 


clothes 


at home, the new having been packed. The 
old suit was handsome enough, fitting 
Vicary almost too well. ‘ 


““Well, I don’t know,” said John Jeffrey, 
“T don’t quite know what to say about it, 
Vicary.” 


“Whatever it is, say on—sir.”’ ‘ 
“Of course, we’re all human ‘s : 
““You surprise me—sir.”’ 3 
“Don’t take that tone.” j 
“My tone’s my own, even if the dinner 

jacket ain’t—isn’t—-sir.”’ ; 
“Oh, all right. For the purposes of 


argument use your own damned tone.” 

“You'll use yours, I have no doubt —sir.”’ 

“‘T darn well shall. Now look here, I give 
you no end of rope 

““No; there is no such liberty as no er 
in private service : 

“‘A darn sight more rope than any other 
employer is likely to do, then. But fair’s 
fair. I wired early in the evening that I'd 
be at Victoria Station at 11:30, and Batter 
met me in a taxicab because you'd not only 
gone out in the big car but in my clothes a 
well.” 

“Batters knows only about the car—sir 

Now every time that this man said “‘sir’’ 
he mouthed it; it was a provocation and a 
challenge. 

John Jeffrey Fleet did not take up the 
challenge. He wanted to pick it up ver) 

Continued on Page 55 


sir. 
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This man sells — this 






HATEVER you are going to paint, con- 
sult this merchant. He sells results—and 
those results can best be obtained with du Pont 
paints, varnishes, enamels and Duco. Whether 




















you paint the outside of the house, or anything 
within the house, the du Pont line embraces the 
right product for the work. And the merchant 
who sells the du Pont line knows exactly what 
product to recommend. Every item in the du 
Pont line is made to do a specialized job, yet every 
one of them does exactly the same thing in the 
end— it produces results. And the merchant with 
the du Pont sign sells them! 


If the job you want done needs a professional 
touch, consult your painter, who will recommend 
the right product for the job. 
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Cuts Your 


Entertainment Cost in Half 


HECK up today on your entertainment cost. 
See how much money you've spent in the last 
month for theatre tickets—movies—concerts—dances. 


Notice the expense sheets above. A saving of over 
fourteen dollars a month, more than one hundred 
and seventy dollars for the year, quickly pays for a 
radio and accessories. 


A Stewart-Warner Matched-Unit Radio will ac- 
tually give you your favorite type of entertainment 
every day, right in your own home. 


For Stewart-Warner has created the means of bring- 
ing every sound of the human voice and of every 
musical instrument into your home with the same 
rich quality and clearness they possess when broad- 
cast from studio or stage. Think of it—entertain- 
ment as you like it and whenever you like it, with 
practically no cost, no effort! A simple turn of the 
dial—and a wonderland of pleasure is yours! 
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Table Cabinet Model 
345—$80 


This marvelous super-entertainer is called the 
Matched-Unit Radio, for every part, from the 
smallest to the largest—every unit—is made with 
the utmost precision and skill and is perfectly 
matched with all the others for flawless perform- 
ance, just as every part of the finest watch is de- 
signed to work with the others for absolutely 
accurate time-keeping. 


The first time you hear a Stewart-Warner Radio 
and listen to the beautiful tone of the new Stewart- 
Warner Reproducer—a patented invention that 
employs an entirely new principle, and has al- 
ready attracted nation-wide interest—you will know 
that only matched units can give perfect radio 
entertainment. 


Let your nearest Stewart-Warner Blue Ribbon 
dealer demonstrate a Matched-Unit Radio for you 
tonight. If you don’t know your dealer's address, 
write us at once. 


STEWART-WARNER SPEEDOMETER CORPORATION 
1826 DIVERSEY PARKWAY, CHICAGO, U.S. A. 


STEWARI-WARNER 
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TWELVE MILLION PEOPLE ARE TODAY USING STEWART-WARNER PRODUCTS 
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Reproducer 
Model 415 


$30 


Radio Tube 
Model 501AX 
$2.00 





$70 





Console Model 
355—$150 


Prices slightly 
higher 


west of Rockies 
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badly, for he was young, strong and hot, 
not to say a little haughty; but he was 
trying to form the habit of embittering his 
life by submitting to the ruling of his better 
nature. He sat there telling himself that 
ly he held the employer’s advantage 


alreac 
over this man; that already he was rich and 
Vieary poor; that hi 
only by his own will; 


s freedom was limited 
but that Vi 
servant, must come and go, fetc! 
John Jeffrey, in dealing 
less fortunate than his own, always suffered 
slightly from this feeling — that the menial 


was a man fighting with one hand tied. S« 








with one of a clas 








now he thought: “I'd like to talk to the 
fellow man to man, if only I could yet at 
him. In that case, either I'll have to stand 
up or he’d better sit down 

He said, fairly amiably, “Sit down, 


Vicary.”’ 
“I’m much obliged — sir 





“Well, Vicary, if that is the only way 
you can say ‘sir,’ drop it for half ar ur 





ie 
or so, 


I’m much obliged. 
The chauffeur sat down on the edge of a 
wine-red chair opposite his maste! 
It was here that Ji 





hn Jeffr 


ey Saw oand- 
man, the passer-by, loitering opposite, |ook- 
ing curiously through the open, unshielded 


He went to the 
pulled the curtains across. 

“Yes,”’ said Vicary, 
versationally, “I’ve often looked in, t« 
like that, at rooms like this. 
in a play.” 

ui a 

** All rich men have rooms like rooms in a 
play; and as for the ladies a 

John Jeffrey Fleet came back to his cl 
and offered his cigarette case. “Or wv 
you have a cigar, or possibly your pipe?” 

“A cigar, thank you, Mr. Fleet.” 

John Jeffrey then handed the vast silver 
box that his late father had won at polo, the 
splendid box with equine figures in high 
relief upon its lid. There was a top tray 
with small cigars, and underneath lay the 
long fat ones. Removing the tray, he 
offered a choice of either. But he knew 
which Vicary would take. Vicary twiddled 
in his fingers the large opulent cigar. John 
Jeffrey chose one, too, and put the box 
aside. 

**Now, we'll talk.” 

“Talk is all very well; but what are you 
going to do, Mr. Fleet?”’ 

“That depends a good deal on you.” 

“With most masters, I’d be packed and 
out by now.” 

“Probably.” 

“Weil, Mr. Fleet?” 

“First of all, Vicary,’’ said John Jeffrey, 
with sincerity stamped on his broad, brown, 
honest brow, “‘what’s it all about? What's 
the matter?” 

“I know what you mean, Mr. Fileet,”’ 
said Vicary, looking him over carefully and 
choosing his speech. ‘And it’s not easy to 
answer. It’s a broad sort of question.” 

“Let’s have things specific. You hate 
me; you’re a good chauffeur, an intelligent 
servant; you've driven me half over Europe 
in our time together; you speak two or 
three languages; you’re a well-informed 
chap; I value you; I’ve not treated you 
too badly, I think. You applied for my job, 
got it and stuck to it; the inference then 
is that you're satisfied. Yet you hate me. 
Why?” 

“Well, Mr. Fleet, only as I’d hate any- 
one who had the things I hadn’t.”’ 

“Oh! Well, it takes some people that 
way, I admit. You're a bit of an all-round 
revolutionary, aren’t you?” 

‘“‘When I see men with houses like this, 
cars like yours, and a fat income they ain't 
troubled to earn, I can’t help thinking “if 

“You've got class hatred badly. I’ve 
known it all the time. You've always felt 
you'd like to knife me, eh?” 
“I’m not the knifing sort. 


bloody. Only m 


window. window and 
behind him, con- 


Like a room 





No, nothing 


**Go on.” 

“Well, I’ve thought I'd like a chance to 
be a gentleman and have a gentleman’s 
life.”’ 
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“What would you do with it? 

*‘Nothing—like other gentlemen.” 
“Just eat, drink and be merry, eh 
““T dare say, and quite enough too. When 
I’ve waited for you till three or four o'clock 
in the morning, or five or six o'clock in 
the morning sometimes, to pick you up after 
ir round of dinners and dances and op- 


> 


eras and night clubs and all, don’t yous’ pose 
I wouldn’t have liked to have being 


you 


my servant at the wheel and me lolling back 






n the car taking some nice young lady 
home 

“Keep the nice youny ladies out of it 
Well, yes, | suppose it would be natural for 
you to have some such thoughts; but ther 
probably every chauffeur does, waiting 
about, as you remark, till three or four in 
the morning two or three nignts a week 
But it’s more than that with you. You 
don’t take it just naturally like that.” 

““No,” said Vicary in a slow voice, ‘‘it 
has got to be a regular fever with me.” 


“This hatred of men for their posses- 
sions its 


The chauffeur nodded. ‘‘ Always was the 


same Since I was a boy I’ve 


wanted my private red revol 


always 


ition and me 


on top. Funny, ain’t it?” He gave a little 
snigger 
No.”’ replied John Jeffre Vv 


‘*Well, most masters’d think it so funny 
that, as I said before, I'd 
now 


been packed 
and gone by 

He looked 
itting the re, 


ae, 


John Jeffrey put this a 
cent, 


earnest and quite magnif 
his eyes bent in deep concentration on 
Vicary. 

“Well, those are your views. Putting 
view aside, let’s come down to brass tacks. 
About tonight—where did you go?” 

‘Dined at the Carlton.” 

“The deuce you did!”’ 

‘I did. Then I meself on to a 
club—the Tree Top Club to be precise 
and had supper, and saw the cabaret and 
danced.” 

“Danced!” 

‘Well, Mr. Fleet, you know the Tree 
Top Club. I’m your chautfeur and I know 
you do. it’s not one of your regular haunts, 
but you’ve been in. Now aman don’t have 
to sit very long alone if he don't 
want to.’ 

*Oh—ah 
dance?”’ 

**So-so. 


drove 


there 


yes—naturally. Could she 
Getting a little stout; not quite 
so young as she was. I picked her for her 
lovely rings. Some diamonds!”’ 

“T say!”’ remarked John Jeffrey. 

“Had a long talk with her. She wus 
sitting with a lady friend, and I was sitting 
alone; and she let me take the opportunity 
of pretending I thought we’d met before 
you know, Mr. Fleet.”” The chauffeur 
looked a little mockingly at John Jeffrey. 
“A lady, Mr. Fleet.” 

“Really?” 

“A widow lady. It’s astonishing the way 
ladies of her age put on the paint and drop 
in to supper at these clubs nowadays. A 
chauffeur driving his boss about nights, in 
London or any other big city, sees some 
queer things.” 

John Jeffrey nodded a little frigidly. ‘I 
should have thought,”’ he remarked, ‘‘that 
some pretty girl you know would have been 
more in your line. I should have thought 
you'd have wanted to give some nice little 
girl a treat.” 

“No girl I know could ’a’ dressed up to 
these,’’ said Vicary, indicating his dinner 
suit. 

“Ah, I forgot. I suppose not. But after 
all, aren’t looks the main thing, rather than 
a dress?”’ 

‘Give me the dress,”’ Vicary said 
the diamonds.” 

The chauffeur sat smiling at the fire. 
There was something furtive about 
smile, and sardonic, the lips twisting down- 
ward instead of up. This gay widow lady, 
seeking life at the Tree Top Club, obviously 
entertained him. 

“‘She gave me her card,”’ he added, and 
suddenly drew the card out from the pocket 
of his borrowed dinner jacket and laid it on 
John Jeffrey's knee. 


‘“‘and 


his 
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reading it 


The chauffeur read the ird 
though presumably he knew " 
before returr ng it t ! f M 
Adolf Heath,”’ he quoted ale 
that one hesitated before rea ng 
puncning him on tne aw excilain 
*‘Hang your blasted cheek nt ‘ 


cise moment for that punch had passed 
» Bridge Mansior Knight t 
Vicary continued ‘ mart f 
flats. Palatial. I know’ema naulleu 
you understand.’ 

John Jeffre y regarded hin 

‘Tell me, Mr. Fleet, ir ywn word 
said Vicary sudder w! id t 


read the card 

‘I'll ask you another in my ¢ 
John Jeffrey answered 
clothes outside, my man, but can you put 


the gentleman 
I 


a what you 


nside 
know mean, 

Fleet now be 
Vi ary And he 
get through ton 


rail journey and Channel cross 


ame suddenly 
had some stiff 


ght, anyway, al 





aflairs 


led him home 
vigorously, for 
though in some ways he was younger than 
his y in that he hoped and believed in 
and offered a fine chivalry to human nature 
at large, to an immoderate extent—in the 
ways of business he At business 
he was a lion. And here he was, giving an 
hour of his attention to the case of Vicary, 
who had purloined his clothes and his car 
and intruded into the haunts of his betters. 
The escapade, in the hands of Vi 
how lost the laughter, the sporting element 
that would have brought to it by 
Batters, the knowing butler; or 
the overgrown pantry boy. To them one 
might have laughed while saying sternly, 
“‘Look here, you, this won't do.” 

But Vicary? He was such an upstart. 

“Well, anyhow,” John Jeffrey 
rather irritably, ‘“‘enough of this. You've 
got a grievance because you don't see a bit 
more of the gay life—what? I tell you the 
gay life’s worth nothing.” 

“You lead it.” 

“Very well, have a shot at it yourself.” 

“Lord, tonight has cost me the best part 
of two weeks’ wages!”’ 

“Yes, yes. I haven't finished. I'll 
you another 50 per cent, and two nights a 
week you shall go for the high lights. Try 
it for a year and tell me how you like it 
That’s a bargain; I’m to your im 
pressions.”’ 


The chauffeur controlled his twitch of 





aggravation on top of it all 
the Fleet Steel Trust had cal 
and engaged his attention 


8) 


ears 


‘ 
as older 


ary, some- 


been 


even by 


said 


hear 


astonishment. “Certainly, Mr. Fleet, if 
they interest you.” 
“They do. I'd rather like to know how 






the whole thing strikes a fellow like you 
coming into it, seeing it from a different 
perspective. I—er—dabble in things liter- 
ary, in a sort of way,” John Jeffrey ex- 
plained hastily, slightly emt “Or 
I'd like to. I've got plans for a book on 
modern sociology lines—never mind that. 
It’s just an idea of mine. What I mean is, if 
you're really hankering after the night life 
of London from a more expensive angle 
than you've been able to enjoy hitherto, I'll 
provide the wherewithal for the experiment 
The experiment, as such, interests me.” 
Vicary answered slowly: “I wouldn't 


varrassed. 





have the clothes for the kind of thing I've 
got in mind.” 

‘Clothes? I was coming to that. Those 
you've got on—keep ’em. And I'll star 
you a suit of tails—by Jove, I will!”’ 

John Jeffrey began t laug! He had 
a sense of humor all his own But the 
chauffeur did not laugh 

“Do you mean it, Mr. Fleet?”’ he said 


Voice 


a very quiet 
“Yes. You know me more or less. I 
eT 


don’t always think along the lines of ot 
people.” 

“You certainly donot, Mr. Fleet. You’ve 
got your ideas.” 


Continued on Page 57 





340 years 
have passed 
since Raleigh 
introduced 


tobacco into 
England ~ 


Biessed and 
bacco! Soothing the temper 
Clearing the brain! 
So the Elizabethans said 
puffing their 


healing to 
' 


long-stemmed 
pipes - and you have only to 
smoke a true English tobacco 
to echo their words. 





ke CRAVEN MIXTURE .:- that 
rich and mellow blend c 
by the Third Ear] of Craven in 1867 


f 99 years the Lond 


mmanded 


ners tavor 


ite mixture - and today the most 
popular and highly praised quality 
tobacco in the world 

CRAVEN MIXTURE is on sale at 
your tobacconist's - anywhere in the 





U States or Canada - pure and 
inadulterated - pa in air-tight 
tin as fresh ar ragrant as the 
it left the great Arcadia Works 

in Lon i 
Get fill your pipe - this is no 
toba but as Sir James 





Barrie said 1 health-giving mix 


greatest 
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Offer 


Craven 


MIXTURE 


Imported from London 


. uf rreras, Li aon if 
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cA New 
STUDEBAKER 
Custom Vittoria 


TUDEBAKER has designed a new Custom 

Victoria (for four) that adds custom beauty to 
inherent Studebaker quality and economy. The cus- 
tom grace of its low-swung, full-vision steel body 
is accentuated by the lustrous loveliness of blended 
duotone lacquers. Its interior, in fine Chase mo- 
hair of form-fashioned pattern, with broadlace trim 
and Butler finish hardware, is replete with every 
exclusive custom appointment, 

It is full of room, even when it is full of passen- 
gers—has a high-back folding seat at the driver's 
right, and a rear club seat for two passengers—a 
handy package compartment for the trophies of 
shopping, and a liberal space under the rear deck 
for the necessities of travel 

Equipped with 4-wheel brakes, full-size balloon 
tires, two-beam acorn headlights, and a ventilating 
windshield (exclusively Studebaker) which insures 
fresh air without ts or moisture. Under the 
hood is the enduring stamina of the quiet Stude- 
baker L-head motor, the most powerful of any car 
of its size and weight. Poised on its radiator is 
the silvered figure of Atalanta, two-fold symbol of 
Speed's salutation—and adieu! 


Equipment 

rear, engine thermon 

coincidental lock; f 

windshield cleaner; rear 

4-wheel brakes; full size b i and two-beam acorn 
headlights, controlled from steering wheel 


November 13, 1926 
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(Continued from Page 55 
“Those clothes fit you like a glove.” 


“Yes,” said the chauffeur quietly 


John Jeffrey glanced at him. He was 
always like that—quiet, furtive. Even 
tonight, when he had been caught red- 


handed aping his betters, near the garage 
farther whither John 
Jeffrey had repaired to see if the car had re- 
turned and to talk thereon, he had 
quiet, though sullen too. He was as tall 
as his master, as big; but he was not strong 


down the street, 


been 


and open, straight and forthright; he was 
rather a large white rabbit of a man. 
“Tl tell 


tolerantly, “what I'll 


you,” suggested John Jeffrey 
do, Vicary. I’m 
learn a bit too. Why 
shouldn't I have my fun? Two nights a 
week I'll drive you. Look here, by Jove, 
this is great stuff! I've got it! Two nights 
a week I'll put on the livery! I'll have fun!” 

“Fun, Mr. Fleet?” 

‘T’ll learn how you fellows pick up a fa 
rid 


of your bosses for an hour or two. You do, 


always open to 








re and there when you've safely got 


don’t you?’ 
After reflection the chauffeur admitted, 
Ta 
“T’ve always known it. How many tips 
I get about the West End in an eve- 
ning, Vicary?”’ 
‘Depends where you go, Mr. Fleet. It 
ve done haphazard 


can't 
cialty 


a chauffeur and’ll give him the 


only as a spe- 
Some commissionaires get to know 
hint now 
and avain ‘“ 
‘So I'll see a different si 
‘* Masquerade,” 
‘masquerade always appeals to the upper 
I've noticed it 
‘* Look here,”’ said John Jeffrey, suddenly 


of life too.”’ 
chauffeur 





suid the 
lasses 
younger than ever, in spite of his authorita- 


‘Batters isn’t to 


KNOW anytl ing, nor any of the others 


tive direction of affairs, 


sae? 
‘I'd prefer it so myself, Mr. Fleet.” 
‘Your 
put the stuff on there.” 
“T shall be very pleased, Mr. Fleet.” 
“Mind you, I’m doing this just for 


for er 





rooms are near the garage. I'll 


one of your ideas, Mr. Fleet.” 

And then I'd like you to 
see for yourself whether all this sort of life 
you seem to think so fine is really, in itself, 
by itself, of any particular value. I mean, 
t's really just an incident of one’s cir- 


sack suppose so. 


cumstances.” 
“Quite, Mr. Fleet.” 
“There's this to mind: You're not to try 
into the clubs 


and 





to go well, such as the 


imbassy Ciro’s and all those like 
this, through my agency. 
duty. My friends—-well, I couldn't 
actly feel justified But I don’t sup- 
pose you'd get in anyway. Membership 
really counts.” 

“TI know mv place, Mr. Fleet, far better 
than I like knowing it, I assure you. Be- 
, the commissionaires there know my 


One has a certain 


eX- 


sides 
face —and yours. I’ve driven you so often. 
But the smallish places $y 

“The so-called Bohemian places 

“Well, like the Tree Top, Mr. Fleet.” 

“Certainly. Tree Top and Bacon Rind 
and —there’s numbers of ’em. Besides, all 
the restaurants are open to you. You can 
take your smart pals to dine and dance 
there.” 

The 
breath. 
as if the diamonds of Mrs. 
were reflected therein. 

‘You'd enjoy the Savoy.” 
said the chauffeur, 


chauffeur suddenly caught a long 
In his eyes appeared a glitter, just 


Adolf Heath 


“Fancy,” “stepping 
out of my car and walking into the Savoy!” 

“Don't go said John 
and he got up. “That's 


alone! Jeffrey 





all now, 


ocularly 





‘Certainly, Mr. Fleet. I'll go.” 
“Then night yourself out 
lietly.’ 
Batters 
tonight,” said Vicary, 


He looked a figure in the 


good 


hall 


going to the door. 


won't be in tne again 
well-cut 
hair, 
pale 


And 


figure —witl his 
pou 


immobile eyes 


quite a 


otnes 


sleek and sned, his 


face, his 


pale 
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thoug 


he walked well, like a 


man who 
he knew where he was going. 
submitted civilly, 


and without a gleam of humor he was gone 


“Good night, sir,”” he 


‘I wonder what he thinks he’s after,”’ 


said John Jeff rey, 


laughing. 


mui 


LL morning—or such of the morning as 
4 remained 


fasting in bed, rising leisurely, bathing wit! 


after sleeping late, break- 
luxurious care and scamping her own bed- 
and dusting—Jewel 
fashioning the hat. 
Now and again she 
parts finished, upon her own head, when 


making spent upon 


would try the hat, 


immediately it took upon itself inordinate 
perfections. Now and again she wearied of 
the hat; now and again she hated it for the 
work it brought; and she hated work. But 
all the same, shortly after one o'clock, the 
hat was finished even to its silk lining, with 
the Isolde badge inside the crown, and she 
knew indubitably that it was a beauty; an 
inspiration that Isolde would never let 
leave her premises once it had entered, so 

“T’ll ask a guinea and a half,”’ she thought. 

Her mother called her down to their mid- 
day meal, watched her adoringly while she 
ate with faint appetite the carefully cooked 
dishes of ingredients, praised the 
masterpiece of the hat, asked tentatively 
her plans for the rest of the day. 

‘Can't quite say, mother. I shall go up 
West; perhaps wait for Flora to come out 
of the office, and we might do a movie to- 
gether and have a little dinner somewhere, 
if Isolde pays me. Or I might dine with a 
man I shall telephone 
him when I’ve seen Flora. He'll wait. 


She shuddere 


poor 


who's asked me. 





This lemonade is sour.” 

‘Sorry, pet; here’s the sugar. . . 
Who is he, darling?” 

“Friend of Hughie Sandman’s. Rather 
elderly. Well, as a matter of fact, I'll tell 
you a joke if you dont tell father. He’s 
Hughie’s chief.”’ 

“What?” 

**A fact. 
when I happened to call for Hughie instead 
of Hughie meeting me. He came up and 
made conversation, and had to be intro- 
duced, 

Then he turned to Hughie, perfectly cool, 
and said, ‘Oh, Sandman, tell my chauffeur 
I won't be a minute, do you mind?’ As 
soon as Hughie had left us for a moment, he 
asked me to dine with him.” 

“Oh, love, I don’t know whether you 


He saw me at the office one day 


ought 
“T don’t suppose I shall. 
wouldn’t say definitely —well, 
ward, wasn’t it?—he begged me to ring up 
any day and tell him when I would. And I 
a letter from him this morning—you 
brought it up—suggesting this evening.”’ 
‘You gave him your address then?”’ 
“IT suppose I must have,”’ 
evasively. 
“Ts he wealthy? 
‘“* Married, of course. They all are.” 
“*T shouldn't e 
“Don't suppose I shall How you 
worry! The bread’s very stale.” 
‘You're such a dainty girl!” 
‘““Well, as I say, mother, expect me 
you see me.” 
“Tf you're very late I get anxious.” 
“Give it up. I can take care of myself 
better care than you took of yourself.’ 
She had her elbows on the table, her chin 
on her hands. She looked about the room 
disparagingly, bringing ner eyes back to the 
table appointments, the scanty dish before 
them, her drab thin mother. ‘‘ What 
were thinking about I don’t know.” 
“Oh, I had my ideas, my 
you,” Mrs 
‘I haven’t any dreams 
a tough world.” 
*‘Couldn’t you eat 
sweetheart to please me? 
‘“T’'d do quite a lot for you, but not that 
‘You've eaten nothing!” 
**T’m all right.” 
She took from the 


jumper the cigarette case that was a present 


When I 


it was awk- 





the girl said 


Single or 


when 


you 


dreams, just 
like Courage said. 

only ideas. It’s 
an apple dumpling, 


pocket of her silk 


from Sandman and lighted a cigarette 
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t \ tla te 

said her mother f t 
anything f eitne 

(! latne ne ¢ ‘ ~ tir 
snie St ari Vande ng a t thre 
pauser t the ‘ iT ( IM 
the shallow center drawer. “I'm going t 
make this hat r ‘ I ar 
da You've got eve th y, havent i 
7 t Car as and the t et r t t t 
the lining? Yes, I'm going to n ¢ ua 
marvelous hat. You sha k wonderful 
in it 


Flushed and smiling, Mrs. Courage 





lowed her and stood fiddling with the stuff 
Do it one evening when father in ses 
you 
Why?” 
“He always thinks you're such a hard 
girl.” 
So I am 


‘No, no! Mother knows better.”’ 
**So’s he But 
Now, I hope I've got 


hard like a bit of 


hard. without backbone 
backbone! Father 
gristle that’s no g it 
anyone.” 
‘“*He’s your father 
“T didn’t 


She shut the 


pick him.” 
drawer and her mother 


began to clear the table. 





could help you wash up,” she 
“You 
your hands.” 


“Then I'll 


“There's 





know I'd rather you 
to Isolde 
just one thing I ought—I 
promised your father 

“You needn't trouble. It’s about money. 
I'll bet he talked half the night to you about 
the guinea I may get from Isolde. Natu- 
rally you'll have half of it, After 
all, I don’t eat much.” 

“T wish you ate more.” 

‘** Does father?” 

‘Try to understand him If 


go off 


to mentior 


as usual, 


it makes it so difficul 
grudges you anything 

‘I laugh! 
could see me when I'm out dining, wine and 
all. What does he think? That I’m in a 
bun shop having scones and milk wit! 
Flor I laugh!” : 

“That's just it—you laugh.”’ 

**One either laughs or cries. It’s a toug! 
world. G’-by.” 

She came out by and by into Wa 
Road, with the hat carefully pinned into a 
sheet of soft paper 
the cream of girl fashion 


lend 






Sometimes I often 


wish fhe 






flower 


sne was the last word, 
The skirt so 


short, the legs sos r, the coat so svelte, 





with the big bunch of artificial orchids 
pinned to its upstanding collar, the tiny 
hat pulled well down, under which her ey 
looked out with mystery. She climbed 
upon an omnibus. The conductor knew 
her. 

She counted her pennies into his hand 


They were almost her last Her 
mother might have been able to let her 


have a shilling or so, but she had not asked 


pennies 


She rode westward, proud and gay wit} 
After all, she had never known a 


utterly 


youth. 
tomorrow uncatered for. There 
were always Sandmans and Sandmans and 
Sandmans; aways dozens and scores of the 
semi-impecunious young men of the cler} 
type; always older, stouter men, well mar 
ried, ready to pounce. 
alternatives this very day 


She had a choice of 


Feeling so proud and gay, she sold her 
model easily to Isolde for a guinea and 

} And the little shop 
the little shop took all her 


half coming out of 


again whic! 





designs and asked plainly, even under 
pretense ol reluctance, for mor 3 
thought: “Half a guinea’s all the 


at home 
I have a guinea for myself! 


As usual Isolde nad said t ner, wit! 


admiring patronage ‘Not changes 
mind? You wouldn't care to come and 

a post here, regularly, as milliner, e} 
And as usual she had answered, ‘“ Thank 


you, no 


She didn’t want to rush for morning 
omnibuses, grow tired waiting upon ugiie 
women, iose her [reshness in regular w 
She had to preserve hersell exquisite! 

( t she? That was the ide isn't it 
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HE chief difference be- 

tween the Ever-Ready 
Blade and the hollow-ground 
straight razor is that Ever- 
Ready has the keenest 
edge in the world. Both 
have the same bevel edge— 
the same rigid backbone. 
But Ever-Ready is ground 
to a microscopic edge by sci- 
entific methods that cannot 
be used in straight razor 
manufacture. 


Examine the Ever-Ready. 
Compare its sturdiness, its 
thickness, to the wafer type 
of safety razor blade. You’ll 
see why Ever-Ready gives a 
smoother shave, a cleaner 
shave and more shaves. It 
cannot flex and scrape. It 
has to give an even stroke 
that doesn’t miss a hair. 


_Men Brag 
About Ever-Ready Razors 


because they’re the finest ra- 
zors that ever smoothed a 
face. Remember if your old 
Ever-Ready Razor isn’t 
giving you the world’s best 
shaves, our service depart- 
ment will replace it free. 
Send it to 


AMERICAN SAFETY RAZOR CORP 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Ever-Ready Razors and Blades are sold everywhere 


Ever-Read 


Blades 
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| kind of men,” said Jewel. 
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Her mother’s and her own? Exactly! She 
aimed simply to be beautiful. The reward 
would follow. 

“‘No regular hours for me,” 
sweetly to Isoide as she went out. 

The large Jewess, all smiles and sharp 
wits, answered with a playful pat, “‘ Naughty 
girl!” 

It was not so long before Flora would 
leave the office where she was employed 
from nine till five. Jewel spent the time 
in window gazing in Regent Street. She 
saw many things she wanted agonizingly. 
But she had to be content with the silhou- 
ette of herself in plate glass, with the reflec- 
tion that not all the shops of Regent Street 
could make her look better than un- 
doubtedly she looked today, dawdling in 
the sunshine, waiting for Flora. 

Flora was, after all, early. “‘The boss 
let me off,” she said when she joined her 
friend at the corner by the celebrated per- 
fumers’. She was rather pink, and inclined 
to giggle cynically. She had the air of a 
girl who has been kissed and doesn’t mind 
who knows it. 

“A girl can get anything she wants if she 
likes,”’ she stated, taking Jewel’s arm. “I 
told him I wanted to meet a friend. 
‘Promise me,’ he says, ‘that your friend is 
of the female sex.’ I think he’s jealous.” 

“‘Let’s hope so,” said Jewel. 

“Oh, you do look lovely! I wish I’d got 
a stumpy umbrella like yours. They look 
so smart, I think, hanging on the wrist.” 

‘“*Get someone to give you one.” 

“T always want something else.” 

“Get that too.” 

‘““Where shall we go?” 

“Can you be out late tonight?” 

“‘No; I promised mother to go home so 
that she could go to the pictures. My 
little sister’s in bed with a cold and can’t be 
left alone in the house.” 

“*Families!”’ 

‘Families! I’m sick of them.” 

“We might walk a bit,”’ Jewel suggested, 
“‘and then take a bus up as far as the Lang- 
more Hotel and have a cocktail in the 
lounge there.” 

“‘T should never-think of the things you 
do. If I didn’t know you I shouldn’t dream 
of daring to walk right into the lounge of a 
place and ordering cocktails.” 

Jewel drawled, “‘ Why not, my dear child? 
Our money is as good as anyone else’s, I 
suppose.” 

‘IT suppose so—what there is of it.” 

‘*Come on then.” 

So they walked down Conduit Street 
into Bond Street slowly, innocently pro- 
vocative; came into Piccadilly; crossed 
the great highway and wandered down St. 
James's past the windows of clubs. Now 
and again a man looked out at them—or 
rather he looked at Jewel, passing Flora. 

“‘How nice if a girl belonged to those 
“How nice if we 
had them for fathers and brothers and 


she said 


| husbands, Flora. The kind who take you 


to dinner at the Berkeley and Claridge’s, 


| and hunt and play polo, and are the lords 


of the earth.” 

“Tf you want to change places with their 
girls,’ said Flora, ‘‘you can bet your life 
that’s only half the case. Our sort of men 
would like to change with their sort too. 
My young brother would be tickled to 
death to play polo. But we can’t change, 
and we may as well like what we've got.” 

“Or what we can get.” 

“Ah,” said Flora, putting her head on 
one side, ‘‘someone expects a lot.” 

They saw a clock which pointed to a 
quarter to six. 

“Come and have a cocktail,” said Jewel 
languidly. 

They climbed to the top of an omnibus. 

“Can you afford it?”’ Flora murmured. 
“Tf not, I’ve got half a crown besides the 
rest of my week’s lunch money.” 

“I’ve just sold Isolde one of my hats.”’ 

“You are clever! You could make four 


| or five pounds a week, easily, if you'd take 


a job there.” 

“IT can make my two and three a week 
working just a little bit of my time at home, 
thank you. No regular hours for me.” 
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Then they went into the Langmore, 
Jewel splendidly, but Flora like a craven, 
feeling that such places were not for her. 
They sat down among palms, at a little 
table. 

“Wouldn’t you love dinner 
whispered Flora, sensing the preparations 
in the restaurant beyond the glass doors. 

“T’d prefer the Ritz.” 

Flora put her head on one side and re- 
iterated: “Someone expects a lot.” 

“Tf you say that again, Flora,” 
Jewel, “‘I shall murder you. 
Martinis, waiter.” 

There were a very few people in the 
lounge, mostly in couples, except for, here 
and there, a vitiated-looking man alone. 
Everyone looked at Jewel. And a pleasant- 
looking soldier on leave said to his pleasant- 
looking shriveled-up wife: ‘‘Look at those 
two girls. Signs of the times, by Jove! I’d 
guess them to be typists or milliners or 
something of that sort, wouldn’t you?”’ 

Gazing at Jewel, his wife murmured back, 
“T don’t know; that one might be any- 
thing.” 

“‘Oh, easily —some day,” said the soldier. 

“Do you see, Jewel?” Flora whispered. 
“People are talking about us.” 

“Let them talk.”’ 

The Martinis arrived. Jewel paid and 
tipped the waiter sixpence. They sat back 
in their gilt chairs, sipped and surveyed the 
immediate world. 

“Oh, well,” said Flora, half through the 
Martini, “‘I suppose life’s not so bad.” 

‘Have another and you'll be sure of it.” 


here?” 


said 
Two 


It was only 8:30 when John Jeffrey Fleet 
had set down his master at the entrance of 
the Duchess Theater, but nevertheless he 
had been on duty since seven. He had 
driven Vicary to the Carlton—‘“‘I think 
I’ll make a habit of the Carlton,” said 
Vicary, ‘‘so that they’ll get to know me. 
I'd like to have a head waiter at one of these 
posh places knowing me and bowing and 
scraping and all that.” 

He had waited on the rank outside for 
more than an hour while Vicary dined 
leisurely, and he surveyed the world of the 
taxicab driver and the chauffeur. The 
Carlton had never been one of his haunts, 
so that no one on the rank recognized par- 
ticularly either himself or the big car. With 
other chauffeurs, he glanced over the cars 
of other plutocrats, exchanged the gossip of 
the town, criticisms of the motor trade and 
tales—mainly boastful—about employers. 

“This,”’ said John Jeffrey to himself, ‘is 
what we desire our chauffeurs to do any 
night of their lives if it so pleases us.”’ 

“Your gentleman keep you out late 
every night?”’ inquired a neighbor from a 
princely car. 

“‘He’s liable to keep me out latish two 
or three nights a week,’’ answered John 
Jeffrey. 

“That’s not so bad,” said the neighbor. 

“Whose car’s that?’’ asked a grave 
grizzled gentleman in claret livery. 

“It’s Mr. Fleet’s,”’ said John Jeffrey. 

“Mr. Fleet? Fleet? Fleet?’’ mused the 
grizzled gentleman. 

“‘He’s got steel interests; known as a 
bit of a bookworm for his age,”’ said John 
Jeffrey. 

‘“* Ah,” the claret-colored chauffeur mused 
on, “I seem to know the name. Would he 
by any chance know Lord Marchfield?”’ 

“Very well, I believe,” said John Jeffrey 
imperturbably. 

“I’m his man. We got the car last 
month,”’ continued the claret-colored chauf- 
feur. ‘Up till now we've always seemed 
to prefer a French make. Lord March- 
field’s dining inside there. Knew him by 
sight?” 

“T’m new,” said John Jeffrey quickly. 

The claret-colored gentleman remarked, 
“Well, you'll see "im when he comes out.” 

Losing a little of his imperturbability, 
John Jeffrey muttered, “Ah!” 

“Mr. Fleet dining at the Carlton too?” 
pursued the claret chauffeur. 

“No,” said John Jeffrey firmly, “he’s 
abroad. The car and I are lent to a—er 
sort of cousin of his pro tem.” 
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Under these circumstances, it was a r 
lief to Mr. John Jeffrey Fleet, 
marvelously trim and well set up in } 
uniform of brown, to see Vicary emer; 
from the portals of the great restaurant 
before Lord Marchfield hove in 
Opening the door smartly, he stood to at 
tention while Vicary entered the car; and 
then, spreading the rug respectfully ove; 
his knees, waited for orders. 

“‘Duchess Theater,”’ said Vicary. 

“Be here on time after the show,” said 
Vicary when, again, he alighted, the door 
opened by a resplendent commissionair: 
more swiftly than John Jeffrey could 
reach it. 

‘Very good, sir,’”’ said John Jeffrey 

“Be quick with your car here,” said the 
commissionaire, waving him off. 

“Now,” said John Jeffrey to himself, 
when he had slid away again, ‘“‘the night is 
mine till 11:15. Now, I take it, I might 
have a sandwich or so myself; and then 
I'll prowl; and then 

It was just here that he saw her standing 
on the curb, as if about to cross Shaftesbury 
Avenue with the air of one who thinks that 
she might as well cross it as not, but has no 
other or more urgent reason. And just as 
the long chocolate limousine slid slowly 
alongside, the policeman fifty yards farther 
on held up the long line of traffic. And just 
as the policeman held up the long line of 
traffic, her eyes met the of John 
Jeffrey Fleet. 

He thought he had never seen such a 
would-be wicked, beautifully innocent child 
Her rouged mouth, her hat pulled down to 
the brows, the whole calculated slickness of 
her, cried of sophistication; her poise re- 
marked that she was a woman of the world: 
her eyes were wide and watchful, ignorant 
and full of hesitations, longing, delighted, 
bright with astonishments. 

“‘T can’t speak to her,”’ said John Jeffrey 
to himself, disecomposed. 

And yet if he didn’t speak to her she 
would go out of sight, and she was one of 
the studies in modern sociology that he had 
promised himself to make from a new angle 
during this masquerading. Certainly, sh 
was a study. She didn’t take him in, wit 
her long, long silk stockings, her stump: 
umbrella dangling, her bunch of artificial 
orchids pinned to her coat collar. He had 
looked her penetratingly right up and right 
down. He had seen her cheap little flimsy 
decorative shoes; he knew the work of a 
good tailor when he saw it, and he didn’t 
see it now. She was not real goods, not 
pure gold; she was bluff, imitation. Dea 
little amusing girl! 

John Jeffrey risked it. He leaned to- 
ward her, touching his cap. ‘‘Were you 
looking for a taxi, miss?’’ most deferential] 
he asked. ‘‘There doesn’t seem to be one 
available just here at the moment. Pardo: 
the liberty, miss, but if I could set you 
down anywhere, I should be delighted.”’ 

She honored him with a faint smile, very 
blasé. But he saw the startled color mount 
in her white-rose face. 

She responded coldly and courteously 
“I’m really most obliged, but—really 
really ” Her yearning eyes were o1 
the chocolate limousine. 

“I’m just killing time, miss. If I can 
assist you in any way—but I fear I shall be 
moved on in a moment.” 

He couldn’t quite know that she wa 
mainly fearing: ‘“‘These chauffeurs expect 
huge tips. Is it worth it? And if I d 
might he be cheeky or—or ” But it 
was mainly the idea of the huge tip that 
halted her answer. The money in the flat 
envelope bag fashionably under her arn 
was very precious to her. 

John Jeffrey’s eyes remained fixed on 
her. It was true that she was a study, a 
typical product of the times; but also, 
putting aside academics, she was a most 
ravishing female thing. 

Then the traffic began to move on in- 
exorably. He had lost her. 

She took a few running steps alongside, 
tugged open the door breathlessly ani 
jumped in. 
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ave adopted this new invention 


‘To remove 
the most common 
cause of : 


EXCESSIVE CARBON 


PITTED VALVES 
a Loss of pou er 
HARD STARTING 


STALLING in TRAFFIC 
OIL DILUTION 


Score te vinders 


Adopted as Standard Equipment by 


In less than 18 months 30 manufacturers of pas- 


(Note: there are two types 
of Gas-co-lator. One with 
chamois filter and one with 
very fine mesh brass 
screen. Your dealer knows 
which to use for your car.) 


price 


cha 


remanent Model for Fords 


he a 


drive—just before it reaches your carburetor. Gnly 


59 


30 Automobile Manufacturers 


senger automobiles and trucks have adopted the 
Alemite Gas-co-lator as standard equipment. Never 
before has a new device met with such rapid, wide- 
spread recognition from manufacturers, car deal- 
ers and motorists. 

It took years to establish 4-wheel brakes, air clean- 
ers and oil purifiers. And even today not one of 
these has won such widespread acceptance as the 
Gas-co-lator. Authorities today regard the Gas- 
co-lator as a vital necessity for the internal com- 
bustion engine. It is used on airplanes and speed 
boats as well as motor cars. 


The underlying cause 

Most of your common engine troubles listed above 
come from one basic cause—faulty carburetion. 
But 90 percent of so-called carburetor trouble is 
not the carburetor’s fault at all. It is nothing but 
tiny particles of dirt and water in your gasoline. 
There’s an amazing amount. More today than ever 
before. It constantly interferes with the proper 
functioning of your carburetor. 


Automatic Purification 


With the Gas-co-lator your gasoline is 
automatically filtered upward—as you 


© 1926, T. B. M. Co. 





American Bus-Truck Company 


American Motor Body Corporation 
Atterbury Motor Car Company 
Buick Motor Company 
Checker Cab Manufacturing Corporation 
Checker Motor Corporation of Chicago 
Chrysler Motor Corporation 
Commerce Motor Truck Company 
Day-Elder Motors Corporation 
Dorris Motors, Inc 
Elcar Motor Company 
Fageol Motors Company 
Flint Motor Company 
Federal Motor Truck Company 
Garford Motor Truck Company 
Gotfredson Truck Corporation 
Guilder Engineering Company 
Healy Aeromarine Bus Company 
H. H. Franklin Manufacturing Company 
Hupmobile Motor Car Corp. 
International Harvester Company 
ordan Motor Car Company 
issel Motor Car Company 
Luxor Cab Manufacturing Corporation 
Larrabee-Deyl Motor Truck Company 
M. P. Moller Motor Car Company 


Menominee Motor Truck Company of Wisconsin 


Packard Motor Car Company 
The Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Company 
Republic Motor Truck Company 
Rickenbacker Motor Company 
Sayers & Scovill Company 
Stewart Motor Corporation 
Stutz Motor Car Company 
Yellow Truck and Coach Mfg. Company 
Valley Motor Truck Company 

—and others to be announced later 


ALEMITE 


as-co-lator 


FILTERS YOUR GAS AS YOU DRIVE 


clean, dry gasoline can pass through. Dirt and 
water are caught in a heavy glass trap bowl. Your 
carburetor receives only the pure, clean fuel that 
it was designed to vaporize. Hence it gives you 
always a perfect full-burning mixture 

The Alemite Gas-co-lator is standard equipment 
on the cars listed here. If your car is not now 
equipped, you can easily install a Gas-co-lato: 
yourself—in a few minutes. No cutting or drilling 

30 days’ FREE proof 
Put a Gas-co-lator on your car for 30 days’ trial 
—at our risk. See for yourself how it improves 
the running of your engine. See how much dirt 
and water it collects in just ten days. It will show 
you the reason for the difference in your engine. 
But if you are not entirely satisfied, you can re- 
turn the Gas-co-lator within 30 days. Your dealer 
will refund the purchase price without question 
Write for your nearest dealer’s name 
THE BASSICK MANUFACTURING CO, 
2660 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Canadian Address 


Alemite Products Co. of Canada, Ltd. 
Belleville, Ontario 
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Many Firestone Dealers have demonstration trays to show 
you the results of dipping the cords in rubber, and how 
you get greatly increased mileage from Gum-Dipped Tires. 
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The Firestone 


TIRE DEALER 


Saves You Money 
and Serves You Better 


History shows that the greatest accomplishments, whether in art, 
science or industry, have come from men or organizations who con- 
centrate upon doing one thing—and doing it well. 


Firestone specializes in the manufacture of tires, selling exclu- 
sively to regular tire dealers and to automobile manufacturers, for 
original equipment. 


This intense specialization has enabled Firestone to make many 
notable contributions to more economical highway transportation, 
through improved tire designs and construction and extra processes. 
Firestone’s leadership in the industry places your local Firestone 
Dealer in a position to save you money and serve you better, with 
advantages that you cannot secure elsewhere. 


Firestone’s tremendous volume, with wonderful production 
facilities, and distribution through 145 factory branches and ware- 
houses, makes available. to Firestone Dealers at all times, clean, 
fresh stocks of tires in every size. 


Enjoy the safety, comfort and economy of Firestone Gum- 
Dipped Tires—with the added assurance of prompt, competent 
service from your local Firestone Dealer. See him today. 


MOST MILES PER DOLLAR 
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Heres the most 
economical “B” battery ever built 
for radio 


IN THE production of Heavy-Duty You can make no mistake in buy- 
Radio ‘‘B” Batteries Eveready has ing Eveready Layerbilt No. 486 for 
established a new standard of “B” . amy set using normal voltages (45 to 
battery life and economy. 135 volts). 
fe ay | Oe) ee You will be buying the utmost 
volt **B”’ Batteries will outlast oo Ce 
any Light-Duty +5-volt “B”’ 
two to one regardless of the 
number and kind of tubes iteercedy 


Layerbilt No. 


used! Moreover, though last- 4 
Ricut— No. 7111 


ing twice as long, they cost Eectsedy Des 


Cell Radio “‘ A” 
only one-third morel Sad apc Ot Pr 
To cap the climax of “‘B’’ battery 


economy, in Eveready Layerbilt No. 

486, Eveready has perfected a Heavy- 

Duty “B” Battery of unequaled en- 

durance and dependability—posi- . ° 
tively the most “B”’ battery in service Radio Batteries 
and satisfaction its price can buy. cra canal 
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in “‘B’’ power dependability —the 
greatest ““B’’ power operating econ- 
omy—D. C. (direct current) in its 
purest form, which insures pure 
tone quality. 


With colder evenings at hand, 
radio reception is vastly improving. 
Equip your set now with Eveready 
Layerbilt No. 486, the greatest ‘‘B”’ 
battery ever built for radio. 


Manufactured and guaranteed by 
NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, Inc 
New York San Francisco 
Canadian National Carbo ; 





Tuesday night means Eveready Hour 9 P. M., Easter 
Standard lime, through the folle wing stations: 


WEAF Ne } rk VTAM ind Ww N ar af 
wyar-Providence wor-Buffa woc—Dapoen port 

w EEI- Boston weae—Putsburgh ‘ Minneapolis 
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wri-—Philadelphia ctr xsp-St. Lou 














JROWSING through the 
catalogues of booksell- 
those most seductive of 
pamphlets—I am frequently led to won- 
der what certain distinguished writers of 
the past would say, if it were possible for 
them to see some of their first and rare edi- 
tions as they are today preserved for the 
collector. They were poor enough in their 
time, most of the great ones of literary 
chronicle, and were quite happy with their 
sober little volumes as they came from the 
press. Offhand, I think of only one among 
the poets who was vain enough of his per- 
formance to wish to overdress it— Rogers, 
the banker poet; and poor Rogers is rather 
completely forgotten today. His editions, 
when they are sold at all, are sold for their 
handsome plates and bindings. But of 
Charles Lamb it is convincingly asserted 
that he preferred all books to show ample 
evidence of their readers’ close attention, 
and that he preferred them in their original 
iress. 

“Lamb the finest collection of 
shabby and dog-eared volumes I have ever 
wrote Crabb Robinson, somewhere 
n his entertaining Diary. 


ers 


had 


seen,” 


Burns Buried in Gems 


What, for instance, would Robert Burns 
say, were it possible for him to read the fol- 
lowing paragraphs, copied verbatim from 
an English book list? 


Burns, (Robert) Poems, chiefly in the Scot 
tish Dialect. The scarce First Issue of the First 
Edinburgh Edition —distinguished by the mis 
print ‘‘ Duke of Boxburgh”’ in the list of Sub- 
scribers, and also the misprint ‘‘stinking’’ on 
page 263-—with a nice impression of the pretty 
tipple portrait by Beugo after Nasmyth, 8vo, 
Edinburgh, 1787. A Unique Copy, most su 
perbly bound in a richly jeweled, gilt and ir 
aid binding, to a special design which will 
never be duplicated, by the famous binders, 
Sangorski & Sutcliffe. A Marvelous Specimer 
of Luxurious Binding, the beauty of which is 
but faintly suggested by the reduced reproduc 
ion shown on Plate 1. Price, 110 pounds 
sterling. 

This wonderful copy of the first Edinburgh 
edition of the works of Scotland's premier poet, 
s bound in violet Levant morocco with leather 
and heather-colored Levant doublures 

i flyleaves, the whole elaborately gold-tooled, 
nlaid with 450 separate pieces of various col 
ored leathers, and enriched by the insertion of 
forty-four precious stones, comprising four 
Cairngorms—typical stones of Scottish asso- 
ciation—eighteen Amethysts, ten moonstones 
seven Fire opals, four Topazes and a Ruby, 
together with pieces of pearl. It is further em- 
bellished by a Miniature Portrait on ivory, set 
in a gilt frame and inserted in the front dou 





oints 


pbiure. 

The central feature of the front cover is a 
design in which the Arms of the poet, as he 
himself described them in a letter to Mr. Cun- 
ningham, are depicted upon a background of 
he ather, closely gold-dotted, enriched with 
\methysts and Cairngorms. T 
ciation of the poet in his social life with Free- 
masonry, is suggested by decorative renderings 
of the Masonic symbols of the Compass and 
Square, the Plumb, the Level and the Gauge, 
vhich are embodied in the inclosing border. 
\ sunken panel in the center of the back cover 

Oct upied by a thistle design, the flowers 
formed of pieces of pearl and Amethyst, upon 
a background of close pointillé; the rest of the 
cover having a design enriched with Topazes 
and moonstones, in which are introduced fur- 
ther Masonic emblems of the Rough and Per 
ect Ashlar, the Gavel and Chisels, the support 
ng Pillars, and the Mosaic Pavement of the 


1e close asso- 


Lodge. 
The miniature portrait in the front doublure 
is inclosed by a floral border, enriched with 
oonstones, around which is a gold-tooled 
thistle-diaper design, completed by a border 
ontaining the opening lines of the author's 
rid-famed Auld Lang Syne. The back dou 
blure contains a design in a sunken panel, of an 
emblem from a Royal Arch Mason's Jewel, 
bolical of Creation, the elements of Fire 
and Water and Eternity; the gold-dotted back- 
round being decorated with Fire Opals and 
irrounded by a thistle design with an inscrip- 
ion from Green Grow the Rashes, O. The 
Levant flyleaves are covered with gold-tooled 
nseriptions from the author's poems, To a 
Mountain Daisy and Is there for Honest Pov 
erty, and the panels of the back of the book are 
ippropriately inlaid and gold tooled. A finish 
touch is given to this superbly beautiful 
ume by the addition of an Exquisite Paint 


ng of Edinburgh, executed on the fore edges 
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Reading the foregoing, one might be par- 
doned for believing it a check list of the 
plunder found in a cache of hidden treasure 
Yet this extraordinary description of a 
book-— offered for sale for a beggarly $500 
or $600--actually appeared, as 1 have 
stated, in the catalogue of a London dealer 
It is not a hoax; not the nightmare of a 
collector suddenly gone mad. The book 
exists. By this time, I have no doubt, it has 
been purchased at the price affixed. 

I am sure that the man who caused the 
volume under discussion to be rebound as 
described, thought he was giving it a dress 
worthy of its author and its rarity. And I 
hope that its purchaser is very happy in its 
Personally, I would not have 
it around the house, and if it were presented 
to me tomorrow, I should instantly sell it 
for what I could get. Imagine Burns in 
that raiment! Green Grow the Rashes, O! 
Toa Mountain Daisy! Is There for Honest 
Poverty! And all about and all around, fire 
Opals, moonstones, amethysts, and the gold- 
tooled emblems of Masonry! 

It is not my idea to quarrel with the idea 
of rebinding. I might as well quarrel with 
the idea of new overcoats. When a new 
overcoat is needed it must be acquired. 
But one may have taste even in the matter 
of overcoats. The question of rebinding 
suggests a feature of book collecting that 
requires explanation, for in some of its as- 
pects it is deplorable. 

In the catalogues of most dealers, under 
the second letter of the alphabet, the de- 
voted reader of such literature will discover 
a number of items classified under the single 
word “‘binding.’’ They may be very desir- 
able volumes, or they may be utterly worth- 
less save as specimens of the bookbinding 
art, but in practically every case you may 
be sure that their classification was achieved 
by a realization of their greater salability as 
binding than as books. 

Sometimes the bindings are Listorical, 
and of considerable interest. A- book may 
be quite stupid in itself, and yet achieve a 
respectable longevity in libraries and mu- 
seums because of its covers. Perhaps it is 
from one of the royal libraries, and has the 
arms of its royal owner tooled upon it. 
Many of the eighteenth-century monarchs 
had notable private libraries, which were 
later dispersed. 


possession. 


Advice for Young Collectors 


Perhaps it is an example of the art of a 
celebrated binder whose skill and 
taste have given him a standing among col- 
lectors. There are today binders of extraor- 
dinary excellence whose work is deserving 
of any collector’s attention. Or perhaps it 
is merely a delightful work of art by some 
obscure craftsman, unknown to fame, the 
sheer charm of which makes it worthy of 
survival and worth the figure asked. A 
work of art, after all, is a work of art, 
whether it has been performed upon a book 
cover or upon a wide canvas. Too often, 
however, the volume advertised for sale as 
“Binding,” is neither historical nor charm- 
ing as to its binding, nor even old. It is sim- 
ply a gaudy gimcrack offered to the wealthy 
sucker who likes to think of himself as a 
collector. 

To the seasoned collector of taste and 
intelligence, my argument for and against 
rebinding will savor somewhat of imperti- 
nence and platitude; but it is to the young 
collector of excellent intention and small 
experience that I am offering—as in my 
earlier papers—this warning and this ad- 
vice. The only rules are those established 
by intelligence and taste, and the first and 
most important of the dogmas of book col- 
lecting having to do with binding and con- 
dition, is this: The most desirable and 
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book is a < ean, 


valuable copy of a rare 
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On the Rebinding of Books WWOnixes 


By VINCENT STARRETT © co nisorginatoo 


iid not make it more 


clear if I spent a page upon it 


Wher an 


a aes riptior as 


experienced collector comes 


upon such I have quoted 
whether or not 
“Binding,” he 


exactly what he is be 


it appears under the head of 
3 not deceived He knows 
to wit 


ng offered; 
Several pounds ol 
grade, and half a pint or 
and other frippery. To be sure, the leather 
may be 


dark-green 


leather of a superior 


so of pear! inlay 


blue straight-grain morocco, or 
French Levant, or 
morocco extra, or something or other to the 
same effect. I 
binding that was achiey 


crimson 


handled 
ed with human pelt 
It may be hand-tooled, or 
blind-tooled, or paneled. It 
mosaic panels of red and violet 
ume may leather joints, 
Levant doublures, or silk flyleaves; and it 
may be enriched by the insertion of any 
number of precious stones, arranged to 
symbolize anything or nothing under the 
canopy The collector 
knows precisely what he is being offered 
It is a work of art, not a book. And often 
a work of art 


have one piece ol 
gold-tooled, or 
may 
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have 


boast orange 


Omnia vanitas! 


it is not even 


Old Books in New Covers 


Now it may be argued that no unworthy 
book will be accorded such splendid treat- 
ment. The statement is only half true; and 
therefore false; but the question involved 
is not a question of worthiness at all. With 
the unworthy books the binders of earth 
may do what they will, for all of me. It is 
of worthy books only that I am talking, and 
the question is whether they shall be re- 
bound in any case other than that of abso- 
lute necessity. The negative answer may 
seem obvious, but in point of fact, | am ac- 
quainted with a collector of some repute 
who rebinds practically every book that 
And he has a 
Without reference to the 
condition or the beauty of the origina 
covers, off they come, to be replaced with 
gleaming leather, in furtherance of some in- 
sane scheme of his own 


comes into his possession. 
catholic taste. 


He believes in treating his books right, 
and right treatment means, for him, an ex- 
penditure of money upon handsome bind- 
ings. With plenty of the former, he can 
gratify his dubious taste in the latter. He 
would treat a smal! nephew right — if he had 
a small nephew—by making him ill with 
candy. His choicest works are hurried off 
to the binder—the course —and 
from the hands of that deft workman they 
come back swathed in gilt and leather, in- 
but 


best, of 


dubitably handsomer in most cases, 
utterly lacking in atmosphere A 
metamorphosis. To preserve the value of 


sad 
his rarer DOoOKS perl aps, also, to soothe his 
he binds in the original covers 
at the end of the book 

plished by removing the from its 
boards and remounting it upon sheets of 


consmence 
This is accom- 


cloth 


paper. In reality, he is undermining the 
value of his books, for a rebound volume 
far less desirable in the market than the 
Samet volume in its original « loth, or even 
paper 


is this very atmosphere 

so ruthlessly sacrificed —that he should care 
fur most, sentimentalist that he is. It is in 
large part this atmosphere that lends to a 
rare volume—an first 
whatever sentimental or commer 


And surely it 


association copy, a 
edition 
cial value it may have; that exalts it over 
an infinitely better printed and less inaccu 
rate edition fresh from the press 

When this gentleman decides, some day, 
to sell his library, he is going to get a severe 
jolt; for in the room his books will 


auction 
bring him less than half of what he fondly 


imagines them to be worth. More and 
more, as the years pass, is the distance 
widening between the sums paid for the 
tine old works tne ) nal state and the 
sam tems decked out in peacock at 
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Often counted out 
seldom counted in 


—perhaps it’s 


comedones 


Dinners, dances, theatre parties — 
such activities were seldom 
Dick's. Evenings usually found him 
Dick couldn't under- 
stand why'Tom got so many invita- 
tions—while he got practically none. 
Not for a moment did he guess 
that the reason was... . comedones. 


social 


home, alone. 


A great many men sufter from come- 
dones—the scientific name for blackheads. 
What's more, may even be 
conscious Of comed But your friends 
Beware of comedones! 
They lessen a man’s face value. 


you not 
nes 
notice them 

Pompeian Massage Cream helps you 
vercome comedones. It gives youaclean, 
uddy complexion. It gets in where come- 
dones form, rolls out all dirt and oily 
secretions, and stimulates a healthy cir- 
culation, keeping skin clean, pores open. 


Use at home after shaving 


After you shave, spread Pompeian Mas 
sage Cream generously over your face 
ind rub. Continue to rub until the cream 
rolls out. Note how dark the cream looks 
That's the dirt that was in your pores 
Don't let comedones form. Use Pom 
every day -CS- 
pecially when social or business engage 
ments demand that you look your best 
It means a healthy, wholesome skin. To 
get full pleasure and benefit, use Pompeian 
Massage Cream regularly at home after 
shaving. For sale at all drug stores 


peian Massage Cream 


at aul Stores 


10-DAY TUBI 


coin preferred) f 
Massage Cream con 


ny delightful massages 
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But it is too bad that he will have to 
wait until his sale to be disillusioned. He 
will destroy so many fine books before that 
unhappy day. However honestly mistaken 
he may be, the collector who rebinds be- 
cause in his ignorance or fatuity he believes 
it the thing to do, should be taken to one 
side and in some fashion made to see the 
error of his way. 

Imagine a collector of the pompous, 
orange Levant school, acquiring that sober 
little first volume of Keats and proceeding 
to strip away the dull covers that, for all he 
knows to the contrary, may have been han- 


| dled by the poet himself. Imagine him re- 


placing them with crimson morocco extra, 


| and solemnly putting the little book away 


beside some hundreds of other little books 
in similar trappings. At a blow he has de- 
prived it of its personality and lost it in a 
sea of blinding color. Keats has vanished, 
and where he stood gleams now the latest 
art work of Messrs. Pigskin & Morocco of 
London and New York. What if the vol- 
ume have a coffee stain upon its cover? A 
coffee stain may seem a halo, if one but 
have enough imagination. Suppose the 
spilled coffee to have been that of Master 
Charles Lamb of India House, pondering 
his volume over the breakfast table—what 
then? And if the volume be that known as 
Falstaff’s Letters, who is to say that the 
disfiguring stain is not the veritable record 
of a Lamb household disaster? ‘Saint 
Charles’’—-as Thackeray called him—had 
many copies of the little book at one time 
and another, which he rescued from the 
bins and presented to his friends, one of 
whom—James White—was its author. 


Translated in Leather 


I do not for a moment believe that either 
Lamb or Keats, however sumptuously at- 
tired, would suffer spiritually. I cannot 
imagine either of the works that I have 
suggested developing an unnatural vanity. 
But I can conceive of them as being very 
sad, indeed, about all their finery; much 
as, I am persuaded, a small boy of the 
right sort, suddenly translated to velvet 
and lace, would miss with genuine sorrow 
the hole in his trousers’ pocket. For a book 
thus remade is decidedly not the same 
book. The modest, quaint little pocket 
piece has disappeared, and in its stead there 
glitters a magnificent hybrid, fitted only to 
lie upon the parlor table beside the colos- 
sal unloveliness of the family album. 
These are not commonplaces upon which 
[ am insisting; and if they seem so, it is to 
be remembered that the commonplaces of 
one man are the discoveries of another. 
Certainly the average amateur begins his 
career with a vague notion that anything 
bound in leather is important, and that 
books in cloth are comparatively insignifi- 
cant. And it is to be remarked that only 
by a relentless insistence upon the seeming 
commonplaces is any truth established. 

One may not claim, of course, that no 
book should be rebound. A badly dam- 
aged volume, if it be not a candidate for 
the furnace, may with propriety be given 
a new dress—possibly a handsome one 
whether it be a first folio or a jolly little 
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modern Elia with illustrations by Mr. 
Brock. 

Still, one who believes as I do, will save 
himself much unhappiness and trouble if, 
in purchasing for his collection, he rejects 
with a firm hand damaged or imperfect 
copies, however readily they lend them- 
selves to rebinding; save only in the case 
of books of such extreme rarity that he is 
fortunate to find them in any condition. 
In general, reject all but the best. In the 
long run, it will pay you in happiness and 
in dollars. 


Margin Manuscripts 


Rebinding is, of course, less deplorable 
in the case of volumes originally issued in 
paper wrappers, for in rebinding these 
everything is retained, even to the adver- 
tisements in the back; and the back strip 
of the wrapper is carefully removed and 
mounted upon a page of the volume. In 
France, a majority of published books is 
put forth in wrappers, and the purchaser 
may bind his copy when and how he 
chooses. And rebinding is permissible in 
the case of a genuinely desirable item, sel- 
dom to be met with in its original state, 
and therefore unlikely to fall to the lot of 
the average collector. Such a volume may 
be snapped up when seen, even without 
covers. It is, of course, imperative to re- 
bind, often, in the case of authentic treas- 
ures of the highest rarity, where necessity 
compels reénforcement if the volumes are to 
be preserved to the world. But where the 
original covers are sound and decently 
clean—even, I think, when they are not 
particularly clean—it is criminal to remove 
them merely to satisfy one’s whim for a 
rainbow-colored library. A great many 
wealthy collectors mistake a crass love of 
glitter and gloss for an affection for fine old 
books. Rebind your ordinary reading 
copies and your reference volumes, if you 
must have color; your telephone directory, 
if you care to; but, wherever possible, 
leave your first editions as they came from 
the original publisher. 

Even where rebinding is desirable and 
imperative, it is often a dangerous business, 
and always it should be intrusted to an 
expert. Often it means a sad sacrifice of 
margins, which is little less than sacrilege. 
Preserve your margins at their original width. 
In the older books, margins frequently con- 
tain manuscript notes of considerable in- 
terest. I have seen many fine books, thus 
annotated, so mutilated by trimming as to 
be almost valueless. Even with the expert 
binder, there is likely to be some cutting if 
you are not insistent. With the ordinary 
workman there is actual peril. It seems to 
be his ambition to cut down a work to the 
very type line, and where possible, to re- 
duce a folio to a quarto. Just why this sav- 
ing of paper seems necessary to him, I have 
no idea; perhaps he takes the strips home 
to his children, or uses them as pipe light- 
ers. Yet the rarer books depend for much 
of their value upon their height and the 
width of their margins. They are actually 
measured in fractions of inches, by special 
rules, to establish their superiority or in- 
feriority to other copies known to exist. 
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Some shocking things happen, I am told 
even in the best of binderies. There is only 
one certain way, a friend assures me, to per 
suade a binder to follow directions. It is to 
stand over him with a shotgun throughout 
the entire performance—“ giving him to 
understand that at the slightest evidence of 
unnecessary cutting, you will blow his back 
hair out through his whiskers!”’ It is a 
method I have not used, but it is said to be 
effective. For the most part, however, the 
better binders can be trusted to do as they 
are told, and many of them are admirable 
bookmen, with as fine a passion for wide 
margins as the collector himself. 

Where ordinary repair work is required, 
it should be accomplished with extreme 
care by oneself, if possible, or given to a 
man who knows his business. A friend of 
mine who was employed in the Congres- 
sional Library some years ago, told me of 
an incident that still shocks me. He came 
suddenly upon a young woman assistant 
a charming creature—happily humming a 
little song while soaking book labels off 
some fine old vellum bindings. She had 
ruined one volume before my friend cam¢ 
upon the scene, and was joyously proceed 
ing with another when she was discovered 

My friend made every effort to be kind 
but the young woman was in tears when he 
had finished lecturing her. But then, my 
friend, too, was almost in tears. ‘The 
thought of those vellum bindings profaned 
by a wet sponge overcame him. This is a 
bit off the main subject of the present dis 
course, but while these thoughts are in my 
head, I should like to say that such igno 
rance is not always confined to the minor 
employes of public libraries. In many larg: 
institutions the highest authorities are to 
blame for a distressing system of book mu 
tilation. 

They allow their finest volumes to be 
made ugly by the use of rubber stamps or 
stencils, and many beautiful volumes art 
forever marred in order that they may be 
more perfectly classified. The plea that 
such volumes, once placed in public collec 
tions, will never come before the public for 
sale, is not a valid excuse. The practice i 
reprehensible, and closely akin to vandal 
ism. It should be stopped by an act of Con 
gress, if not by a bolt from the blue. 


Jewel Boxes 


In the end, my advice about rebinding 
comes to this: Never rebind a book unless 
it is imperative. When it is imperative, re 
bind with taste and discretion. Eschew 
jeweled bindings and silk flyleaves, even if 
you can afford them. Sobriety is as desir 
able in bookbinding as it is in dress. If you 
must have color and passion in your colle 
tion, let it be frankly external; 
way provided, and the experienced col 
lectors know it. They cause to be manu 
factured handsome trifle 
larger than the books that they are designed 
to hold; and in these leather-bound con 
tainers the volumes are laid away in their 
original state. The effect upon the book 
shelf is that of magnificently bound vol 
umes, but within each, the jewel lies just 
as it came down from another day. 


there is a 


boxes, only a 
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Amby Gault pushed her soothingly into 
the chair he had placed for her. 

Captain Foster, yes. You had been en- 
gaged to one another, you say. At some 
prior time, I infer.” 

‘*About—a ‘year ago.” 

“Yes. Well, then you agreed to disagree, 
I suppose.” 

‘We quarreled, and he—he went away.” 

“He gave you up. I don’t see then that 
he is inconvenienced as a juror.” 

‘“‘He wants me back,” Allie whispered. 
“ He’s still--he’s set his heart on me. Can’t 
you Mr. Gault, what motive there 
would be for him to influence the other 
jurors? He’s a masterful man; when he 
wills anything he gets it.” 

Mr. Gault, she found, was holding out a 
glass of water to her. 

“Drink this,’ he said dryly. 

“You don’t believe me,”’ she cried, with 
a sinking in her breast. Why should he in- 
It was his crowd that had got the 
reversion of the big contract. Those men 
were financially interested in prolonging 
Homer's stay behind the bars. 

“Mrs. Wilkes,” the county attorney said, 
like a doctor talking to a fever patient, 
“I’ve seen these cases before of women 
taking crime on themselves to get their 
husbands out of trouble. It’s a kind of 
hallucination. Take my word for it, there’s 
nothing in it. Go home and get a good sleep 
and forget it.’ 

“But if I had him here—if I had Captain 
Foster here,”’ she cried wildly, ‘I could 
force him to confess. If you would send an 
officer with me to arrest him “4 

“T am going out of town immediately,” 
Mr. Gault said, rising, and snapping open 
the case of his hunting watch. ‘‘ You might 
bring him round tomorrow if you still per- 
sist in this deluded theory.” 

‘*Tomorrow may be too late,’’ Allie whis- 
pered, 

“You should have thought of that be- 
fore,” Mr. Gault returned crisply. 

He showed her the door sternly. The 
damage she had done by her silence she 
could not undo by speech. She must take 
the consequences of that fatal hesitation. 
She went home like a woman in a trance. 
Melviny was standing in the back door 
eating one of the early apples, which had 
begun to. fall already. 

“Min Jewett was here to see you,” she 
announced. “I guess she’s going to let by- 
The poor thing looked 
as if she had cried her eyes out; I will say 
that for her.” 

“What did she want?” Allie said, with a 
rush of some new, queer feeling, like a flash 
What could be the reason back 
of this. persisting grief of Minnie Jewett’s? 
She stood rigid, filled with wrath, possessed 
by a fierce belief that Minnie wouldn't pro- 
long her sorrowings like this unless there 
was some good reason at the back of it 
something more than just the dashing of 
her expectations in the matter of marriage 
with the man. 

‘She wouidn’t say right out,’”’ Melviny 
mumbled. The old woman, Allie sensed 
now, had been sly with her of late. ‘‘She 
told me to tell you to please find means to 
see her tonight. She told me it would pay 
you to.” 

‘T guess I'll take my pay from somebody 
besides Minnie Jewett,”’ Allie cried. 

She was ashamed of herself, ashamed of 
her new yet they would not 
down. Supper passed without a single inter- 
change of words between Melviny and her- 
self. She left the old lady with the dishes 
and went to lie on her bed, with a hand over 


see, 


~~ 
deed? 


gones be bygones. 


ee 
of jealousy. 


suspicions; 


her eyes 
It grew dark slowly. Perhaps after all, 
she thought, without stirring, she had bet- 
ter know what Minnie had to say. It was 
certain to have something to do with Homer 
Wilkes’ predicament. It might even be a 
message, though why Minnie Jewett should 
he chosen instrument was more than 


be the 
she could fathom. 
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BEYOND A REASONABLE DOUBT 


Continued from Page 42 


She sat up and looked through the win- 
dow. Immediately she lay back again. Will 
Golloup, the night watchman, was standing 
just across the way from the house, lighting 
his pipe. He was sitting on the topmost of 
the three wooden steps which led up to the 
blackened foundations of the Anderson 
house, which had burned down the spring 
before. An hour later he was still sitting 
there. A terrorizing conviction seized her 
that he was watching the Wilkes place. 

She was being shadowed. Divided be- 
tween rage and fear, she slipped out of the 
house, ran across the street and stopped in 
front of him. 

“‘What are you doing here?”’ she cried at 
him, and shook all over. 

Mr. Golloup’s immense person breathed 
the calm of nicotine. He stroked his warty 
nose with the pipe stem. 

“‘Humoring my works,”’ he growled. The 
moon gleamed on his unnecessarily big 
badge. 

“You're watching this house.” 

““Won’t any harm come to you through 
me,”’ Mr. Golloup said. He added, ‘‘ Won't 
anybody harm you, for that matter, so long 
as I’m in the neighborhood.” 

“Who is there to harm me if you go?” 

“*T guess you’re the person best qualified 
to answer that,’’ Mr. Golloup answered, 
and took the bowl of his pipe in both huge 
hands. 

Allie Wilkes, certain now that something 
was on foot, returned into the house. Mel- 
viny had retired. Allie had always had a 
childish dread of the police, and new to 
think that one of that dark tribe was ac- 
tually staring the house out of countenance, 
at night, from just across the road, was al- 
most more than she could bear. What in 
heaven’s name could they possibly suspect 
her of? 

She made up her mind that she must see 
Homer by hook or crook this very night. 
The jail was ten miles away. She must 
walk there and trust to luck to find some 
way of getting in. And she must start on 
her journey without attracting Mr. Gol- 
loup’s attention. 

At midnight the fat watchman was still 
sitting on his steps, his pipe still going full 
blast. Allie deferred her expedition for an- 
other hour; when, finding him immovable, 
she let herself out at the side door of the 
house. By some unlucky chance it stuck, 
and opened with a shudder. However, 
everything continued still. The trees were 
pitch black against the water of the cove, 
the little white houses looked all asleep, 
and the valley at their back was lit and 
shadowed by a smoky-colored moon. Very 
faintly on her left she could hear the thud 
and clatter of the Inlet Herald going to 
press. 

Keeping the body of the house between 
her and Mr. Golloup’s station, she went 
toward the water, stooping on the water 
side of the line of willow stumps, out of 
which green willow shoots had sprouted. 
The big mainsail of George Foster’s schooner 
was up, she could see. There was no wind, 
however; not abreath. And then again he 
might be only drying out his canvas after 
that shower of the night before. In her 
heart, though, she knew well enough that he 
was going out with this tide. 

She began to circle back through the 
Shadd property, where the sunflowers be- 
hind the barn, reared to an immense height, 
looked down on her like so many floating 
moons; then between the Shadd house and 
the provision market, which Shadd’s son- 
in-law had lately bought; and so out into 
the main road at a point only a little to the 
left of Minnie Jewett’s house. 

There at the corner of the gravel pit, she 
checked herself. A car was standing in the 
road. The man in it was talking to another 
man leaning up against it. 

“Wilkes has escaped,”’ the man in the 
car said briefly. That was Mr. Fisher, the 
warden. Allie knelt in the shadow of one 
of those big bowlders at the entrance to the 


gravel pit. The warden seemed agitated; 
his voice was hoarse. 

“Escaped. You don’t say,” the man on 
the ground replied. That was Mr. Golloup. 

“Yes. It looked like he was going to be 
tractable a little earlier in the afternoon 
too.” 

“How was that?” 

“Why, he had an interview with Gault, 
and after that he gave the reporters a full 
and free confession. He told ’em in so 
many words that he took the old lady's 
diamond. He as good as said that no man 
alive could beat the jury system, where 
they get the kind of look-alive men on it 
that convicted him. Here. Here’s a copy 
of the Herald printed on one side with an 
account of it.” 

Mr. Golloup took it, held it up to the 
moon, and dropped it. 
“‘Can’t read here. 
morning.” p 

“‘He must have hung back when it come 
time to go to supper. He wrenched loose 
that lever that operates the locking mech- 
anism in thé upper cell tier, and punched a 
hole through the roof with it and twisted 
up through that. I never saw the jail yet 
that was any stronger than its roof, and 
I’ve been preaching that for years. Maybe 
some stock will be taken in it now.” 

“How'd he get down?”’ 

“Down a waterspout. Dropped on the 
backs of a couple of guards there, and 
knocked their heads together, and got 
clear away.” 

“He’s still at large then?” 

“Yes. I thought at first maybe he had 
gone over in the direction of the darkwood 
township. It ought to be good hiding there 
in summer; but then I had this idea that 
maybe he would try to communicate with 
his wife. He’s guilty, all right, but with all 
these rumors flying round, you could see 
where he might want a word with her before 
starting on his travels, hey? I tell you I’m 
afraid of what he might do to her.” 

“You're no more afraid than the woman 
is herself,’’ Golloup said. “‘She’s given me 
the slip now. The old woman heard her 
getting out of the house and come and 
told me; but I couldn’t seem to pick up 
the scent. She must have heard about this 
escape.” 

“Watch the house, just the same. Get 
young Filloon to go with you. Watch the 
approaches to Mrs. Wilkes’ room. Step 
aboard. I’m going that way.” 

Mr. Golloup stepped on the car’s running 
board, and the car rolled away past the 
turn in the voad. 

Allie came to her feet, dazed. Homer 
Wilkes stood convicted out of his own 
mouth. The paper had the story, and by 
morning it would be in everybody’s mouth. 
He had actually done the thing that George 
Foster and his colleagues had convicted 
him of doing. Whatever Foster’s motive, 
then, no injustice had been done. 

Allie Wilkes suffered a fierce revulsion 
of feeling. Deep in her fluctuating soul 
she felt the twinge of bitter disillusion. Her 
husband, by his own confession, had broken 
in at dead of night to rob an old lady of her 
valuables. Everything she had ever held 
against him came thronging into recollec- 
tion now; his irreligion, his mocking at the 
law, his peremptory courtship, which had 
swept her off her feet to her undoing—even 
his waggling his ears for Martha Fisher’s 
benefit in church. 

Worse than anything, almost, it was cer- 
tain now that he had lied to her in saying 
that his new supply of money had come 
from Captain Foster. 

On top of everything, he had escaped. 
Terror seized her. What had those two 
meant by their mysterious talk of her fear 
of Homer Wilkes’ return? Why should it be 
thought necessary to post men about her 
house at night to protect her from her hus- 
band’s vengeance? There was nothing so 
sinister as that about the man. She stood 
still, trying to think of him as he had looked 


I’ll see it in the 
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in some tender mood; but this was sud 
denly quite beyond her power Her imagi 
nation had warping devils in it; the fac 
she conjured up was terrible, implacable 
the face of the historic Wilkes murderer 
blood-drabbled, on the rampage, and 
balked of his victim. 

The night, with its scattering of uncer- 
tain sounds, its blocks of deeper darkness, 
seemed to certify this hideous distortion of 
her husband’s evil traits. She moved out 
into the road, not knowing which way to 
turn. There was no object now in continu- 
ing her journey towards the jail; but 
neither could she bring herself to return 
home. There was a dim light burning in 
the Jewett kitchen, left possibly by Oleson, 
who had already started on his milk route 

At her feet was the crumpled sheet of 
the Herald, still wet from the press, she 
noted, picking it up and smoothing it out 
with her long fingers. But the smoky moon 
was too dim to yield a reading light. She 
went on into the Jewett vard, with the feel- 
ing that she must see with her own eyes, in 
print, these details of Homer Wilkes’ con- 
fession. The kitchen window was grown up 
with bushes outside, and inside the sill was 
lined with geraniums in tin cans, so that 
only the feeblest light came through. 

She pushed softly against the woodshed 
door, but it was locked. However, it 
would be easy enough to get into the wood- 
shed through the barn. The barn 
fortunately was open far enough so that 
she could squeeze her body through with- 
out opening it wider. In the dark she 
stepped on some implement, a clam hoe, 
very likely, and the handle of this flew up 
and rapped her kneecap smartly. She let 
a little cry escape her; and then standing 
stock-still, heard the pound of a hoof and 
the swish of a horse’s tail right in front of 
her. 

She felt her way past the stall, and into 
the woodshed, recognizing the whereabouts 
of the kitchen door by that vertical crack of 
yellow light, due to the shrinking of the 
door in its frame. It was this fact whic 
necessitated the presence of the tenpenny 
nail in the jamb; and Allie found that it 
was now doing service in keeping the door 
shut. 

She had, ]i.. most women, an invincible 
eye for physical detail. What she had once 
sevn, she could reconstruct easily enough, 
even in the dark; and she remembered that 
on the last afternoon when she had beer 
here with Homer, she had seen an old fis! 
knife slipped between beam and siding ir 
the wall of the woodshed, just on the 
house side of the woodshed door. She rar 
her fingers gingerly along the splintery 
beam, felt for the knife and found it. 
Wrenching it out of the wood, she inserted 
it in the crack between door and frame and 
pressed up on the crooked nail. It swiveled 
readily enough. Homer had testified to 
that. And now she was duplicating Hom- 
er’s every move on the night of the alleged 
crime. Half in a panic, she took a step or 
two backward; but the door, now that the 
crippled nail pointed another way, had 
in. 

Allie tiptoed in and raised the paper to 
the light, an oil lamp in a bracket near the 
sink. She grew absorbed. Everything in 
this account bore out the new sinister view 
of Homer Wilkes as a merciless degenerate, 
a criminal escaping the consequences of 
his crime after a brazen confession. The 
break she had half looked for him to make, 
even in the court room, he had made now, 
and made with Wilkes ferocity and thor 
oughness. One of the men whose heads hx 
had knocked together was lying in the hos- 
pital, with what might turn out to be a 
slight concussion of the brain. No one but 
a giant in strength could possibly have 
wrenched that lever from the 
mechanism, it was stated. 

The image of Captain Foster returned 
to haunt her. She had cruelly misjudged 

Continued on Page 71 
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Edison MAZDA Lamps have 
been likened toa pearl. They 
are frosted on the inside to 


He unmistakably good lighting sets one house 
apart from its neighbors. How heartily it says 
“Welcome,” and offers the prospect of a home’s warm 
hospitality. For the well-lighted homeisa happy home. 
Yet the cost of good lighting is negligible. 


help protect your eyes, but 
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ing lamps. They are stronger 
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The less you have to use the CHOKE 


the better for your car 


The new Texaco Gasoline minimizes the need for using 
the “‘“choke”’ because it vaporizes to.a dry gas at lower 
temperatures. 


The use of the “‘choke”’ in starting on a cold day is 
usually necessary with any gas—dut it should be for an in- 
stant only. Gasoline that requires excessive ““choking’’ in 
winter shortens the life of your car. 


What the “choke” does is this: It closes the air intake 
and allows a very rich gasoline mixture to enter the cyl- 
inders. On a very cold day, in a cold engine, the gasoline 
does not completely vaporize, and the excess liquid gaso- 
line in the cylinders washes off the cylinder-wall lubri- 
cant, dilutes the oil, and causes undue wear. 


The more you use the “‘choke” the greater the wear 
on the engine. 
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A wet gas is an 
atomized mixture 
of gasoline vapor 
with liquid drops of 
raw gasoline. These 
drops, separating at 
every manifold 
bend, result in un- 
even distribution 
and flooded cyl- 


inders. 


The ew Texaco has a lower boiling point, and 
lowerend point. It is better throughout the whole 
range of distillation. It is a “‘high test” fuel that 
vaporizes readily under manifold conditions. 
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‘Texaco 
oives longer engine life 


and better Texaco enters the cylinders as a dry 
gas, carrying no liquid globules to cut the motor oil 
film, and burns completely, leaving no heavy ends to di- 
lute the crankcase oil—hence better lubrication, 
engine wear. You will also notice the easier start and 
quicker pick-up with this wew and Jefter gasoline. The 
new Texaco starts quickly because it vaporizes at a lower 
temperature. You will naturally get increased power and 
mileage, maximum acceleration without flooding, 
smoother action and a quieter engine. 
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DRY 


The new Texaco 
vaporizes com- 
pletely. It forms a 
dry gas—a perfect 
mixture of gasoline 
vapor and air, 
which provides an 
even flow of fuel 
and power to every 
cylinder. 


The wzew Texaco is a pure gasoline of excep- 
tional volatility —a gasoline having remarkable 


tion of chemicals. 
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him. He had been telling the truth, and 
Homer had been lying to her. She had 
against her suddenly dropped eyelids a pic- 
ture of Foster's schooner, the dark mainsail 
raised against the stars, the cool sea brim- 
ming round its anchor chains. Captain 
Foster might take her as far away as 
Africa or Hamburg; she wouldn’t resist him 
now. 

The 


hinges. 


door at her back creaked on its 
She turned in a flash, and instine- 
tively she held the murderous fish knife 
high. She had expected for one tingling 
second to find Homer Wilkes confronting 
her. In reality it was Minnie Jewett. 
The girl had too evidently cried the eyes 
out of her head. Her shining black bang 
was tumbled. She was in her bare feet, 
and had hastily twisted into an orange- 
colored wrapper. Pressing back, with her 
fingers spread wide against the panels of 
the yellow door, she whispered, ‘“‘ You have 


come to kill me.” 

“Tt’s at your own invitation then,” 
Allie said fiercely. ‘“‘Why did you want to 
see me?” 

She let the point of the knife sink a little 
way threateningly towards the girl’s 


breast, feeling the breath come and go 
fast in her own throat. 

“Why couldn’t I have died in my sleep?”’ 
Minnie gasped. “Some people have the 
luck to.” She sank to the floor and clasped 
Allie tight about the knees. The fair round 
of her arm showed damp against the fleck 
of vaccination mark, and her hair hung in 
damp tendrils. ‘Please, Mrs. Wilkes, I'll 
tell you everything. You want to know 
the truth.” 

“Tell it then.” 

“T will. Well, then, do you think a man 
like Homer Wilkes would steal? You never 
knew him. You never loved him. It was 
so like him to be telling the truth, there in 
court, and still not tell it like the truth. It 
was the truth. His car did boil dry in 
front of our house, he did come in after 
water, he did get that piece of rope out of 
the oven ‘a 

‘“‘How should you know that?” Allie 
whispered back. 

“Didn’t I see him with my own eyes? 
Shall I ever forget it? George Foster and 
I had got home ahead of him from the 
ferry. We—we were sitting there together 
in the Gloucester hammock, and we could 
him through the 
Oleson was standing looking in at him—he 
was getting ready to go on his milk route 
and well, Oleson’s being a witness I sup- 
pose gave George his—his idea a 

‘*His idea,’’ Allie breathed. 

“The idea, yes, of taking the diamond 
and working up this case against Homer. 
Must I tell you outright that I’m the guilty 
woman, and George Foster’s the guilty 
man, Mrs. Wilkes? I’d been telling George 
about my mother showing her diamond 
that morning; it worried me, her showing 
it here, there and everywhere; and about 
Homer’s telling her that somebody would 
steal it if its hiding place was known. So 
then Captain Foster said he must have a 
look at it, just to be on even terms with 
Homer; and I—I went and got it and gave 
it to him. Well, then he—he wouldn't give 
it back.” 

‘*He wouldn't give it back?” 

‘At first he was just playful about it,” 
Minnie continued with a stormy sigh deep 
in her breast. ‘“‘I don’t doubt I could have 
forced him—I don’t lay it at his door exclu- 
sively. He hypnotized me into it, Mrs. 
Wilkes. He said at first we would contrive 
it for a joke—to shut Homer up in jail 
with George maybe on the jury to steer it 
from that end. And then, don’t you see, if 
George lent him the money, that would be 
so much more evidence against him.” 

“Then he actually did let him have the 
money?” Allie cried, with a loosening of 
the cords round her heart. 

“Yes, The two men had had a talk about 
that on the ferry, it seems. I was up ahead 
in George’s car, with the curtains on, and 
Homer didn’t see me. Hardly anybody 
knew that Captain Foster was going with 


see creeping jennies. 





me. He never took me out in public. He 
used to come over after dark, and just walk 
past the house if there were other people 
there. He was just a dark horse from first 
to last, and nobody would think of connect- 
ing our two names. My own mother didn’t 
know about it—and—oh, Mrs. Wilkes, if 
you had ever loved a man as I loved Homer, 
you might understand how I would stop at 
nothing, however crazy it seemed, to get 
possession of him.” 

“Possession of him!” 

“Yes. Because, don’t you see, George 
reasoned that if Homer was once in jail, 
convicted, then you could be induced 
divorce him; and all the while I could stic 
by him through thick and thin, and swear 
to his innocence; and that—that might re- 
sult 2 

“Yes, after three to five years,”’ Allie 
let fall. 

“No,” Minnie cried with pathetic eager- 
ness, “it was actually to be only a week or 
two in jail because the diamond was to turn 
up again. We could happen on it, George 
said, somewhere in the oven, or in another 
room, and lay it up to mother’s absent- 
mindedness 4 

“And now it seems it hasn't turned up,” 
Allie said grimly. 

“That’s on account of the way you've 
taken everything,”’ Minnie sobbed. ‘George 
was to get you as value received for his 
three thousand dollars, and he hasn’t 
got you.” 

“No, he hasn’t got me,” Allie repeated. 

“He was enough gone over you to kidnap 
you. I know that fora fact,’’ Minnie stated, 
staring through the window; “only Mel- 
viny put a spoke in his wheel by posting 
Mr. Golloup in front of the house night 
after night.” 

“But then,’”’ Mrs. Wilkes said, ‘‘when 
Homer saw the man actually sitting in 
judgment on him, in the jury and 
when they asked him where he had got the 
money to go on with, wouldn’t he natu- 
rally ™ 

““Wouldn’t he naturally think George 
must be his friend,’’ Minnie broke in, 
“where the man’s money was at stake? 
Where they wouldn’t have even 
cousins in the jury box it must have looked 
to him as if a friend—the worst he had to 
look for was a disagreement. And then that 
awful verdict——those terrible jurymen! 
Mrs. Wilkes, I died a thousand deaths 
right after Captain Foster had pronounced 
the fatal words.” 

Allie Wilkes dropped the fish knife out of 
her limp hand. It stuck in the floor back of 
her, quivering, and fell over gradually with 
a knock of its handle against the oilcloth. 

‘*Those jurymen,” she repeated. A new 
angle of the problem had all at once occurred 
to her. ‘This is just raving madness, Min- 
nie,” she whispered. ‘“‘My husband 
Homer Wilkes why, he confessed, 
only this afternoon. He admits that he 
took the diamond himself. There. Read it 
for yourself.” 

She touched the paper with the tip of her 
shoe. Minnie kicked at it a savage little 
kick. There was the flutter of a hysterical 
laugh in her round throat. 

**Do you have to believe everything you 
see in the paper? Maybe you think his con- 
fession reads better than mine. 
thing look more plausible to you because 
you see it down in black and white? He 
confesses, and you don’t know why I 
wouldn’t wonder if I could enlighten you 
Don't you know what’s being said about 
you? Couldn’t you > You're the 
woman that actually went home with the 
foreman of the jury that convicted her own 
husband, side by side on the same right 
little tight little seat with him. How would 
that sound to unprejudiced ears?” 

“It was just a happen-so,”’ Allie mut- 
tered 

‘“Was it? Happen-so’s can hang round a 
person’s neck, though. What would that 
jury make of it that convicted Homer? 
But pardon me, you're not on trial, Mrs. 
Wilkes—not yet,’’ Minnie added, with a 
cunning gleam in her round eye. These 
shots of hers had told. 
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what people say. It’s being noised arour 
by one or tw of the irors that é ere 
that they were eleven to one for acquittal 
and then George Foster swung ‘em round 
in a body for conviction. Ah, I see you had 
suspected that. But that isn’t all. Melvin 
had to stick her oar ir sSne saw George 
Foster’s tracks under your window, so out 
of regard for Homer she put Mr. G ip up 
to watching the Ise You can imagine 
whethe ne would keep his n ith shut 
And then some say nat you ve been seen 
with Gault, and nat y lre applying a 
eady for a divorce. D 1 think this 
wouldn't come in time to Homer's ears? 
Stone walls don’t shut gossip out, Mrs 
Wilkes. Wouldn't it be like Homer to cor 
fess just to save your face and quiet al 
these rumors, when they might easil} 
enough end in putting you right where he 
was himself? 
‘You think—he thinks I’'n lilty 
Allie faltered 
Well what if he did” 


“He has escaped,”’ Allie wl 
aN tine ‘dq 
ing all her muscles rigid He is—at 


The terrible littl 


spered, feel 

large 
At large came 
to her lips involuntarily and 
paint against the blue dark of the 
space that fearful picture of Homer Wilkes 
on his avenging errand. At large. That was 
the sort of thing one said of a wild animal 
“He has escaped, yes. I heard them say- 
ing so,” Minnie faltered can't 
get clear away, once they raise the hue and 
cry. They'll have him in the toils by morn- 
ing. It’s not his escape that worries me s 
much as Captain Foster’s. He's 

sail. He'll be gone by morning.” 
“T hope he goes as far as a new pair of 
will carry him,” Allie whispered. 

‘He’s at the bottom of it all.”’ 
“But if he goes he takes the 
with him,”” Minnie 


would be as good as at the b 


phrase 
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setting 


shoes 


diamond 
“Our ey 


urged dence 


ttom of th é 


sea. He carries it round his neck in a little 
leather bag. Supposing even we told Mr 
Golloup everything, and he rowed out to 


arrest him, do you think they would find it 
on the man’s person? He could hide it or 
drop it in the water. Mrs. Wilkes, there’s 


] 


only one way out. That was what I wanted 
to see you about, and then—my courage 
failed me. But it is the one way out.” 

‘ ) 


“What is i 
‘You are the 
who could bargain with George Foster now, 
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so he gives me to under 

whispered. gut you could do anything 
with him. It would be for your own safety 
as well as others’. There’s been a change of 
feeling toward Homer hereabouts since 
horses have been discarded in favor of 


I hear now there’s going 


trucks at the fill 


ircumstances 


to be an investigation of the « 








of the trial. But quite aside from that, will 
you stand by and see an innocent man 
locked up in jail for years, when just by a 
nod of your head you could free him?” 

‘A nod—of the head?” 

“Well, pretty nearly that. You would 
only have to whistle twice from the wharf 
Kastman’s wharf Captain Foster e’ 





given me to understana that 


could be as it was in the beginning for you, 


the girl murmured indistinctly. *‘ He’s will- 
ing to give up the diamond to—to get pos 
session of you.”’ 

‘I wonder he'll trust me to bring you 
back the diamond, without raising the hue 
and cry 

‘He won't. I shall have to go along to 
take care of that part of the transaction.’ 

* There'll be no transaction then,”’ Allie 
whispered hotly, drawing back I'll have 
no witnesses; you least of all.’ 

“You will do it, though,” Minnie cr ed, 
with a fearful joy. ‘There's no need of me 
along. There's a rotten place in the top of 
the spile at the end of the wharf on the é 
looking toward the dolpl Put it ir 
there, and I can get metime before 
morning.” 

“If I do it, it’s because I’m guiltier than 
you,” Allie said in a he ww Voce Minnie 
had put a ship's whistle, moist from her hot 
palm, into her victim’s fingers 
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THE NEXT BIG ADVANCE in the automobile industry is 
coming from the sky. Noone can ignore its approaching 
shadow 

For the development and the use by airplanes of the 
air-cooling principle pioneered and perfected by 
Franklin have now definitely passed the turning point. 
Today its superiority in aviation is unquestioned and 
the total eclipse of water-cooling for aircraft engines is 


drawing near 
Do You Know the Facts? 


Byrd conquered the North Pole with air-cooled 
Cobham used them to span darkest—and 


Africa. 


Even the Government has turned to air-cooling. 


motors 


hottest 


The New Aviation Standard 


The U. S. Navy, on the authority of Commander 
Wilson, is now concentrating its development on ait 
cooled engines 

The Army is following suit. Many Liberty engines 
have already been converted to air-cooling. 

Nearly every new design in commercial planes has 


t} 


chosen the air-cooled engine, according to one of the 


country’s leading aircraft engine experts 
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All Over the World 

Six of the ten private contractors now operating the 
Government air-mail lines have chosen air-cooled planes. 

Abroad, it is the same story. The Jupiter air-cooled 
engine in particular is rapidly driving water-cooled 
airplane motors out of existence. South American 
governments are using them. The Canadian govern- 
ment is employing them for its exacting forest patrol 
service. 

But the greatest demonstration of air-cooling’s 
superiority is taking place about you—not above you. 
On land—not aloft. Not in airplanes, but in the New 
Franklin Car! 

Even More Valuable in Motor Cars 

In airplanes, the benefits of air-cooling are restricted 
to greater dependability, greater economy, and more 
power per pound of weight. But in the Franklin these 
benefits extend throughout the entire range of per- 
jormance. 

Air-cooling saves worry, work and expense—that 
goes without saying. And it lets you take the worst 
hill without a stop—cross even a desert in any tem- 
perature—wuse your Car without stint at any time. 


SEDAN $2790 


FULLY > 4 F.O.B. 
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its shadow on the ground 


But that is only the beginning! The Franklin is a 
better car not because it is air-cooled, but because it 
can use air-cooled construction! 

Cutting out radiator and water cuts down weight. 
With no delicate radiator to protect, rigidity 
comfort—can be killed. Other good results follow in 
quick order—chief among them the remarkable Franklin 


toe to 


non-skid transmission brake. 
Take the Ride of Your Life—Today! 
Get behind the wheel of the New Franklin, 
see, feel and hear the difference that these principles 
make on the road 


Experience the thrill of the New Franklin's high 
( 


and 


power: a 50%% increase since 1920—the biggest of any 
American car. 

That is what has pushed Franklin's 1926 sales even 
ahead of 1925—which was the most prosperous yeat 
in Franklin's long history! 

That is what has produced an increase so far this yeat 
of 50% in sales to former owners of water-cooled cars. 

A car is waiting to give this ride to you, at the nearest 

See what air-cooling can do fot 
you. And ask about special terms of payment. 


Franklin showroom. 


FRANKLIN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

















Continued from Page 71) 
it was to be George Foster after all. 
Her wish had been wicked and now it would 
be granted as a penalty. However dreadful 
Homer Wilkes, the criminal at large, had 
looked to her, Captain Foster’s features 
were now painted darker yet; still, she 
must yield herself to his arms, she must go 
away with him to the coast of Africa, or to 
that hideous mansion in Hamburg, in expi- 
ation of her guilt. It was at this fatal cost 
that her heart had learned discrimination. 

She found herself out of the Jewett house, 
away from the torment of Minnie’s insinu- 
ating voice, the ship’s whistle in her hand. 
If she could cry quits with destiny now and 
be done with such a miserable tangle for 
good and all. Anything was better than this 
vice of not knowing her own mind from one 
minute to the next; of always yearning for 
the precise opposite of what she had. And 
now that the opposite had been cunningly 
put in her grasp, she loathed it and shrank 
from it with all her soul; yet she must em- 
brace it. 

She sprang up and ran headlong toward 
Fastman’s wharf. It was shadowed on 
one side by the high whitewashed wall of 
Denman’s warehouse, and on the other by 
a crazy huddle of waterside houses, with 
balustraded roofs and outside staircases. 
There was still that window, high up, from 
which she had seen Homer pitching fish 
into baskets in the middle of the night. It 
seemed centuries ago; and yet, in another 
aspect, hardly more than the day before 
yesterday. If she could begin again there, 
only as far back as that, how desperately 
she would make atonement. But time had 
actually passed; she had filled it with her 
wretched miscalculations. 

She raised the whistle to her lips and 
blew twice. Its ghostly sound had not 
died away between the glooming walls of 
the fish houses when she glimpsed a head 
moving along the schooner’s rail, aft. It 
disappeared; but in a moment or two she 
saw the work boat crawling away like a 
black beetle from under the ship’s counter. 
Her heart beat twice for every stroke of the 
oars. The boat collided with the side of 
the float below. The oars rattled into it; 
and then George Foster’s head appeared 
at the top of the ladder. He was smoking; 
but as soon as he caught sight of Allie’s 
white figure flattened against the ware- 
house wall he threw his cigar into the 
water. 

‘‘What’s the verdict?” he whispered, 
with a knifelike gleam in his eye. 

“The verdict? I don’t doubt it’s in ac- 
cordance with the evidence,”’ Allie said. 
Captain Foster scrutinized her closely. He 
looked at her hands, but they were hanging 


So 


limp. It was her blue eyes that held a kind 
of death. 
“You had better come along aboard 


then,’”’ he whispered. His arm slid round 
her. “The tide’s turned. It will be coming 
light in a few minutes.” 

“There’s just one preliminary,” Allie 
cried, and stretched out her palm. ‘“‘Give 
me first—a certain object, and then—I’ll 
do what you want.” 

“Good girl,’ he muttered slavishly and 
fatuously. ‘Say, I’d give the mine it came 
from, outright.” 

He fumbled inside his shirt, then pressed 
the jewel, pouch and all, into her hand and 
closed her fingers over it. “That’s your 
engagement stone,” he chuckled. 

An icy shiver passed through Allie’s 
body. She had got possession of it. If she 
could escape him now 

But her strength would not be equal to 
it. Captain Foster had drawn her tight 
against him. If she could have struck him 
dead at her feet she would not have 
flinched from it, she thought fiercely. What 
a fool she had been not to secrete that fish 
knife on her person somewhere. She might 
even now raise an outcry, scream, and that 
would bring help, but Captain Foster 
would have time to make sure that the 
jewel was not found on either of them. 
Her case would look lame enough, to be 
found with this man of all men, and at such 
a questionable hour. 





Captain Foster’s arm, drawing impa- 
tiently against the hollow of her back, urged 
her toward the ladder. She stumbled over 
a big wooden cleat. Captain Foster held 
her up indulgently; carried out of himself 
by his success, he had lost some of his cat- 
like awareness. Watching the glimmer of 
her half-shut eyes, he did not hear as soon 
as she did the sound of footsteps. Some- 
body was moving toward them over the 
rotted wharf-planking from a point just 
behind that clump of three or four big- 
headed spiles, red leaded, and held together 
by a few stapled turns of old wire. Allie 
knew that step. There was no mista!‘ng 
the devil-may-care accent of Hr- cer 
Wilkes’ heels pounding down on that ce 
crepit planking. 

And then Captain Foster caught sight 
of him. 

“That’s the song, is it?’’ he muttered in 
Allie’s ear. He took her hand in his, and 
brought it round until her fingers could 
rest for a second on the butt of a pistol in 
his hip pocket. ‘“‘That’s the medicine I’ve 
got for him. You better tell him to dust 
out of here, my girl.” 

Homer, as if sensing this menace, had 
stopped. Allie, with a helpless twist 
against George Foster’s arm, looked to- 
ward him. The escaped convict was not 
so menacing as her guilty soul had al! along 
portrayed him. Nothing, apparently, had 
changed about him. With his rough-dried 
white shirt open at the throat, his hands in 
the pockets of a corduroy coat, he was just 
the same shock-headed Homer Wilkes who 
had sat in the kitchen, railing at law and 
twitting her for her orthodox religion. 

But she had never been at a more terrible 
remove from him. She could not even cry 
out to warn him of his danger. She stared 
at him hard, as if to persuade him with her 
eyes, but her eyes were shadowed. In any 
case, he was not even looking at her. In- 
stead, he was gravely taking out of his 
pocket a roll of money in bills evidently, 
from their color, of high denomination. 
His head bent as he counted it; he said 
conversationally, like a waterman who had 
brought them thus far on their journey, 
“The tide’s turned. It’s about at the slack. 
You ought to make a good reach of it past 
the headland.” 

Captain Foster, puzzled, 
guard still, muttered uneasily, “ 
why not.” 

“T won't detain you but a minute,” 
Homer Wilkes went on. “‘I’ve been too big 
a stumblingblock to both of you already. 
But it occurred to me, where you were 
starting on a long voyage, you might have 
a need of spot cash. It’s no good tome. I 
have found employment caning chairs.” 
He smiled at them companionably. ‘* When 
I heard you were getting ready to sail, 
captain, I remembered that I had some 
unexpended money of yours. I had tucked 
it away, what I didn’t use of it, in a safer 
place than Mrs. Jewett had for that dia- 
mond of hers, by what I hear. Here it is, 
lacking five hundred.” 

He held it out amicably. In the dead si- 
lence, disturbed ever so faintly by a drip- 
ping and rippling under the wharf, Allie felt 
the excited throb of her heart pounding 
against George Foster’s arm. Would he 
reach out to take the money? It was a 
ruse, she was certain, on Homer Wilkes’ 
part, to get the man by the hand. If it was, 
it failed. 

“Take it,’’ Foster hissed in her ear, 
without losing his grip of her. His fingers, 
she knew, were even then clutched round 
the handle of his pistol. If she cried out to 
her husband to take her back he would be 
a dead man that minute. 

She put out her hand to take the money. 
She must not give the faintest sign, she told 
herself. Yet, at the touch of Homer's 
fingers, she felt little devils of communica- 
tion dancing in her own. In spite of every- 
thing she had returned his pressure. 

As if those white fingers of hers had let 
loose some explosive force, she felt herself 
torn bodily out of Foster’s arms. Homer 
Wilkes had all but wrenched her arm out of 
its socket; a shot from the pistol followed, 
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evidently going wild, because next instant 
Homer was swarming over Captain Foster 
like a wildcat. 

They made a queer double shape that 
went writhing and weaving in and out 
among the spiles, and finally slam up 
against the warehouse. This shape flat- 
tened, got down on all fours, crab fashion, 
and seemed in danger of edging off the wharf 
altogether. There came a snarl, a throttled 
breath, silence. 

Then Homer Wilkes was standing up 
again before her, the shirt half torn from his 
chest, his arms looking huger than ever by 
reason of the extra blood his efforts had 
forced into them. 

“You have killed him,” Allie 

“*He’ll live to do a lot more mischief yet,” 
Homer returned, bending over him. H¢ 
took a rope out of his pocket and tied the 
fallen man's together. When he 
stood up he had Captain Foster’s pistol. 
He threw it into the water with a gentle 
swing and stared after it. 

“I wish that gun was the worst scare he 
ever put into me,” he whispered. “Allie, I 
don’t know now if what I’ve done will meet 
with your approval. I just inferred from 
something in your finger tips 

He stopped short, and stared at her 
fingers. The little leather pouch dangled 
from them. Impulsively she shook the 
diamond into her palm. 

“What would you infer from that?”’ she 
cried. ‘*Maybe you'd think twice now if 
you had it to do over again.” 

“Don’t you drop it through these cracks 
in your excitement,” he said. ‘Here, you 
better give it to me for safe-keeping. I 
might as well have the name as the game.” 

““Why don’t you just leave me to my own 
devices? Don’t you know there was a time 
not so long ago when I would have gone 
away with him at the drop of ahat? That's 
the kind of woman I am.” 

“Steady. Steady over the _ shoals,” 
Homer murmured. “I know the kind of 
woman you are. Nobody can tell me 

“I’m the kind of woman that believes, 
just on somebody else’s mortal oath, that 
her husband can lie and—and steal; when 
all the time she ought to know, if she knows 
anything, that he’s the kindest—grand- 
est a 

““Ho!'d your horses now,’”’ Homer mut- 
tered. ‘‘ Don’t you undertake to overexag- 
gerate the case.” 

““As if I could. There I and 
George Foster step into the jury box, and 
never said a word, and didn’t so much as 
lift my little finger 

“You didn’t do anything I didn’t do,” 
Homer breathed. ‘‘I thought myself there 
was nothing like pulling the wool 


cried, 


1-] 
ankies 


sat saw 


1 over the 
eyes of the law by having a friend in the 
jury box. After the verdict, the joke was on 
me. I figured the other eleven had con- 
vinced him, see, and all the time, it seems, 
he was convincing the eleven.” 

“Then—you know his part in it?”’ Allie 
cried. 

““T wouldn't wonder. The fact is, I over- 
heard that confab between you and Minnie. 
I have been stepping on your shadow ever 
since dark, practically; and still, where I 
was—at large, Allie, I was too bashful to 
make myself known. Queer too. There I 
had been sitting in jail all agog to get out, 
the four walls wouldn’t hold me, I was 
ready to punch those blocks of stone out 
with my fists one at a time to get to you 
and when I do get to you ve 

“You did mean for me to go away with 
George Foster? You did confess, because 
you thought I 

““There’s no squirming out of it,’"” Homer 
Wilkes said, pounding one fist against the 
other. “I did, yes. I made that grand- 
stand play, and all the while I was fit to 
drive nails with my fists and pull ’em out 
again with my teeth. Allie, there’s a saying 
hereabouts that a man and a woman have 
to eat a bushel of salt together before they 
can learn to trust each other with their eyes 
shut. Looksas if you and I were only on our 
first peck. You take it, on the facts ‘ 

“The facts,”’ Allie cried. “‘ How I abomi 


nate facts. Let’s hereafter in our dealings 
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By Radio 
Control 
Instruments 


Weston Model 301 


ADIO enthusiasts 

with all types and 
makes of sets have learned 
that if tubes are not oper- 
ated under precise voltage 
conditions they will expe- 
rience tone distortion and 
needless tube expense. 
Model 301 Panel Instru- 
ments, of unequalled work- 
manship, precision and 
long life, are ideal for fila- 
ment or plate voltage meas- 
urements. This model is 
also available as a Plate 
Milliammeter, and for 
transmitting sets as An- 
tennae Ammeter. 


Weston Model 506 


Their popularity is evident at 
the radio shows; you see them 
on the panels of sets built by 
experts; you see them in hook- 
ups designed by famous radio 
engineers; and they are con- 


stantly mentioned in authori- 
tative radio publications be- 
cause absolutely dependable 


instruments are essential to 
perfection in radio at the lowest 
possible cost. These popular- 
sized, two inch, panel volt- 
meters possess the characteris- 
tics which distinguish Weston 
instruments from all others. 
There various models of 
this 506 type—hence, the pur- 
chaser should consult his radio 
dealer or write us for the book 
let entitled—‘‘Weston Radio 
Instruments.”’ 
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with each other throw facts to the four 
winds. My soul, believing black is white 
is so much simpler, Homer.” 

“‘Safer too,”” Homer Wilkes agreed. She 
had cast herself into his arms. ‘‘ Why right 
now, come to think of it,’’ he continued, 
his arms about her, but his voice extremely 
staid, for Homer Wilkes, “if there hadn’t 
been a Minnie Jewett to enlighten us ——”’ 

Allie broke in, with tardy recognition of 
that unlucky girl’s plight, ‘‘Homer, what- 
ever will they do with her?” 

“Nothing. Not a thing, Allie. Don’t 
you worry. For one thing, I wouldn’t 
wonder if she can turn state’s evidence 
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against George Foster here. Why, for that 
matter, I doubt if a man would be found 
guilty hereabouts of conspiring to put a 
Wilkes in prison., They probably would 
pack the jury in his favor.” 

“Your opinion of the law hasn’t im- 
proved, in spite of the lesson you've had. 
But if you hadn’t said that I'd hardly have 
known you for the same man,” Allie said. 
“T guess now I am convinced though.” 

“Convinced, are you? Convinced be- 
yond a reasonable doubt, Allie. Well now, 
convince yourself.” 

“Tf I could only convince you,” Allie 
whispered, “‘of—of the other proposition.” 


November 13, 1926 





It was growing light fast. He could sex 
those cornflower-blue eyes very near hi 
own. He bent his head. 

After an interval, he said, rapt: 

“T guess it will take a jury of twelve men 
to convince me you're the same woman 
after that, even with second cousins 
barred.” 

Allie murmured thankfully, 

“T’ll let the Baltimore orioles be the 
jury. Where they’ll have another chance 
at horsehair out of this, it does seem as if 
they ought to render a favorable verdict.”’ 


(THE END) 


THE PRIVATE REGISTER 


“How’s the private register today?” 
Steve inquired. 

“We've several on it—a senator who, I 
believe, is supposed to be in Washington; 
a politician from the Middle West; a Ger- 
man financier.” 

“ Anything in the way of nobility?” 

“A French vicomte; an Austrian 
countess.” 

“‘What’s her name?” 

“The Countess Tyznane, from Prague.” 

“Oh!” said Steve. 

“‘She’s the one you're looking for?’’ ob- 
served Sigert. 

“Not exactly that,’’ Steve countered. 
‘What do you know about her?” 

“Nothing at all except what I saw in a 
newspaper the day after she registered with 
us—that she was in New York to arrange 
for the publication of memoirs. We have 
them, by the way.” 

‘““Have what?”’ Steve inquired. 

“‘ Her book in our hotel safe. At least, we 
have something in the safe which I suppose 
must be her book. The day she arrived she 
deposited with us a package—a large sealed 
package—that is, it’s sealed whenever we 
see it. It’s light—papers. She sends for it 
when she has visitors and always returns it 
as soon as they have left, sealed with tapes 
of gummed paper across which she drops 
sealing wax, into which she presses the im- 
print of a ring, apparently, with an eagle 
and a lion head.” 

“‘She has visitors then?’”’ 

“So far she has just two of them, both 
men. They have called on her several 
times. Except for them, she has seen no 
one. How did you know about her?” 

“I had an inquiry about her,”’ Steve re- 
turned evasively. 

“So have we,” said Sigert; ‘several. 
There seems to be quite an interest in the 
Countess Tyznane. Of course, we've told 
everybody she is not here.” 

“Everybody?” Steve inquired. 

‘“* Everyone who’s asked for her. Her two 
men callers do not ask; in every case, with- 
out making any inquiry, they have gone to 
her floor, and the floor clerk has been in- 
structed by the countess to pass them to 
her suite. They have given no names, and 


she has not mentioned their names. She 
merely described them.” 
“Then she has no authorized list? Ex- 


cept for those two, she wants to see no 
one?” 

“*No one at all.” 

“What are they- 
icans?”’ 

‘“* Americans, apparently.” 

“She goes out with them?’ 

“*She goes out with no one. In the three 
days she has been here, she has not left her 
suite even to step into the hall.” 

**But you’ve seen her?” 

“Oh, yes, I’ve seen her,”’ said Sigert. 
“She’s a young woman, exceedingly at- 
tractive. Personality, Steve—more than 
any looks you can describe. She’s some- 
what below medium height; dark hair and 
dark eyes and a beautiful skin, clear white. 
You notice that especially; very white 
teeth, which she shows when she smiles. 
She’s beautifully formed—small, slender 
handsand feet. Altogether,” Sigert summed 


foreigners or Amer- 


it up, “Steve, she’s a witch.” 


(Continued from Page 15) 


“Witch?” Steve repeated the word. 
“You mean there’s a—a suggestion of 
trouble about her?” 

“That sort of girl can’t merely suggest 
trouble,” Sigert asserted. ‘“‘She must make 
it, as long as there are men and other 
women in the world.” 

“Where is she in the house?” asked 
Steve. 

“She has Suite 1142-4, southeast corner 
of the house, fifty a day. Anything you 
want done about her?” 

Steve shook his head, but in a moment 
lifted the receiver of the phone before him 
and gave his name to the operator, instruct- 
ing her to connect him with Room 1142. A 
maid, evidently, answered, speaking Eng- 
lish with a Gallic accent. Steve asked for 
the countess, stating who he was, and a 
rather long consultation followed between 
the maid and someone else before the voice 
inquired, ‘“‘The countess will know what it 
is you wish.” 

“May I speak to the countess person- 
ally?”’ Steve insisted. 

“‘No, monsieur.”’ 

Steve thereupon patiently relayed 
through the maid, whom he heard inter- 
preting in French, the question as to 
whether the countess wished to see Mr. 
Winston Breed, of New York, who was 
trying to find her. 

The reply came emphatically in the 
negative, and Steve explained that he had 
not indicated that the countess was at the 
Colony. 

He hung up and gazed across the desk at 
Sigert, observing, “‘She never goes out?” 

“Never; and she’s been with us three 
days. What you thinking?” 

“Nothing,” denied Steve, but arose, 
vaguely disturbed; and though he meant 
to dismiss the matter, it was on his mind 
when, a few hours later, he encountered in 
the lounge Art Racken. 

Racken, once newspaper man, now doing 
publicity for the Colony, was Steve’s source 
of information about such of the prominent 
or near-prominent as Steve himself chanced 
not to know. Art also was, informally, a 
sort of counselor in general in emergencies. 
His contacts were many and amazing; his 
varied experience, at first or second hand, 
furnished a fund of advice often of inval- 
uable assistance to Steve. 

The private register was practically the 
sole institution at the Colony which held 
for Racken no interest. His professional 
activities, being publicity, were directly 
opposed to it. Access to it for him was not 
forbidden, for Art was completely trust- 
worthy. Rather, he eschewed it for him- 
self, perhaps with some appreciation of the 
advantages of not being led into tempta- 
tion. When Steve mentioned the Countess 
Tyznane, it was at once apparent that 
Racken was ignorant that she was on the 
private register of the Colony. 

“‘She’s over here now,”’ Art said. ‘‘ Quite 
a little flutter of expectation about her in 
sensitive circles.” 

“‘Sensitive?’’ repeated Steve. 

““She’s over arranging publication here 
of her memoirs, from which, I gather, much 
is expected—and when I say much, Steve, 
I do not exaggerate.” 

““Much what?” asked Steve. 


“Much of Uncle Shylock’s good money 
in royalties to her, Steve; and I hear the 
family needs it. The castles are in shock- 
ing repair. Her book will sell—oh, it will 
surely sell! One million copies ought to be 
conservative, if the publishers print half 
what is whispered on Park Avenue. Many 
of our well-known internationalists will 
quickly crawl to cover. There will be, I am 
sure, a much, much smaller outcry for for- 
giveness and cancellation of foreign debts 
when the little lady leaves us. She natu- 
rally is staying very quietly while making 
the arrangement. She is up in Westchester: 
County, i hear,” observed Racken. 

“Ts she?”’ asked Steve. 

“Do you want to know definitely?” 
Racken inquired. 

“Tf she is there I want to know it,’’ Steve 
assured him; and Art promised to let him 
know by next morning. 

Before Steve obtained information on 
this interesting point, Breed reappeared 
late in the evening. ‘‘Well,’’ asked Breed, 
“‘what have you for me?” 

“Nothing,” replied Steve, feeling more 
uncomfortable than he had expected 
From a professional standpoint, his duty 
was quite clear. A guest, requesting pri- 
vacy in his hotel, had been promised it, and, 
so far as he knew, had done nothing to 
sacrifice her right to it. Her business here 
though exceedingly embarrassing to others, 
was legal and, in its way, legitimate. 

“She is not at the Colony?” Breed 
persisted. 

“_e. 

“You mean she is, but you must say she 
isn’t.”’ 

“I don’t know where’she is,”’ Steve lied 
faithfully, following the rules of his own 
house required of his employes; yet, as he 
gazed at his friend, the vague distrust 
which had followed his phone cal! to the 
countess was redoubled. 

“T believe you know where she is,” 
Breed declared. “If you haven't actually 
located her, you know that you can take 
me to her.”’ 

“T can do nothing for you regarding the 
Countess Tyznane,”’ Steve denied, and, in 
spite of himself, colored slightly. 

“All right.” Breed appeared to accept 
the situation. He took slowly from his 
pocket a long, well-filled envelope, which 
Steve saw, was unaddressed and with flap 
unsealed, and held it with nervous hands 
which trembled uncertainly. 

“TI am commissioned to give her this,” 
he said. “I'll leave it with you, open for 
your examination. Look at it, please, 
Steve, so that you will know when you give 
it to her exactly what you are doing, if she 
takes it. It is not from me, of course, 
though my card is the only communication 
in it. I am told there has been a previous 
correspondence regarding it, and that she 
will know by my card from whom it comes.”’ 

Steve glanced at the envelope. ‘That's 
money,” he said; ‘‘a good deal of money.” 

“Yes.” A deep and painful flush passed 
over Breed’s face. 

“You want me to give it to her and see if 
she takes it?”’ 

a 

“You hope she—won’t?”’ 
Continued on Page 76 
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Continued from Page 74) 

The flush stained Breed’s cheek a still 

deeper crimson, and he looked away. “I 

rant to know what she says and does. A 
war 
to—to deteriorate E uropeans in their deal- 
ings with Americans.” He seemed strug- 
gling to speak impersonally. ‘I don't know 
what to expect of her. Of course, I hope,” 
he confessed, answering Steve’s question, 
“‘she won't take it.” 

He put it with such deep feeling that 
Steve could not completely refuse him. 

“Look in the envelope, please, Steve,” 
Breed added. ‘‘Thank you very, very 
much.” And he picked up his walking stick 
and went out at once. 

Steve examined the envelope. Bank 
-notes of large de- 
nomination. 

He counted them curiously—twenty 
five-hundred-dollar bills. The envelope held 
ten thousand dollars and Breed’s card, with- 


out any note or inscription. 


Calling Sigert in the morning, he learned 
that there was no alteration in the situation 
of the countess. She was in her suite at the 
Colony and had remained completely in- 
comunicado except to her two permitted 
callers, who, last night, had brought with 
them another man. The three had left to- 
gether shortly after eleven 

By morning, Art Racken meant noon at 
the earliest, Steve very well knew; and, 
indeed, it was afternoon before he received 
Racken’s report. He was approaching the 
hotel entrance when he saw Art in a freshly 
pressed suit of dove gray, with a gardenia 
in his buttonhole. Art was paying off a 
cab. 

“Oh, about the lady you 
yesterday,’’ Racken said to Steve. 
in Westchester, or was last week.”’ 

“‘How long ago?”’ asked Steve. 

“Three or four days,’ replied Racken. 

““Any report of her more recently?”’ 
Steve inquired. 

“Why?” 

“Come into the office for a moment,” 
Steve directed; and Racken, aware that 
something serious was up, followed him 
into a private room, where Steve gave the 
information that a guest calling herself the 
Countess Tyznane was on the private reg- 
ister of the Colony. 

“‘So,”’ said Racken, with increased in- 
terest, ‘‘we have Clothilde with us, have 
we? This is her little lair. Here are her 
Manhattan headquarters.” 

‘*What else have you heard about her?” 
Steve demanded. 

**Plenty,”’ assured Racken. ‘‘ From what 
I’ve gathered since I’ve seen you, the pub- 
lication of the pleasant little memoirs we 
mentioned yesterday may be indefinitely 
postponed—at a price of course. Or that 
is the word which is now cheering some of 
our most sensitive internationalists.”’ 

“You mean she’s using the Colony as 
headquarters, not for arranging the pub- 
lication of the memoirs but to collect the 
price of not publishing them,” said Steve, 
and put his hand upon the envelope of 
Breed’s money in his pocket. He consid- 
ered mentioning it to Racken, but thought 
better of it. 

He sought Sigert and inquired, more cir- 
cumstantially, about the original arrange- 
ments for the countess. Sigert showed him 
the correspondence from abroad preceding 
the countess’ arrival. 

Steve went to the eleventh floor and from 
the desk of the floor clerk he called Room 
1142, saying who he was and asking per- 
mission to come to the room. A consulta- 
tion followed, similar to that at his first 
call in behalf of Breed, and resulted in a 
reply that it was impossible for the countess 
to receive anyone now. 

“When will it be possible to see me?’ 
Steve insisted. 

“Madame does not require to see you at 
all,”’ the maid replied. ‘She is satisfied 
with the service at the hotel. She finds no 
fault. She will accept, as if made, the 
compliment of your call.” 

“I wish to see her,”’ returned Steve more 
sternly. ‘‘In fact I must see her.” 
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This precipitated a lengthier consulta 
tion, which terminated in a cool reply, r 
signed in tone, ‘You may come now.” 

Steve went to the door of 1144, wl 
was the drawing-room, where he knocked 
and after a few moments a pretty maid 
plainly a Frenchwoman, admitted him. 

Seldom, when entering a suite during it 
occupancy, was Steve impressed by ar 
strong sense of individuality. The likenes 
of one guest to another following him ir 
hotel room seemed to Steve sometim« 
amazing. How little distinguished one from 
another; how colorless and complete wa 
the sameness of most of them! Contrari! 
he stirred always to slight, agreeable stim 
ulus when stepping into one of his roon 
and feeling at once an unusual presence 

No one was ii this 1144; but a scarlet 
and green parrot clawed at a jet-black cage: 
someone had flung—there was no other 
word for it—a lion’s skin over the back of a 
couch; small personal articles, gay with a 
red and yellow crest, lay on the writing 
desk; the very furniture conveyed persor 
ality by a slight peculiarity of placing 

The door to the room which Steve knew 
to be a bedroom, was partly open; and hi 
suspected, without glancing through, that 
he was being observed. Suddenly the doi 
opened wide. 

“‘ Monsieur le propriétaire?” a quick, 
voice questioned him, and the 

3reed and Sigert had described 
the room. She was in a wine 
close, clinging, and displaying to good ad 
vantage her slender figure. She was qu 
lively, with vivacity in her voice, 
gestures, her smile when she had spoker 
her short challenge. Her eyes were dark 
and bright; and the whiteness of her skin, 
upon which Sigert especially had 
mented, was conspicuous. Hers was a clear, 
glowing whiteness in striking contrast to 
her dark hair. 

This at first appeared black, 
it became dark auburn, with copper lights 
in it. Cut short and brushed severely back, 
it might appear boyish upon another; she 
in no way suggested a boy; her femininity 
was her most marked characteristic. She 
was a beautiful young woman. A scent, 
tinctive, indescribable, exhilarating, swept 
into the room with her 

Sigert had spoken of her smile, and s 
repeated ‘‘ Monsieur le propri¢taire?”’ smil 
ing and showing very white teeth. 

“Yes,” said Steve; and asked, ‘You 
speak English?’’ He had forgotten to ask 
Sigert that. 

She gave a direction to her maid ir 
French too rapidly for Steve to follow, a 
the maid asked, ‘‘ You do not speak Fren 
sir?” 

“Only a little,” Steve admitted. 

“Your langu lage is not one which 
countess speaks the maid, ‘‘so she 
asks, through me, what is it you wis! 
You have called in person to make sure 
that the service of the hotel remains, to th 
countess, satisfactory?”’ 

“No, not that exactly,” Steve 
the maid, but watched the 
his pulse perceptibly hastening. 

She was more than a merely attractive 
woman; she possessed, beyond the attri- 
butes of physical beauty, much of that 
quality of charm sometimes summed up in 
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countess, wit 


the word “personality,” and to whic! 
Sigert had added the appellation of 
“witch.” 

She was well aware of it. By her glance, 


her manner, her slight shrug of her shou 
ders as she waited, by the small gestures of 
her lovely white hands, she was making a 
play to please Steve; and he felt the at 
tractiveness of her at the same time he wa 
conscious of the slightly sinister 
that Sigert also had noticed. 
Steve tried to deduct from her ter 
years—and this sinister suggestion. H¢ 
tried to see her as the girl of fifteen who 
had been Winston Breed’s c ompanion, and 
to trace the source of that later fascination 
for Breed which had made her, for him, so 
wonderful as a woman, before the deterio- 
ration of Europeans in their dealings with 


suggestion 


(Continued on Page 78 
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(Continued from Page 76 
Americans. The source of attraction and 
the ways of a man in love, Steve decided, 
were past finding out. 

“Winston Breed, for whom I spoke the 
other day,” said Steve, watching her, “has 
asked me to deliver to you a—communica- 
tion.” 

“© On’ est-ce que c’est?”’ asked the countess 
quickly. 

“This is it,” said Steve, and he drew 
Breed’s heavy envelope from his pocket. 

Ten thousand dollars, he knew it con- 
tained; and the countess’ eyes were upon 
it. Did she know, or at least expect, that it 
contained money? 

Her eyes went from the envelope to his 
face; immediately she was scanning him. 
“What are you trying to do?” her bright 
eyes seemed to inquire, and Steve felt that 
she went on guard against him. 

“He asked you to give that to me?” 
asked the countess, and Steve’s French was 
equal to this, without the maid’s transla- 
tion. 

“He did.” 

Her glance shifted from Steve’s eyes to 
the envelope, and he was sure that she dis- 
cerned the bulk and shape of bank notes. 
If Racken’s information was correct, prob- 
ably she had become familiar with the form 
and bulk of American bank notes in white 
envelopes. The character of the prospec- 
tive transaction between them was, Steve 
believed, perfectly plain. She must be in 
doubt, however, of the denomination of the 
notes. What would they total, and what 
would be the risk to her in receiving them? 

Apparently she decided somewhat to re- 
solve this last problem. ‘“ You know what 
you have, monsieur?”’ she challenged him 
in French. 

“‘T do,” said Steve. “‘ Money.” 

“Money,” she repeated in English, smil- 
ing sardonically; and this, Steve felt sure, 
was a part of the deterioration of recent 
years. “‘Money Américain?” 

** American money,” said Steve. 

‘*Ah, there is so much, much of it 

“There is a good deal here,”’ said Steve, 
in bad French. 

‘*A good deal, monsieur?”’ 

“Ten thousand dollars.” 

Steve saw her start slightly. The 
amount, even for her present operations, 
must be unusual. It made her, Steve im- 
agined, more avid to obtain that bulky 
envelope, but also more afraid to extend 
her white hand for it. 

“You in person bring it to me!”’ she ex- 
claimed, studying him. ‘You know why 
you bring it, or you are, perhaps, in the 
matter a mere messager ?”’ 

“* Messager ?"’ Steve repeated the French 
word which he had not fully comprehended. 

“What you call errand boy, monsieur,”’ 
said the maid; and in spite of himself, 
Steve warmed. He knew that she was pur- 
posely endeavoring to disturb him, so he 
replied, ‘‘You may consider me whatever 
you wish.” 

“Very ‘well, monsieur,” she made her 
decision, “‘I receive my communication.” 
And she put out her white, slim hand. 

Steve hesitated. The amount in the en- 
velope, large as it was, composed no great 
sum to Breed, he realized, or to those it 
came from; it was, indeed, inconsiderable 
to some family as a price of sparing itself 
public ridicule and humiliation. Pride 
and the saving of face—was worth far more 
than that; and it was plain to Steve that 
Breed believed, whatever may have been 
the countess’ deterioration with respect to 
Americans, she would keep faith after re- 
ceiving the money; she would suppress her 
embarrassing comments upon that par- 
ticular family. 

“*So it is not to be handed over?” queried 
the countess, slightly taunting. “It is 
merely to be—displayed?”’ 

“It is yours,” he said, and delivered it. 

The white hand held it without triumph 
or immediately betraying curiosity. ‘‘ You 
have another message, Monsieur— Mon- 
sieur le propriétaire?”’ 

“No.” 

“Tt is all then.’ 
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Outside the door of the suite, which im- 
mediately was closed and bolted behind 
him, Steve found himself in a stretch of 
corridor forsaken except by himself. No 
one passed; no one was in sight. Thi 
elevators were around a right-angle turn 
some distance down the corridor, which at 
this point was used only by those occupy- 
ing the rooms directly fronting on it. 

Steve, uncomfortable in mind, troubled 
in thought, followed the corridor to the 
elevators and stopped at the desk of the 
floor clerk opposite them, where a capable 
seeming girl was on duty. 

‘You know 1142 by sight?” he inquired 
of her. 

“The Countess Tyznane? Yes, Mr 
Faraday.” 

““You’ve not, however, seen her go in or 
out past your desk?”’ 

‘‘T was on duty when she was checked in 
sir, and saw her then.” 

“*You know her maid too?” 

“Yes, Mr. Faraday.” 

“Tf either of them passes you, going out 
you will at once call Mr. Sigert and inform 
him. 

There was no way for the countess to 
leave the hotel without passing the floor 
clerk. 

Immediately Steve descended to Sigert’s 
office and informed him of the situatior 
and arranged a plan of action, if either the 
countess or her maid attempted to leave 
the hotel. He went then to his rooms, wher« 
Birkie, his man, reported to him that Mr 
Winston Breed had phoned several times 
and wished him to call immediately on his re 
turn. Steve rang the number, which proved 
to be Breed’s home, and Winston was ir 

“Oh, yes, Steve,’’ Winston exclaimed 
“‘Regarding the matter I spoke to you of 
yesterday. Please do nothing at all about 
it.” His tone was lighter than Steve had 
yet heard it; relief, Steve thought; he 
sounded almost cheerful. 

“‘T’ve attended to it,” said Steve, not 
cheerily at all. 

“What?” 

“T’ve seen her.”’ 

“When?” There was perplexity in 
jreed’s tone. 

“Just now.” 

“T say,” said Breed, after an instant’s 
“‘T don’t understand. I want to see 


silence, 
you. I'll run down there. Will you wait 

“IT was just about to send for you,” said 
Steve; and rather impatiently waited 

With each ring of the phone, he listened 
uneasily on the chance that it might be a 
message from Sigert before Breed arrived 
for Steve appreciated the difficulty in de 
taining the countess, or even her maid 
without taking some overt action, if either 
wished to leave the hotel. However, no 
such call came, and Breed arrived promptly 

He was altered from his manner at his 
previous calls; there was less depression in 
him now. He was nervous and quite openly 
perplexed, and instantly he explained this 

“Steve, I’ve heard from her—had a note 
from her. And you've seen her, you say? 

“Yes,’’ said Steve, “I’ve seen her. | 
followed out your instructions. I gave her 
the money, Win.”’ 

Breed’s face crimsoned; he moved anx 
iously. ‘You offered it to her, you mean?’ 

“T gave it to her,”’ Steve repeated stub- 
bornly. ‘‘She took it, Win.” 

Breed went mechanically to a chair and 
seated himself without knowing that he did 
it. “I was trying to get you, Steve,’’ he 
said uncertainly. ‘I was phoning you all 
afternoon.” 

“‘T wasn’t in my rooms; and I’m never 
to be got, except at a certain hour, at the 
Colony. They’ve orders not to try to find 
me or receive calls for me. What was it, 
Win?” 

“Just that I’d heard from her—had a 
note, asking me to come and see her this 
evening.” 

““Where?”’ 

“She'll be next door—at your hotel, the 
Colony. Where did you see her, Steve?” 

“Next door—at the Colony.” 

“Ah, she’s there now?” 


Continued on Page 80 
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(Continued from Page 78) 

Steve nodded, glancing at the phone, 
which had remained silent recently. “Yes, 
she’s there now.” 

Breed started up impulsively, but con- 
trolled himself and sat back. ‘‘ You offered 
her the money, Steve?”’ 

“Yes,” said Steve coldly, “I offered it 
to her, and she received and kept it.”’ 

“T don’t understand.’”’ Breed got up in 
agitation and moved nervously about the 
room. ‘People came to me—people well 
known to me, whom I could not doubt 
and said she was here in New York, and 
was demanding money from them not to 
print things about them which she’d writ- 
ten in her book. Some of them had paid her, 
or they said they had. I couldn’t believe 
it. Then I had to believe. There was no 
doubt she was in New York, and I hadn’t 
heard from her. She hadn't let me know 
she was here.”’ 

“Had any of them seen her? 

““Some of them had; she met them at an 
attorney’s office by appointment. Others 
had had dealings only with two men who 
were representing her; they had creden- 
tials from her and her own manuscript. I 
knew all this, Steve, the first time I came to 
see you; but I couldn’t bring myself to tell 
it to you or to anybody else. I could not 
bear to admit that she had taken to that. I 
asked one of the men whom she was hold- 
ing up to give his money to me; I wanted 
to deliver it, if delivery was to be made. I 
wanted to see for myself how and why she 
was receiving the money and what she 
would say for herself. So he gave it to me 
instead of to her messenger; when you 
wouldn't help me go to her, though I was 
sure you knew where she was, I gave it to 
you. And then I got her note.” 

“She had found out by that time, I 
think,” said Steve, “that the money from 
that particular victim was to reach her 
through you.” 

a i Pag 

“And so made an appointment with 
you.” 

“I don’t know. It didn’t look to me like 
that. It seemed to me just a note of the sort 
she’s always written me—frank, pleasant, 
saying she wanted to see me. You know 
how it is when you’ve been doubting any- 
one, and you hear from them in just the 
tone they’ve always used, suddenly you 
feel that everything’s all right. That’s how 
I felt.” 

Steve studied him. “‘She told you she’d 
be at the Colony tonight, Win; where was 
she when she wrote you?”’ 

Breed pulled from his pocket a square 
envelope addressed to himself in definite 
characteristic writing. He held it so that 
he showed to Steve the postmark. **She 
was up in Westchester, visiting friends.” 

“‘Last night?” 

“Yesterday afternoon, when she wrote 
this.” 

“H’'m!”" Steve considered, starting up. 
“Just now she’s next door. I’m going to 
see her again. Will you come?” 

Together they went to the Colony, and 
immediately to the eleventh floor, where 
Steve inquired of the floor clerk, who was 
the same girl he had cautioned earlier, 
“Has anyone left 1142?” 

“Yes, sir; the maid, just now.” 

“Where did she go?” 

“She took the elevator 
phoned Mr. Sigert.”’ 

“Have you seen the countess?”’ 

“No, sir.” 

**Come on,” said Steve, and led Breed to 
the corner suite, where he knocked. 

There was no response to repeated rap- 
ping, and Steve returned to the floor 
clerk’s desk, where he rang the room phone. 
This elicited no answer, and after another 
trial at the door, Steve summoned the head 
chambermaid, who opened the door with 
her pass key. She went in, while Steve 
and Breed remained in the hall; soon she 
beckoned them in. The rooms were empty. 

Breed, anxious and deeply troubled, 
about the room, recognizing the 
crest on the note paper, on some of the 
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“That’s the Tyznane coat of arms?” 
asked Steve. 

“Yes. 

Where is she?”’ 

“She was here, and she has not passed 
the floor clerk.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“T left special instructions to the floor 
clerk to watch her. The girl has been con 
stantly on duty since I left the countess 
with your ten thousand dollars.” 

Steve remembered the maid and rang up 
Sigert. ‘“‘She left the house some time 
ago,”’ Sigert reported. ‘‘ Burke went along 
after her and is to phone Seligman if h« 
gets anything.”” Burke was one of the 
house detectives, and Seligman Steve's 
chief of detective staff, with headquarters 


You said she was hers 


at the Colony. ‘Anything from the 
countess?”’ 
“‘She has left her room; we're in the 


suite,’’ Steve stated. But he did not wait 
in the rooms. He went into the hall, where 
the seclusion of the suite, out of sight of the 
station of the floor clerk, impressed him 
again, and doubly. 

Six doors, similarly hidden from view of 
the watch station, he passed before he cams 
in sight of the floor clerk. He went on to 
her. 

“You are sure that 
Tyznane has not passed?” 

“T am sure, Mr. Faraday.” 

“You would know her?” 

“TI noticed her particularly when she 
came. She was very unusual, sir. I am 
sure I would know her Besides, | 
know everyone who has passed since you’ vs 
been here, Mr. Faraday.” 

“Who have?” inquired Steve. 

“No one but guests going to and from 
their rooms recently, sir.’ And the girl 
listed them, picking up the keys which had 
been left with her. ‘Here is 1167, sir.”’ 

“Who is it?”’ 

“Mr. Trowbridge, of Cincinnati, sir—a 


the Countess 


large, red-faced man. Here is 1174—a 
married couple.” 
“Young?” asked Steve. 
“Grandparents, I'd say, sir. Here 


is 1181.” 

““Never mind those,” ve interrupted 
suddenly. “‘Who has passed from Number 
1145-50 or from 1138-41?"" Henamed the 
doors on the other side of the countess’ 
suite, which, similarly, were out of sight of 
the girl’s station. 

“‘ Just two people, sir.”’ 

“Together?” 


Ste 


“No; 1139 went to his room. I gave 
him his key ten minutes ago.” 

“He hasn't passed out again?”’ 

“ho: 

“Never mind him; who was the 
other?” 

“1148.” 

“A girl?” asked Steve. 

“*A woman, sir.” 

“‘Name?” 

“She’s Mrs. Buell Wickes—an Englis! 


lady, sir.” 

“You know her?” 

“Yes, sir. 
eral times.” 

“* How old is she?” 

“Old? I can’t say, sir,’ said the girl, 
somewhat confused. ‘‘She’s not old. A 
young lady, Mr. Faraday.” 

“As young as the countess?”’ 

“Oh, no, sir. She wears glasses.” 

“Does she? But she’s about the countess’ 
height?” 

‘No, sir—I mean I never noticed.” 

“Stand up,” said Steve; and then 
“The countess is about your height; is 
Mrs. Buell Wickes also?” 

“* About, sir.” 

““How does she pass you? 
Veiled, perhaps?” 

““Not veiled that I remember; but she’s 
always had on a heavy fox fur coat.” 

“Can you describe Mrs. Buell Wickes?”’ 

‘She always has on a pile of color, Mr 
Faraday, and her glasses with horn rims.” 

““What color is her hair?”’ 

“She's always had a hat over it.”’ 
“Spoken to her?”’ 
Continued on Page 82 
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There, in the simplest of terms, you will find an 
explanation of the great vogue of Ca-Vel as uphol- 
stery for smart closed cars. 

These soft, lustrous velvets are colorfast. They 
confer upon any car the heritage of youth which, of 
course, means a higher resale value. 

Rememberthe name Ca-Vel. It isa positive guaran- 
tee of upholstery satisfaction. There are more yards of 
Ca-Vel sold forclosed cars than any other velvets made. 


COLLINS & AIKMAN COMPANY 
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Here are the official Government figures on 
the relative value of foods expressed in calories 


per ounce 
PEANUTS 
Sirloin Steak 
Chicken 
Eaes 

Cream 
White Bread 
Potatoes 


Calories 
110 


60 
19 
39 
54 
75 
1s 











Vest Pocket Calories 


> INCEN TRATED 
Afoods? Nature beat 
man to it long ago. Found 
a way of cramming nour- 
ishment into neat, brown 
packets that are as delt- 
cious as they are compact. 


Diamonds for concentrated 
wealth. Radium for concen 
trated energy. Peanuts for 
concentrated food-value. 
You can’t beat nature. 


the 
Saw. 


Peanuts 
vou 


Planters 


biggest 


are 
ever 
Roasted and seasoned for 
Buy a bag, and lunch 
is ready. 5¢ everywhere. 


you. 


They are not Planters 
Salted Peanuts unless they 
are in the glassine bag with 
the ‘“Planters’” name and 
“Mr. Peanut” on it. 


Planters Nut & Chocolate Co., 
Suffolk, Va., Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 
San Francisco, New York, Chicago, 
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Continued from Page 80 

“Yes, sir; she stops and speaks; she’s 
very pleasant—speaks with a very English 
voice.” 

““When did she register?” 

“‘She’s been here four days, sir.” 

“That would be just before the Countess 
Tyznane came—or just afterwards.” 

“I’m sure it was just before, sir.’ 

Steve returned to the corner suite, where 
Breed, impatient and decidedly upset, was 
awaiting him. 

‘What business have we here?”’ he asked 
of Steve. 

“Tf you’re bothering about the occupant 
of this suite returning and finding you here, 
don’t worry,” Steve counseled him. ‘“She’s 
gone for good, I guess; and, I regret greatly 
to say, with your ten thousand dollars, and 
probably a good bit more.”’ 

Breed merely stared in reply, and, in his 
pocket, fingered his letter. 

“‘Come with me, Win,” Steve said to 
him, “while I test a little idea I have. The 
occupant of this suite is not here, nor has 
she passed the floor clerk. When I called 
upon the countess this afternoon she was 
wearing a peculiar wine-red dress, utterly 
unfitted for the street. If we can’t find her, 
let’s see if we can find it.’’ He referred to 
the head chambermaid. ‘‘Come and open 
1148 for me.” 

Breed and he again waited outside while 
the woman examined a bedroom. “No one 
in here,” she reported, and Steve and Breed 
stepped in. 

Upon a chair, where had been flung also 
a few bits of lingerie, lay a wine-red dress 
the identical dress, Steve instantly recog- 
nized, which the occupant of 1142 had worn 
at her interview with him an hour earlier. 

“Ah!” he exclaimed, picking it up with 
some triumph. “Here it is! You see, she 
could go back and forth from this door to 
her own without being seen by anyone. 
She has had this room also. She has come 
and gone as the English lady, Mrs. Buell 
Wickes, and has kept her room for four 
days as the Countess Tyznane.””, And he 
explained to Breed something of the cir- 
cumstances. 

“‘Are you making the accusation,”’ pro- 
tested Breed, ‘‘that Clothilde has been 
registered here under her own name on the 
private register and has had this room, on 
the public register, as an Englishwoman 
to—to blackmail people afraid of what she 
might print about them? Steve, be careful 
what you're saying! She might, in hatred 
of Americans, publish things damaging to 
them; I’ve even had to believe that, in 
financial trouble, she might accept money 
for not publishing such things; but this is 
pure swindle, and I can’t stick it—Steve, 
she never could have done this.” 

‘I agree with you fully,” said Steve sur- 
prisingly. “‘The Countess Tyznane did not 
do what I have said has been done. We 
never had the Countess Tyznane 


have 
here 

**What?” cried Breed. 

“It is perfectly clear that someone else 
I hope we can soon learn who—has taken 
advantage of our private register to pose as 
the Countess Tyznane,”’ said Steve. 

“Good Lord!”’ ejaculated Breed. 

“Of course I did not know that an hour 
ago; I did not even suspect she was here 
also under another name. Yet before I left 
the hotel, after handing over your ten 
thousand dollars, 1 took measures which 
in spite of this extra registry as the English 
lady —ought to bring us something.” 

But Breed was in no condition to specu- 
late, for the time being at least, on possible 

the revulsion of feeling 
which he was experiencing showed how 
great had been the strain he had been under 
these past few days. 

“So it was not Clothilde at all,”’ he re- 
peated, in excitement. ‘‘ Not her at all, you 
say, Steve. Good Lord, I’m glad of that!” 

Steve left the chambermaid to relock 
both rooms, and he took Breed down to 
Sigert’s office. 

“Heard anything from Burke?” he asked 
Sigert. 

“Nothing yet.” 


contingencies; 
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“He'll report, of course, to Seligman 
Tell Seligman we’re interested not only in a 
woman answering the description of the 
Countess Tyznane, who was in 1142, but 
we are equally interested in a young Eng 
lishwoman, wearing glasses with heavy 
horn rims and made up with lots of color 
and wearing a fox fur coat.’”’ And he ex 
plained to Sigert the circumstances of the 
double registry and the other particulars 
which the past hour had brought to them 

‘Neat enough!”’ Sigert commented 
“Toilet articles with the Tyznane coat of 
arms, you say, and everything in perfect 
keeping. You saw the suite, Mr. Breed 
What did you think of it?” 

‘“‘T’d have thought the Countess Tyznan¢ 
herself had been occupying it,” replied 
Breed, more collected now and eager to 
take a part. 

“You have no idea who could have had 
such intimate knowledge of the countess’ 
habits and who and what was in her book 
as to put this over?”’ 

‘‘None whatever.” 

Steve, who did not often dine in the pub 
lic rooms of one of his hotels, had dinner 
with Breed in the gold room of the Colony 
A call regarding the Countess Tyznan 
reached Sigert at seven o’clock and was 
reported to them. It came from Myror 
Longstreat, in Westchester, who reminded 
the manager of the Colony that some time 
ago the Countess Tyznane had written him 
about accommodations, and he had as- 
sured her that at any time he could take 
sare of her and assure her privacy. 

“‘T will have a suite for her immediately,” 
Sigert had made answer, and said nothing 
at all about the recent tenancy of 1142. 


“The countess will be in about nine 
o'clock,” said Longstreat. 
At 7:30, having finished their meal, 


Steve went with Breed to Sigert’s office 
where they found Seligman. 

“‘The maid took a 7:10 train at the Grand 
Central,”’ the chief of detectives informed 
them. 

“‘ Anybody with her?”’ 

“No one.”’ 


inquired Steve 


“You mean,”’ demanded Breed hotly 
“that you didn’t arrest her?”’ 
Seligman smiled slightly. ‘‘We were not 


quite so dumb as to do that, Mr. Breed.’ 
““You have let her go?”’ 

“At least temporarily.” 
again addressed Steve: “She had _ her 
transportation and went to the train only 
minute before it started. We 
learn what destination her ticket called for 
The train’s final destination is Montreal 
but she may be bound somewhere inter 
mediate.” 

Steve, better acquainted with Sel 
methods than Breed, 
was entirely confident 


could not 


gman 
merely nodded; he 
that the detective 
was doing all, with regard to his end of the 
affair, that anyone could accomplis! 

A little after nine, Clothilde 
Tyznane arrived at the hotel. Steve, lea 
ing that she was accompanied by Myror 
Longstreat, and knowing that nothing of 


Counte 


importance could be done until the event 
of the pseudo countess had been explained 
to her, let Breed meet her alone 

Later, having heard nothing more from 
Seligman, he first called the suite of th 
Countess Tyznane on the house phone and 





then went up there. He had maintained 
1142-4, which the pretended countes id 
occupied, for the present exactly as she 


had left it; and the Countess Tyznane 
been assigned the suite directly under it or 
the tenth floor 
of 1042-4, he 


As he rapped at the door 


had a queerly reminiscent 
t f " ’ 
feeling of his visit to the rooms above 
Again a black-haired maid, a young Fret 


woman, admitted him: 
rooms which, 


again he 
though occupied har 
hour, had taken on surprisingly the person 
ality of their occupant 

There, however, the resemblance ended 
for the similarity of the rooms merely em 
phasized to him the dissimilarity of the 
women. A certain resemblance existed 
the hair, though that of ClothiJde Count 
Tyznane showed more golden lights than 


Continued on Page 84 
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Demand for Graham Brothers 1!2-Ton Truck 
increases steadily, rapidly. Owners profit by its 
economical, dependable work under all conditions 
of road and load. Buyers buy again. Fleets grow. 


It has earned its preference by its earning power. 


Now an improved 1!2-Ton assures even greater 
value at the same low initial cost. 


Graham Brothers consider a change an improve- 


ment, only when it adds definitely to the truck’s 
value. These improvements do— 


Seven-inch Frame—a sturdier chassis and 
" nger truck life. 


1¥2°TON CHASSIS - - 
2-TON CHASSIS - - 





A BETTER,STURDIER 1%-TON 


Increased Earning Power 


Steering Gear—greater ruggedness and 
handling. 


easier 


Motor—recent improvements adding to its long 
life and dependable performance. 


Shorter over-all Length—without reducing 
space for load. 


Longer Brake Life—four brake bands, operated 
by service pedal, increase life of linings and drums. 


Dodge Brothers Dealers everywhere will show 
you this better, sturdier Graham Brothers 
1'9-Ton Truck—and show you its capacity for 
work in your business. 


$1245 
1445 


7 - - - - - 


(Disc Wheels W ith Dual Siete a 


1-TON CHASSIS, (G-BOY) 


885 


f. o. b. Detroit 


Graham Brothers Trucks, with Dodge Brothers 
¢ of all hauling requirements. 


Commercial Cars, meet 91‘ 


GRAHAM BROTHERS 


DODG BROTHERS 


SOLD 





3¥4-Ton 
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Your skin feels cool, smooth, refreshed 


Quickly heal 


those tiny 


UNSEEN 
NICKS 


your razor leaves 


O matter how sharp your 

razor, how smooth your 
skin, hundreds of tiny unseen 
abrasions are left by every 
shave. 

If it is to feel as cool and 
smooth as it looks, these must 
be quickly healed. 

A slap of Ed. Pinaud’s Lilac 
on cheeks and chin brings tin- 
gling circulation rushing ‘“‘first- 
aid”’ to all these tiny nicks. 
Then your face feels cool—re- 
freshed—velvet smooth! 


SED regularly Ed. 

Pinaud’s toughens the 
skin without coarsening it, pro- 
tects against chapping, local in- 
fection and eruptions. You'll 
like its clean, lilac odor. 

Get it at any drug or depart- 
ment store today. Look for the 
signature of Ed. Pinaud in red 
on each bottle. Pinaud Incor- 


porated, 90 Fifth Avenue, New 
York—sole distributors for Par- 
fumerie Ed. Pinaud, Paris. 





ED. PINAUD’S 
LILAC 


{ Lilas de France } 
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| (Continued from Page 82 
| auburn; their figures also were remarkably 
similar, but except for that there was no 
real likeness. ‘“‘One of the most beautiful 
~wemen in Europe,” Breed had described 
the countess, ° and Steve could not dispute 
that she must «.e that. No wonder, he re- 
flected, the woma ‘2 who impersonated her 
had found it necess..Ty to take refuge under 
protection of his priv.%te register and to 
meet, during her negotiav. ions, only those 
whom she was assured were . not familiar 
with the countess’ appearance! : 

“Mr. Breed has told you,” Steve” In- 
quired-of-her, after Breed had introducecl 
them, ‘‘what has been going on here?” 

The countess’ dark eyes flashed with in- 
dignation‘and her slim white hand made a 
decided. gesture. “‘Yes! My name has 
been takén.and miserably misused. I have 
been, it appears, the victim of an impos- 
ture.” 


“You and others,’’ Steve answered. 


| ‘They have undergone fear, anxiety and, I 


believe, a considerable money loss.” 

“About fifty thousand dollars that I 
know, off; observed Breed. ‘‘It may be 
much more than that.”’ 

“It was done,” Steve continued, “by 
someone who was very familiar with your 
private affairs. Can you give us any help 
as to who that might be?” 

The countess shook her blond head 
violently. . ‘‘No, monsieur.”’ 

“Our theory as to how it was done is 
this:- Someone knew you had written to 
the Colony for accommodations, or else 


| knew that you intended to write. She pre- 


sented herself here, using your name, 
claimed the accommodations and had al- 
most a week, before you arrived, in which 
to carry out her plan. Who could have 


| known your intentions so perfectly as that?” 


“T can imagine no one.” 

‘Where and when was it that you wrote 
to the Colony?” 

“In Paris.” 

“And when did you arrive in America?” 

“Eight days ago—a week.” 

“She eame by steamer to Boston, Steve,” 
Breedeput.in eagerly. “She isn’t familiar 
with American distances and had 10 idea 
Boston was so near New York. That’s why 
she didn’t write me she was coming. Even 


| when she came on to the Longstreats’, in 
| Westchester, she didn’t realize she was so 
| close to New York, and wrote me only after 


she knew when she would arrive here.” 
‘*A surprise for him,” said the countess. 
“T wanted to come unexpectedly.” 
Her gaze for an instant upon Breed, left 


| small doubt in Steve’s mind of the present 


or, indeed, the probable future relations 
between Winston Breed and the Countess 
Tyznane, of Prague. But for the moment 
Steve gave that fact no part of his atten- 
tion. 

“You came here to arrange for the pub- 


lication_of. your memoirs?”’ he pursued. 


wei 
“Very well,” said Steve. “We have 
them.” 


A look of amazement came over the beau- 
tiful face of the countess. ‘‘What?”’ 

‘“We have them,” Steve repeated. “‘We 
have in our safe here at the Colony some- 
thing which, if it is not really your mem- 
oirs, has enough resemblance to them so 
that it seems to have convinced a number 
of Americans who saw it that it was authen- 
tic and made them willing to pay consid- 
erable amounts of money to suppress its 
references to themselves. It is about time, 
I think, to find out what that really is.” 

He went to the house phone, called Sigert 
and instructed him to send the package to 
the rooms of the Countess Tyznane. 

“The young woman who was using your 
name,” he explained to them, ‘“‘found Mr. 
Breed seriously interfered with her ar- 
rangements when he intrusted to me the ten 
thousand dollars which he was to give to 
her. She undoubtedly expected to claim 
the package before leaving; after my visit 
she did not dare to. Her one thought was 
to get herself safely out of the hotel.” 

A messenger brought the package to the 


| door. Steve took it and broke the gummed 
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strips of paper which sealed it, displaying 

within a thick sheaf of papers, some type- 

written, some in longhand, in a handwrit- 
ing which bore, he saw at once, a strong 
resemblance to that on the envelope of the 
note from the countess which Breed had 
showed him some hours before. 

“Mon Dieu!” 

“These are yours?”’ asked Steve. 

“Certainly they are mine,” cried the 
countess, sorting the sheets with slender, 
trembling hands. ‘Indeed they are mine! 

But they exist no longer. They have been 

destroyed. I myself destroyed them. These 

are what, of my memoirs, I intended not to 
publis th. Terrible! It was not merely that 
I had gi ‘ven my promise to Monsieur Breed, 
the fathe, * of Winston, that they should not 
be publish ed; I would not print such 
things—to ce ‘use unhappiness to so many 
people—and u., “true, many of them, if not 
in fact, in spirit. ” 

She seized the papers impulsively and 
moved toward the i.‘replace to burn them; 
but Steve checked hei *. “We'll keep them 
for the present,” he de clared. ‘‘You can 
destroy them later. Whe.ve was it you be- 
lieved them to have been destroyed?” 

“In Paris.” 

“That ought to give you son.7e line on 
who preserved them.” 

The countess reflected. ‘No,’ she saz'd. 
“IT gave them to Michel, an attendant at 
the hotel where I was staying, to be burned. 
Since he, perhaps, merely threw them away, 
they might have been picked up by any- 
one.” 

That, then, was that; and he could think 
of but one other line of inquiry to pursue 
at present. 

“Rooms 1142 and 44,” he said, “which 
the woman occupied, have been kept in the 
condition that she left them. Will you come 
up there with me and look them over—look 
over-her things—and see if they give you 
any clew to who she may have been?”’ He 
glanced at his watch. “Give me a moment 
first:’’ 

He called Sigert on the phone. 
thing from Seligman yet?” 

‘‘Nathing,” Sigert replied. 

Steve led the way to the eleventh floor. 
His watch showed 11:30; Seligman should 
have reported by now either his success or 
failure.- The maid had taken the Montreal 
train at 7:10. There were but two other 
evening trains from New York to Montreal, 
one at 8:30, the other at 10:53. If, as Selig- 
man believed, the maid and the woman 
who had occupied 1142 as the Countess T yz- 
nane had appointed their meeting in Mont- 
real, where, possibly, steamer passage out 
of the country for them had been booked, 


* Any- 


Steve should have had confirmation of 
success from Seligman by now. Seligman 


had been entirely confident that the “ coun- 
tess’’ had nct taken the same train as the 
maid. They dared not travel together. The 
“countess,” according to Seligman’s belief, 
would take one of the two later trains. For 
that reason Seligman had been afraid to 
arrest the maid. “If we pinch her, we warn 
the other,” he had said. So he had put his 
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man Burke on the same train with the maid 

to take the maid off the train at some in- 

termediate point and bring her back. 

Had the maid eluded Burke on the train 
and the “‘ countess”’ eluded Seligman at the 
Grand Central? Why not, since she had 
had time, go part way by automobile and 
catch at some intermediate point either the 
same train the maid had taken or a later 
one? 

Steve, who had stopped at the desk of 
the floor clerk to get the key, unlocked the 
door of Rooms 1142-4 and stood back for 
the Countess Tyznane and Breed to enter 
before him. 

“Will you look the place over, please?”’ 
he directed. 

The parrot clawed at its black perch and 
screamed at them; and again, as when he 
had entered these rooms with Breed’s ten 
thousand dollars in his pocket, a perfume, 
faint, exhilarating, unmistakable, assailed 
him. The woman who had occupied these 
rooms was gone, but the scent which she 
had used still lingered. 

“Mon Dieu!”’ said the Countess Tyz- 
nane. “You have had in these rooms 
someone very fond of sandalwood.”’ 

“Yes,” said Steve eagerly, watching her 
face. ‘‘Does that mean anything to you?”’ 

“No—yes. It might. Indeed, it re 
minds me of someone, Mr. Faraday, but 
not one who could have had anything to do 

witn’,this. That is quite impossible.” 

*Looz« over the toilet things, please, and 
the clothes .she left. She had to get out too 
quick, you see, .to take anything at all with 
her. That is your ce22t of arms, Mr. Breed 
tells me.” 

“Yes.” 

“Correctly copied, of course?”’ 

““Copied?”’ exclaimed the Countess 
Tyznane. ‘No, indeed, it is not copied! 
Some of these things were mine. Oh, it 
must be Suzanne!” 

‘“Who—who?” asked Steve. 

“Suzanne Marek. Indeed, I can see now 
it could have been no other. She is—how 
shall I say it, Mr. Faraday, since I cannot 
say a friend? An acquaintance and, in a 
way, a dependent. Her family has been 
completely ruined. She helped me with my 
manuscripts in Prague; yes, and in Paris; 
she knew all they contained. But in Paris 
I said farewell to her and she returned 
home.” 

“Apparently not exactly that,” said 
Steve. He went to the phone and called up 
Sigert. 

“‘T’ve got a name to give you,”’ he com- 
menced. 

“All right,”’ Sigert replied, “‘I’ll take it 
But I’ve got something here for you too 
Seligman wants to speak to you.” 

“Give me that first,’’ said 
““Where is he? In the house?” 

Seligman’s voice instead of Sigert’s an- 
swered him. ‘Got her, Mr. Faraday!” 

‘‘The ‘countess’? Where?” 

“Here in the hotel. I brought her back 
here.” 

“How about the money?” 

‘She had it on her—all of it.”’ 

“Heard anything from Burke?” 

“Yes; he’s on the way back here with 
the maid.” 

Steve turned to the countess and to 
Breed and told the news; and together 
they returned to the suite on the lower 
floor, where the countess picked up the 
discarded pages from the package. 

“These now I shall burn,” she said to 
Steve and Breed. ‘‘They may be evidence 
against Suzanne Marek, but no one in 
court will use them. No one here will, | 
think, appear against Suzanne—after all 
money is returned, as it shall be. I will deal 
with her; and this will be the end of these.” 

She flung them in the fireplace, Breed 
touched a match to them; and Steve did 
not interfere. 

At a knock on the door, Steve stepped 
aside. ‘“‘I will be glad,’ he said, ‘‘to leave 
to you your countrywoman. We have now 
a Countess Tyznane on both the public and 
private registers. I shall go down and 
cancel the private registration made last 
week in your name.” 


Steve 
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WITH THAT OF TO-DAY 1913 for the mileage you get today for 
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those tires, guaranteeing 3500 miles, with today’s 
Generals, whose owners say, “It’s the second 
10,000 miles that makes the big hit,”’ and you get 
a new idea of the economy of General’s quality. 
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Just consider General on the basis of cost per mile 
and you will see why General’s policy of not tam 

pering with quality appeals to the pocketbooks of 
the supporting heads of motoring families the 
country over. 
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SAFETY 


ELECTRIC 


PRODUCTS 


Carried in Stock by Leading 
Electrical Supply Jobbers Everywhere 





Bull Dog Safety Fusenters 


Keep fuses out of cellar. Make it 
as safe and easy to replace fuses as 
electric light bulbs. Can be located 
in hall, stairway, living room. Cost 
less than old style cut out boxes. 
Furnished in all types and sizes. 


BULL DOG 
SAFtoFUSE 






Bull Dog Safety Switches 


Are positive in action. Quick make 
and quick break. Luminized finish, 
visible in the dimmest light. Pro- 
tect yourself and your employees. 


Modern Dead Face 
Safety Type Switchboard 
~ Frederick Stearns & Co., Detroit 


Bull Dog Switchboards 


Complete line of Switchboards and 
panel boards for the safe and sim- 
ple control of the most complicated 
electric distribution. Put your 
problems up to Bull Dog Engineers. 


MUTUALELECTRIC & MACHINE CO. 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN, U.S. A. 
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SHORT TURNS AAND ENCORES 


I've run’em till I’m silly! That's why now to 
you I say: 


Cuorus: “A 
lads,”’ and so on. 


brighter day has dawned, 


Iv 

Poor Democrats! They thought Al Smith 
would get the picture vote! 

Once more the Old Guard's tricked ’em! Pahy 
hands will rock that boat! 

No longer Miss Americas, legs, Channel 
champs—that’s sure! 

Upon these pages! Heaven, at last, has blest 
the rotogravure! 

As the manna looked to Moses, as to mariners 
the lighthouse, 

To a rotogravure editor is a baby in the White 
House!” 

Eager hands outstretched to catch him as they 
saw his body sway, 

But he died e’er they could reach him, though 
these last words he did say: 


Cuorus: “A brighter day has dawned, 
lads,” and so on. Katharine Dayton. 
The Courthouse Reporter's 
Catechism 


OW did the murderer look as his trial 

started? ANs. The wan and haggard 
face of the slayer reflected the months he 
has spent in prison. He was plainly wor- 
ried, and his clothes were badly in need of 
pressing. 

How did the woman slayer look as she 
appeared for trial? ANs. The defendant 
had never looked younger or more charm- 
ing. She might have been a debutante at 
her coming-out party instead of a defendant 
at the bar of justice. She was prettily yet 
modestly attired in an adorably feminine 
little frock. 


Continued from Page 36 


Describe the jury. ANS. The jury was 
above the average in intelligence. 

What happened to the defendant? ANS. 
He underwent a merciless grilling at the 
hands of the state attorney. 

What did the audience do? Ans. A ripple 
of amusement ran through the audience. 

What did the judge do then? Ans. The 
judge pounded his desk and threatened to 
clear the court room. 

What motion did the defense attorneys 
make at the close of the state’s case? ANS, 
The defense moved that the judge direct 
the jury to return a verdict of not guilty, on 
the ground that the state had wholly failed 
to make out its case. 

What did the judge do? ANs. The judge 
overruled the motion. 

What did the defense do then? ANs. The 
defense attorneys declared that the abrupt 
conclusion of the state’s case had caught 
them by surprise, and asked for a day’s re- 
cess to gather their witnesses. 

What did the character witnesses sum- 
moned for the defendant testify? ANS. 
They declared that the man on trial was 
possessed of an unimpeachable character 
and a spotless reputation. 

How did the state attorney begin his 
argument? ANS. The state attorney told 
the jurors it was unnecessary to insult their 
intelligence by a review of the evidence. 
He prayed their attention for a few minutes 
while he touched up some of the most 
ridiculous points in the case of the defense. 

What did the defense attorney say about 
the state attorney? ANs. The defense 
charged the state attorney with thirsting 
for the blood of an innocent man. 

How did the defendant receive the ver- 
dict of guilty? ANs. His face blanched a 
deadly white, but he remained the calmest 
man in the room. 





Things * 

You Never \. 
Heard fk 
| About a, 

in School \ 


HE Carolinas 

are the land 

| of Calhoun, O. 
Henry, turnip 

| greens and the 

| peanut. A peanut is 

something to which \ 
politicians are often 
compared. It’s con- 

| stantly being roasted 

one way or another. 

The states are strong on 

| water power, scenery 

| and history. They con- 

| tain the site of the first 

white settlement in 

America 


in the World War. 





Fort Charles, founded by French Huguenots in 
1562 on Parris Island, South Carolina. 
is notable as the scene of several warm marine engagements 
The engagements took place almost 
every evening. The Carolinas were the birthplace of the 





MECKLENBURG 


How did the woman slayer receive the 
verdict of acquittal? ANs. She burst into 
tears and collapsed into the arms of her 
attorneys. Later she prettily thanked the 
jurors, shaking the hand of each in turn 

Dewey M. Owens 


A Coin by Any Other Name 
Advice to Innocents Abroad 


DILLAR, a dollar, 
A financial scholar 
Can't follow the rates of exchange. 
The daily quotations 
Show queer fluctuations 
And movements uncanny and strange. 


The Turkish piaster 

May bring grave disaster ; 

The state of the drachma is rank. 

If you fool round with kroner 

You'll sure pull a boner ; 

Watch your step when you handle the france. 


The Egyptian pound 
Sometimes takes a bound; 
While the tael drops down 
The worth of the yen 

Is oft beyond ken; 

The peseia flies round like a kite. 


out of sight. 


Of weird Polish zlotny, 
Be glad you ain't got ‘ny; 


The lira may land you in hock. 
So just try to collar 
An old U. S. dollar 
And tuck it away in your sock. 


Arthur Moss. 


Method 


E: DO you know how to make a 
Scotchman swim the Channel? 

Him: No. How? 

HE: Put a toll bridge across it. 


Al Vest-Pocket Geography 


The Carolinas 


f first English baby born in America, and their people 
‘ z met at Mecklenburg to declare their independence of 
ae } the British crown long before the Philadelphia deciara- 


of the continent. 


tion. They also are noted for their cotton mills, their 
tobacco, their tea and the celebrated conversation between 
their governors. The exact words used by the governors are 
somewhat hazy, but their import has saturated all corners 


Charleston is South Carolina's seaport and the largest city. 


It is noted for its Old World charm and its quaint folk dances. 


Parris Island also 
cleaners. 


Columbia is the state’s capital. Raleigh is North Carolina’s 
capital. It was named in honor of the patron saint of dry 
Raleigh gave up his cloak that England’s queen 
might not soil her shoes, and died upon the executioner’s block. 
Three cheers for courtesy week! 


—W. P. Rowley. 
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me with fifty I'll. send it back to him. 
An’ I'm tellin’ the truth!” 

There were always Americans in this 
costly place at night, eating ices or cooling 
themselves with drinks. He had come 
where the American money was in Ha- 
vana, that night, and in 1915 American 
beggars were unusual. Men lay back in 
their chairs or bent forward. 

“This is my kid,”’ said Cyrus Fieldmarsh. 
“He was seven yesterday. I’m twenty-five 
an’ strong as a horse. It’s a shame if I 
can’t make fifty dollars and send it back to 
any man who'll trust me for a month.” 

‘And what’s your name, friend?” a thin 
lexan in yellow linen drawled. 

“Cyrus Fieldmarsh. Meet my 
kid, Mr. John Henry Fieldmarsh.” 

Some of them grinned. John Henry 
beamed at his audience from his seat on his 
father’s shoulder and dangled his dirty feet 
cidly from a table when he was planted 
n its marble. Having been born in 
Hawaii, on a rural plantation, he had an 
established indifference to costume and 
now simply fixed his attention on my van- 
ishing ice. | rose and handed it to him. 

“Fieldmarsh?” a man from New York 
“Related to the Fieldmarshes of 
the Comaska Navigation Company?” 

said Cyrus Fieldmarsh, wrig- 
vling his ears, “‘as though I might be, don’t 
Ee. Eat that slow, John Henry.”’ 

“ All right, Do,”’ John Henry agreed, and 
put his tongue delicately into the glass. 

‘There was a pause which tried not to be 
uneasy. Eight men were trying to show an 
indifference to this naked child, eating a 
discarded ice on a table ten feet from their 
clean clothes, and seven of them were 
doing it badly. 

“That Fieldmarsh kid and his naviga- 
tion company,” a bony man declared, “are 
going to last just until this war’s over. 
Then Sir Peter Gillespie and the Cormacks 
and the rest of the British crowd’ll wipe 
him off the oceans. What license has a 
footbali player got to run a shipping com- 
pany? Another rich man’s son buttin’ in 
where he'll get hurt! His old man must be 
a fool.”’ 

“That doesn’t follow,’” said the New 
Yorker. “The Comaska Lumber Com- 
pany’s been a solid concern for thirty 
i’m in the hardwood busi- 
ness. Old Fieldmarsh prob’ly ain’t a 
fool. The navigation company’s just a war 
yame, anyhow. There’s big money in the 
American flag, right now, and the Field- 
marshes have gone after it. You say 
your boy’s seven years old, h’m?” 

John Henry took his tongue out of the 
ice and said with dignified annoyance, ‘‘ Of 
course, I am!” 

“Excuse me, colonel, but I was just 
And where do you wish you 


"1 





mused, 


**T look,’ 


years 


wonde ring. 
were right now? 

“Hollywood,” John Henry said, ‘where 
the cat is.””. He stooped his black head over 
the ice. 

‘‘Where the devil's Hollywood?” 

Cyrus Fieldmarsh drawled, ‘“* Near Los 
Angeles. It’s where they make movin’ 
pietures. I came down here with a movin’- 
picture company that blew up. Someone 
went off with the cash box.” He grinned. 
Nowadays this shadowy, strange grin is 
called by his admirers the sardonic mask, 
but then he was not the sinister comedian 
or any of those things. He was a shivering 
man whose right knee showed through his 
filthy trousers. His short feet moved in 
their frayed cloth sandals. 

“This is nice, Do,” said John Henry, 
finishing the ice. 

The Texan slowly put a hand into a 
pocket. I walked out of the café and loi- 
tered under the arcade, waiting for the 
success to achieve itself and wondering if 
the one look which Do had shot at me 
meant anything. Perhaps I waited five 
minutes. It certainly wasn’t much longer. 

‘“People,”’ Do said, marching steadily 
a crack into the depths of Havana, 


lowr 
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DO AND DARE 


(Continued from Page 17 ) 


“are pretty white—seventy dollars. You 
take care of John Henry a minute, will you, 
while I get some grub?” 

John Henry was perfectly placid. I had 
won his regard by that ice and he sat down 
on the sidewalk at my feet in the disagree- 
able light of a green lamp outside a sug- 
gestive doorway, while his father plunged 
into a cheap restaurant where a mechan- 
ical piano was horridly noisy. Gravely 
seated so, the child looked oddly like his 
Uncle Dare, president of the Comaska 
Navigation Company, although he was 
not handsome, and that contrast dazed me. 

“You've got red hair,”’ he said in a posi- 
tive but not condemnatory manner. 

“‘T can’t help it, John Henry.” 
‘S’pose not. Do left my shirt down at 
our place. I haven’t any clothes on.” 

“So you've got a shirt, John Henry?” 

‘“Well,”’ he said, ‘‘there’s two holes in 
it. . . . I’ve got a cat in Hollywood.” 

‘“What’s its name, John Henry?” 

“Dare,” said John Henry, putting his 
head against my leg, and went to sleep. 

Do came presently out of the restaurant 
with some tins and a smell of coffee added 
to his other scents. He gave me the tins 
and picked up his son silently. We de- 
scended into Havana, and a barrier of cheap 
houses just shut off the nocturnal chatter 
and jangle of San Isidro Street’s famous 
life. 1 didn’t like this stroll. And when we 
came into a hole roofed with stars, edged 
at one side by the gray satin of the bay’s 
shimmer, a negro rolled over, glistening, on 
a tongue ef burlap and stared at us, with 
the tip of a cigarette making his moist 
mouth orange. Do put his son inside a 
barrel and then planted his hands on his 
eyes, 

“Gee, how I hated doin’ that!” 

“Does your father know where you are, 
Do?” 

He snapped his fingers for a cigarette and 
stood in silence. His breathing slowed, 
after the panting that had approached 
open sobs. He said in a monotone, “‘ Naw. 
Dad gave me his place in the islands an’ 
thirty thousand. The prodigal kid 
always seemed to me a good deal of a cheese 
for not takin’ the fatted calf home with 


him. Maybe that’s blasphemous or some- 
thin’ No; dad don’t know where I 
am. I was the loudest thing in Honolulu 


after John Henry's mother died. That's in 
1910. She tried to make me work. Oh, she 
married me for money and all that, but 
there was a lot in Got a 
match?” 

“You'll go back to this place 
it? Hollywood?” 

“Sure. I’m worth twenty dollars a day 
out there, with a little luck. There ain’t so 
many fools, you know,’’ Do mentioned, 
“that have my build. I may not be civ- 
ilized, like Dare an’ you, but I’ve got my 
own little beg of tricks. I can do some 
things Light a match.” 

I lighted a match and watched Do poise 
a can of condensed milk on his wet bare 
arm. It rolled evenly up to the fold of 
sleeve at his shoulder and held to its course 
as he let it roll back. Then it began to flash 
up and down on the slippery flesh and the 
match burned my fingers before the thing 
slipped from his control and fell to the 
cobbles. 

‘That's remarkable, Do.”’ 

“It’s my own little civilization. Civili- 
zation’s self-control, ain't it? Dare’s always 
been civilized, even when he was a kid out 
at Comaska. Knew the right things to do 
an’ what you hadn't better do. Never did 
a reckless thing in his life. Never said a 
reckless thing. I ain’t seen him in eight 
years, but I bet my shirt he hasn’t done 
anything humpy since. He’s a safe propo- 
sition anywheres. But I’m just learnin’ 
not to be a fool. Excuse me for borin’ you 
with all that. The other roustabouts on 
this wharf are mostly natives and I haven't 
picked up much Spanish. Well, so 
long i 


Tess. 


what was 


He walked off into the stinking gloom of 
this nameless place. I had a sense of hav- 
ing been dismissed; and when I had tucked 
a couple of bills into John Henry's barrel, 
I went timidly up the alley again and took 
two separate baths at my hotel, and wor- 
ried a good deal about John Henry’s cos- 
tume for the journey to Hollywood. But 
it struck me that Do had been clever to 
leave the child’s shirt at home when he 
took his son begging. 

Do’s cleverness was a little manifest in 
January of 1916, when the film War con- 
vinced some critics that the moving pic- 
ture might be taken fairly seriously. The 
audience of the first showing on Broadway 
saw an oiled, almost naked giant rise 
through smoke as the spectacle began, 
twirling a great broadsword from hand to 
hand above a pygmy village, and numbers 
of metropolitans recognized that the figure 
was emblematic of warfare. I heard them 
saying so in the theater, draped with flags 
of all nations, and was relieved to feel that 
Do hadn't twirled his broadsword vainly. 
But he did nothing vainly and his form of 
civilization had its uses. In January of 
1919 he made an admirable figure of a 
sergeant of infantry, standing at the back 
of a Y. M. C. A. hall in the dripping camp 
of St.-Nazaire and watching himself cavort 
as a drunken cow-puncher, over the heads 
of a bubbling audience. The men were 
roaring. I touched his sleeve and he fol- 
lowed me out into the mud. 

‘*Told that fool director to give me more 
spurs and more hat! Why, hell! You 
could make a regular cartoon of me! That 
bunch out at the works haven't got imagin- 
ation enough to see the point of a comic 
villain, lieutenant.”” He spun his soggy 
cap on a thumb and nervously jerked his 
shaved head to and fro. ‘‘No! There’s a 
mountain of money in me, an’ they ain’t 
got sense enough to take advantage of it. 
How’ve you been?” 

“How’s John Henry?” 

Do smirked and grubbed around a foot 
in the mud of France. Rain, of course, was 
falling on us in the lighted porch of the 
building at a slant. He dug down to the 
planks under the muck with a heel and 
asked, ‘Could you stand looking at some 
snapshots? You're a brave man.” 

Reuben Fieldmarsh appeared in some 
of the snapshots beside his grandson. John 
Henry was now a lank whelp of eleven, but 
he had proved a successful fatted calf. 

“The old gentleman kind of worships his 
socks. Dare ain’t married, y’see. Well, 
but John Henry’s a good kid. Always 
knows when I’m likely to marry some 
fluffy thing that blows round, and gets sick 
to distract my mind or makes me take him 
up to see his grandfather. What's 
funny?” 

“You always take yourself so coldly, 
Do.” 

“Huh! Ain’t that the way a civilized 
man ought to take himself?” 

Some soldiers came whistling out through 
the porch while I thought about it, and 
two of them turned sharply to look at Do, 
then walked off whispering. The whole 
group slowed in the rain and became a sug- 
gestion of faces aimed back toward Cyrus 
Fieldmarsh. I was vaguely embarrassed 
by being found with this celebrity when 
one lad came thumping back, saluted me as 
a side issue, and panted out, ‘‘Say, ser- 
geant, your name Fieldmarsh?” 

“Brother,” said Do, “I got a sore finger. 
Don’t ask me to write any autographs.” 

The youth swung, cupped his hands 
around his mouth and bawled into the 
rain, “‘Hey! It’s him!" And I faded as 
gracefully as I could out of the scene,while 
his admirers closed in on Reuben Field- 
marsh’s second son. It startled me a 
trifle, because, in 1919, there had been no 
riots at the funerals of these living shadows 
and one had only heard of mobs cheering a 
pretty girl or a handsome fellow on the 
streets when they took their fame abroad. 
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But it was fame, of a kind, and very inter- 
esting to see. Next day it even gave me 
the commonplace shock which follows the 
exposition of human greatness’ 
value. I woke late in my dreary quarter 

and while I shaved, happened to loo 
through the window and saw that the flag 
above the camp’s headquarters was at 


precise 


half-mast. 

“Here,” I told my orderly, “run and se¢ 
who’s dead.” 

He ran and ran back ten minutes later. 
““Mr. Roosevelt’s dead, lieutenant 
Oh, say! They got Cy Fieldmarsh ove 
an infantry outfit that’s gettin’ on a 
tomorrow!” 

As to the fame of Reuben Fieldmarsh’ 
other son, it continued to be of a quiet and 
not at all showy sort. I encountered hin 
in a club, in April of 1919, just after I'd 
changed my clothes upstairs and felt the 
loose smoothness of civilian 
around my legs for the first time in nearly 
two years. It was a cool, almost cold sensa 
tion, and something was added to it by a 
chilling breath which seemed to blow fron 
the mouth of a spectral animal! which sat 
wagging its plumy tail in a corner of the 
pleasant bedroom. He followed me dow: 
stairs and bore me company during a cup 
of coffee in the restaurant, and stopped t} 
motion of his phantom tail when Dariu 
Fieldmarsh paused, lifting black eyebrow 
easily, to recognize me. 

“Ah! When did you get back? 
see you.” 

Nothing could have been better done 
Nothing could have meant less He 
passed on, having said just the right thing 
and I, being human, had the yearniny to 
rise and yell after him, “Hi! 
own brother play for sympathy in Havana 
by taking your own nephew into a cafe 
stark naked, you stuffed shirt!”’ And fo 
one red second I gathered myself up on the 
cushions of my chair, and then did not do 
anything more violent than to 
poached egg with a fork. The president of 
the Comaska Navigation Company, offices 
in New York, San Francisco, Hong-Kony 
and Nagasaki, strolled away unaffronted 
My wolf looked after him with respect and 
then informed me by a waft of his ta’! that 
1 shouldn't order an expensive dessert 

The wolf went with me to Dare Field 
marsh’s wedding in June of 1919 and bx 
haved prettily, although curiosit; 
about a lot of people on the lawns of the 
bride’s father’s Italian villa at Oyster Bay 
was unsettling. I remember him sniffins 
at the hard ankles of Tommy Rand, one « 
Dare’s ushers, who fell from the balcony of 
his rooms that autumn, by accident, and 
left no estate to speak of. He languished 
his gray fur alongside the rosy gown of a 
bishop’s widow who presently married the 
third son of old Adolph Brodheimer, the 
candy man, and was accounted rather 
ludicrous for marrying a person so muc! 
younger than herself. 

To and fro my wolf went, looking them 
over, because I was sitting under some 
trees with a wily stockbroker who knew 
this fluctuating panorama by heart and 
was telling me its troubles. But we agreed 
that Dare had done just the right thing 
We were not obliged to him for our invita 
tions, anyhow. The bride’s father 
known our fathers when they were young 
in Ohio, and when he taught school, selling 
fire insurance on the side. So Dare had not 
reached too high. You couldn’t accuse 
him of an alliance with the very core ol 
metropolitan smartness. He was, though, 
marrying the title to four new apartment 
houses in the grand manner on Park Avenue 
and to some other commodities Phe 
gaunt, sensitive girl in her cap of Venetian 
pearls and her massed, stiff silk edged wit! 
so much silver, had doted on this correct 
image of a healthy young American busi- 
ness man for some time, and it was all 
very nice. 
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Pa eee ee ae ee 


I'd like 


to make a 


friendly wager 


ON SECOND thought, I had better put 
that another way. It isn’t considered 
good sportsmanship to bet on a sure 
thing. What I started out to say was that 
if you smoke one tin of Prince Albert— 
all of it—you will never wish for any 
other pipe-tobacco. 

I am basing this statement on my own 
experience. I thought I was all set on a 
smoke-program —until P. A. crossed my 
trail, Happy day! The instant I opened 
the tidy red tin and got that wonderful 
P. A. fragrance, I felt I was in for a brand- 
new smoke-deal. 
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Now I know. You couldn’t wean me 


‘ away from Prince Albert if you offered 


a house-and-lot with every purchase. 
P. A. is so wonderfully cool and sweet, 
so considerate of my tongue and throat. 
It is mild, without sacrificing that “‘body”’ 
experienced smokers want. 

You can hit it up with your jimmy- 
pipe and P. A. from the moment your 
alarm-clock sounds-off until you wind it 
again for another night. Never a regret. 
Never a protest. On my say-so, buy a 
tidy red tin today. Smoke all of it. That’s 
my advice to pipe-smokers. 
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PRINGE ALBERT 


—no other tobacco is like it! 





© 1926, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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“Days that are gone forever’’—these words headed 


the newspaper account of a recent meeting of sports 
men and hunters in Nashville, Tennessee. Exhibited 
before them was an old-time menu of a holiday dinner 
held at the Maxwell House nearly fifty years ago. 

For these lovers of sport and good living, the 
yellowed menu recorded, first of all, the golden age, 
long vanished, of American game. But still more, it 
mirrored for them the glory of such lordly banquets 
we cannot know today. 

Even the old South long ago marvelled at those 
holiday feasts held in the stately dining room of the 


Maxwell House. Throughout that land of good things 


to eat and drink, this fine old hotel was known for its 


POST 








wonderful food and its coffee. It was the most cele- 


brated hotel in all the Southern states. 

Just think of those matchless dinners—twenty-four 
courses of game and fowl alone! Think how the guests 
enjoyed each of those rich dishes—and how they 
relished that rare coffee which always won the highest 
praise of all! Of all the luxuries served at the old 
Maxwell House, it was this coffee that has won for it 


the most lasting fame. 


So good that soon the whole country 
wanted it 
For years a special blend of fine coffees was served at 


the old Maxwell House, so wonderfully full-flavored 


MaxweE Lt House Corree 
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an only dream ot--- 


ind smooth that those who once tasted it carried 
the memory of it with them to their homes. 

Above all the other dishes at this fine old hotel, it 
was always this coffee that the guests talked of the 
most on returning to their homes. The news of it 
soon travelled to all the Southern states. In city after 

ty, the most critical families in Dixie took steps to 
obtain it for their own use. 

Today the fame of this coffee has spread through 
the entire United States. The same blend that de- 
lishted the patrons of the old Maxwell House is now 

n sale in sealed tins, from coast to coast. It has pleased 
more people than any other coffee ever put on the 


market. it is by far the largest selling coffee in the 


United States—the most popular blend in a long list 


¢ 


f America’s leading cities. And the same firm of 
coffee merchants who perfected it down in Nashville 
years ago, still blend and roast it today. 

For your own table you can now have this luxury 
from the most famous hotel of the old South. The rare 
flavor and aroma of Maxwell House Coffee will bring 
you and your family a new idea of just how good a 
cup of coffee can actually be. The very first breath of 
its rich fragrance will delight you. Serve it for break- 
fast tomorrow. Your grocer has Maxwell House 
Coffee in sealed blue tins. Cheek-Neal Coffee Com 
pany, Nashville, Houston, Jacksonville, Richmond, 
New York, Los Angeles. 


Topay —Amevnias largest selling high grade coffee 


“Good to the 
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The Yale Bow! during the Yale-Prince- 
ton game of 1925. 80,000 enthusiasts 
attended. Every autumn Saturday sees 
such crowds as this from coast to coast. 
And the larger the crowd and stadium, 
the farther you sit from the play you so 
keenly love to watch. This photograph 
is reproduced by permission of Yale 
University. 
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As defective vision often sees the play in the opposite picture. All detail may be fogged Graflex photo from behind goal-line, showing Eddie Mahan, famous Harvard bac k, 
tor the lack of the proper glasses. The result frequently is headache, whatever the score on wide end run from Yale’s 10-yd. line to Yale’s 4-yd. line, in position for drop kick 
ot the game. And of course the fine points of sparkling footwork and headwork that threat or touchdown play (which actually followed). Note Mahan shifting his balance 


polish a perfect team will be entirely lost to the spectator who must overtax his eyes to ‘‘reverse his field’’ through 3 Yale tacklers so as to fall, if tackled, in front of goal- 


from a tar-ott seat in the stands, posts. Photo by courtesy of Boston Traveler and Harvard Athletic Association. 


“Inside football”— can your eyes grasp it? 


THERE goes a crucial play—anywhere from $0 yards If you want to follow the inside game of football, 
to an eighth of a mile from your eyes. Twenty-two in any corner of the field, your eyes must report it 
fast men, each on a swift, headlong assignment. straight without blur or strain. Blurred eyesight 
Do your eyes follow each man clearly? means blurred judgment; and your judgment is 

They scatter like quicksilver for a pass—double the basis of your sportsmanship. 
hin eR aes : ; — . ; 
pass—no, a triple! Could you plot that play on Only correct eyesight enables you to enjoy the 
paper: thrilling tonic of a game you really know. And if 

“Right—hep—hep—le’s GO!” They shift, and you expect to watch the last big games intelligently 
a bunch of knees bangs through a slit opened off — you will make an appointment now with your eye- 
tackle. sight specialist. 

Ask your eyes who really made that play go, be- 


fore you cheer the runner. Have your eyes examined! 


The Wellsworth *Tittyver™ lens unusually wide field of accurate vision. It is described in“A New Age of Vision” —a booklet we shall be glad to send you, 








THE WORLD’? GREATEST FOUNDATION 


American Optical Company Southbridge Mass US A ESTABLISHED 1833 


FOR BETTES EYESIGHT 

















(Continued from Page 88) 

Three of Dare’s classmates were among 
his ushers, and two of them had strolled 
with him up York Street, that afternoon of 
1907, when he came to take Do out and 
civilize him. I have seldom seen so much 
correctness in one place. Even Reuben 
Fieldmarsh was correct, or had been cor- 
rected, because he said absolutely nothing 
to anybody save a mumbled, “ H’are you?” 
when his hand was shaken, and preserved 
the likeness of a handsome civilized man of 
sixty. Only, yielding to temptation, I 
caught him smoking a cheap black tobacco 
cigarette such as lumbermen are known to 
like, behind a tree and asked him how 
John Henry was. 

“Who are you?” 

*Nobody,” I honestly assured him. “But 
I had the pleasure of meeting John Henry 
in Cuba, and os : 

“Aw,” said Reuben Fieldmarsh, grin- 
ning, ““you was in on ’at business! Yeh! 
pleased to meet you. Well, John 
Henry’s fine!” 

We had an amiable time behind the tree. 
Reuben Fieldmarsh had once been very 
handsome handsome as Dare, or more 
so -and Dare, | think, got some of his im- 
passive dignity from his father. The presi- 
dent of the Comaska Valley Lumber Com- 
pany knew himself to be somewhat. He 
began life as a chore boy on a farm at the 
edge of Portland, Oregon, and hadn’t been 
east farther than Spokane since the World’s 
Fair of 1893. But he had no bad opinion 
of the East. 

“It’s mighty interestin’,”’ he said, “to 
see where the money ends up, ain't it?”’ 

Money, with my work’s amusing activity 
as a comment on its uses, Was flowing 
around the lawns and pergolas, variously 
costumed. Mr. Fieldmarsh surveyed the 
multicolored movement and nodded when 
| pointed out certain faces. 

“Yeh, you hear about those people. ‘ 
Well, now, Do is doing pretty well for his- 
self down at Hollywood. He’s kind of 
phil’sophical about hisself. Studies up some 
new face he could make in a fillum or learns 
a new trick. Last time he came home he 
scared me bendin’ over backwards an’ 
pickin’ things off the ground with his teeth. 
I thought he’d bust his belly open,’’ the 
‘but you can’t hurt 


He shook his head 


vulgar old man stated; 
him. He’s a caution!” 
and made a kind of ghastly pun, drawling, 
“He'll do.” 

As the reception ended, a motor car bore 
Mr. Fieldmarsh away to the station, and 
he left an impression of chilly reserve wit! 
those who met him, as befitted the Com- 
aska Navigation Company. He also pre- 
sented Dare with the control of the navi- 
The bride’s father told 
me so, over a glass of punch in a little 


gation company. 


writing room. 

“He’s keeping a quarter of it. Mighty 
handsome of him, ain’t it? He put four 
million dollars in.”’ 

As | could speak directly to this man, 
I asked, *‘Aren’t the big English shippers 
to get to work on Dare now the 
war's over?” 

“They’ve started already,” said this mil- 


likely te 


lionaire, undoing a shoe. 

I never saw him again. He died twenty 
days after the wedding, exhausted at the 
age of fifty-four, and is now remembered as 
Mrs. Dare Fieldmarsh’s father, if at all 

Dare’s correctness went on impressing 
and annoying me. I'm not alone in this 
distaste, because correctness inevitably an- 
noys numbers of us; our own coats never fit 
so precisely and our hair seldom lies smooth; 
we were born to be slightly untidy and to 
say the wrong thing at times. In 1920 
the president of the Comaska Navigation 
Company lapsed a trifle from the entirely cor- 
rect by becoming the father of twin daugh- 
ters, but perhaps that was his wife’s fault. 
And in 1922 he broke his arm playing polo, 
but if you’re going to break an arm over a 
game, polo is obviously the best thing to be 
playing. He correctly walked off the field 
and was tended by a fashionable surgeon, 
with a cigarette in his teeth. But in 1923 
his correctness came to positive flower in 
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the cabins and restaurant of the liner which 
was taking me to England, without my 
wolf, who had been placated with a hand- 
some publisher’s check and had, momen- 
tarily, taken up residence with one of my 
friends who writes poetry. 

This Dare Fieldmarsh, aged thirty-seven, 
was still the brownstone-faced personage 
who walked up York Street in 1907 with his 
court. Perhaps he was a bit slimmer. Polo 
and golf do not keep muscles in a state of 
exaggeration. But the slimness was patri- 
cian and a faint peppering of white at the 
sides of his curling black hair was more 
patrician yet. He settled beside me in the 
lounge the first night out, and it is base of 
me to wonder whether he had seen me 
dining in the special restaurant with a cele- 
brated actor who had asked me to dine be 
cause he took me for somebody else. How 
ever, he settled beside me and was correctly 
agreeable. There drew to us a rising lawyer 
and two exigent ladies, and the conversa- 
tion, if not daring, was most amiable. It 
paused once when old Sir Peter Gillespie 
lumbered past in a knot of Englishmen and 
secretaries, his dinner jacket rumpled and 
his scraggly beard in revolution from a 
tramp on the decks. The ancient Scotch- 
man gave Dare the chill shadow of a nod 
and lumped into a chair to begin the suc- 
cessive cups of strong tea which conclude 
his day. 

“Isn't he an awful crook, Dare?” asked 
one of the ladies. 

““My word,” said Dare, opening his worn 
leather cigarette case, “‘how do | know? 
All shipping men are crooks. I’m a crook. 
The Cormacks are crooks. Smithson and 
Bellows are crooks. Our ah- adherents 
always can prove that all the other lines are 
crooked as corkscrews. No, I fancy 
that Sir Peter’s a very fine old fellow. They 
say he’s always been - well, resented in Lon- 
don because he was a Glasgow wharf rat. 
And he’s a little crude.” 

As if to demonstrate his trivial crude- 
ness, Sir Peter tilted his first cup of tea into 
his saucer. Among his attendants, a tall, 
slender man took his eyeglass down and 
then put it back. That was Sir Peter’s 
second son, lately Baron Hollendyne, or 
some name of the kind. I became obsessed, 
counting Sir Peter’s cups of tea, and the 
correct conversation around me lost its 
savor until one of the ladies said, quite 
loudly, “‘Oh, but I adore him! I think you 
ought to claim him as a relative, Dare. 
When he stalked the heroine with the knife 
in his teeth in that last film, I could have 
married him.” 

“The deuce you could,”’ said Dare. 

“I could! I’m sure he’s a remote cousin. 
Why don’t you write and ask him if his 
name’s really Fieldmarsh? It might be, you 
know. Some of those people use their own 
names.” 

‘*Fieldmarsh,”’ said Dare, “isn’t a des- 
perately uncommon name. Yes, he’s 
rather amusing. He has a lot of life. The 
last time | saw him in a picture he was 
climbing a skyseraper, or something equally 
impossible, with an adventuress on his 
back. .. . Isay,’’ he asked me, “did you 
see that article on skyscrapers in one of the 
Sunday papers? D’you think it’s the archi 
tecture of the future?”’ 

The conversation resumed its intense 
correctness. I don’t know that he had 
shown the least nervousness when Do's 
name came into the talk, but he got rid of 
the name, you see, in the best manner, and 
presently got rid of us. Some personages 
glittered into the lounge and Dare went 
easily to join them. He became one pair of 
black shoulders around a bridge table 
which simply bawled its correctness through 
the ship because it was so inconspicuous 
and sedate. For two hours people sidled up 
to bend over one or another player and 
ladies in many jewels watched the four 
heads from afar through the smoke. A lus 
cious actress in pearls, with a man sit- 
ting beside her, whose wife was notably 
at Palm Beach, had no standing in the green 
lounge. That table was beyond competition 
until eleven o'clock, when Dare and his 
partner accepted a few pennies and the 
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four went off to drink milk and Vichy water 
in the smoke room 

| went to bed. Sir Peter Gillespie didn’t 
care a Glasgow cobble that I'd gone to bed. 
The last stage of his day had commenced 
He always—hang him!—walks a mile be- 
fore going to bed in red flannel pajamas. 
He now was walking up and down the deck 
outside my marine window and doing it 
slowly, in heavy galoshes. He thumped his 
whole weight at every step and managed to 


cough every time he passed my incensed 





intelligence. I smoked five cigarettes and 
recollected every unpaid bill at home be- 
fore his thumping ceased. The Atlantic 
Ocean seemed to burble its relief, and I 


rolled out of 


bed to open my window's 
slatted shutter and get rid of the smoke 
clogging my lungs 

But Sir Peter had not gone in. There he 
was, a hulk of furs and blown gray hair, 
standing beside the rail and beside a taller 
man whose cap hid his hair. They stood, a 
globe in the roof of this seagoing veranda 
lighting their backs, and talked, facing an 
aggravated moon which bounced above the 
rolling ship. Then a wolf ran along the 
planks, wagging its tail, and stopped to 
sniff at the coat of Sir Peter’s companion. It 
was just the pearly actress’ police dog, of 
course; but for a moment it was a wolf, and 
Dare Fieldmarsh turned with a jerk of his 
shoulders to look down at the beast I 
closed my shutter and sat thinking about 
his face 

On September 15, 1924, it was raining 
in Portland, Oregon, and my cab slipped a 
lot on its way to the station through the 
dimness. We arrived grandly before the 
lamps of the station and bunged the guards 
of a motor already halted there. A tall boy 
in a handsome English raincoat scowled at 
me while | paid my driver, and some rough 
elderly men in striped or checked jackets 
and thick shoes wondered what kind of foo] 
my driver was. They speculated in softened 
voices and a mighty man whose collar was 
turned up over his mouth said presently, 
“Oh, shut it off, boys!’’ and nodded to me 
in a way that dismissed me for the mo 
ment. 

I followed my porter down through the 
station, thinking that John Henry had 
grown up as a plain suggestion of his Uncle 
Dare, if anybody who met the boy had a 
passion for tracing likenesses, but that his 
eyes opened more widely and that nobody 
would ever think him handsome. Then | 
watched, puzzled over it, the farewell to 
Reuben Fieldmarsh, tended by the Com 
aska Lumber Valley. All this group of un 
couth persons, and a weeping fat Danish 
woman who had been his cook, came dowr 
the blue platform behind the wheeled chair 
and the softened voices came into my com 
partment of the train to San Francisco 
**Goo’-by, sir. Them doctors down at 
L. A.’ll fix you up all right. Just you go 
along with Do. Goo’-by, John Henry! 
When you goin’ to be a pirate in another 
picsher, Do? That last one was fine 
So long ‘ig 

The lumber folk, once they like, are loyal 
The Danish woman began to sob. As the 
train moved, an awkward, clumsy chee! 
rose thinly, and when John Henry 10] 
his father into my jolting cell the boy 
the supremely affronted look of young per 









sons who've been crying 
‘A stroke? 


‘“Month ago,” said Do, slinging his legs 
from the narrow couch; “but he’s come 
through fine. He'll last a while John 
Henry, this fella knew you when. You 


needn't try to act civilized around him.’ 
John Henry forbore to act at all The 
business of getting Reuben Fieldmars! 


down from the Comaska Valley to the sta 


tion in Portland had tried him a good deal 
He sat down on the floor and went to sleep 
with his black head against his father’s 
celebrated legs 
“What brought it on, Do 
““‘What would? He ain’t ever been a 


money sucker, but he put every cent he had 


into the company. Gets a hundred thor 
sand back.’ 


Continued on Page 95 
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“This Won’t Leak 
is Won’t Leak, 

Madam— 

. 

It’s a Sealright” 
OW, thanks to Sealright Lig- 
uid-Tight Paper Containers, 

you can take delicious oysters home 

with you, with the sure knowledge 
that they are absolutely fresh and 
that the nourishing juice won't 
ooze out all over your clothes, 
table linen and furniture. 
Besides being 100 leak-proof 
and crush-proof, Sealright Con- 
tainers are practically air tight. 
Chey keep the flavor in and dirt, 
germs and odors out. They are 
ideal for oysters, olives, pickles, 
sauerkraut, baked beans, salads, 
cottage cheese and all moist foods. 
[hey assure you full measure, 
always. 

Most progressive merchants now 
use Sealright Containers in place 
of the leaky, flimsy and hard-to- 
carry paper bucket of “‘yesterday.”’ 
For your protection, the name 
*Sealright” is stamped on the bot- 
tom of every genuine Sealright 
Container. If your dealer doesn’t 
use Sealrights, send us his name 
and we will see that samples are 


sent him. 


SEALRIGHT CO.,, Inc. 
DEPT. A-11 FULTON, N. Y. 
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HEINZ PLUM PUDDING 


Plum pudding made with exquisite care— 

wholesome and delicious. It has that home- 

made taste. It ts light and easy to digest. 

Recipes for two delicious sauces are printed 
on the label. 
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How easily, how quickly, you can make the luscious pies 
the holiday season demands if you use Heinz Mince Meat. 

To find all of the good things that go into your pie 
filling, Heinz goes around the world and searches the 
gardens and the markets of many nations. 

In Heinz Mince Meat are “Four Crown” Valencia 
1) ao a. ii MG ; candied Leg 
Raisins from Spain, Grecian Case Currants, candied Leg- 


horn fruits—citron, orange and lemon peel—juicy apples, 
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BREINZ FIG PUDDING 

A pudding that is rich with luscious figs. It ts 

light and digestible. You'll be proud to serve 

this Heinz-made pudding. A recipe for just the 
right sauce is on the label. 
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prime beef. These Heinz carefully selects, prepares and 
blends for your holiday pie. 

As with Heinz Mince Meat, so with the other foods 
of the 57 Varieties. In serving you, no distance is too great 
for the Heinz organization to go, no task is too trouble- 
some for Heinz to undertake. Only the very best of in- 
gredients, and the very best of methods, are ever good 


enough for you and for Heinz. 


en in Pittsburgh be sure to visit the Heinz Kitchens H. J. HEINZ COMPANY 
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I didn’t understand and sat watching 
Do’s face, masked with its hard muscles 
and the celebrated grin. The published 
accounts of Cy Fieldmarsh had informed 
me that the “sinister comedian” was a 
reticent person and that his home life was 
never revealed to the herd. He lived at 
Comaska Rancho in a canyon away from 
the architectural muddle of Beverly Hills 
and cultivated flowers. 

“Don’t know what I’m talkin’ about?” 


“No; I’ve been ill and very busy.” 
“Tchuh! Dare sold the navigation com- 


pany to a Britisher named Gillespie last 
month.” 

“My God!” 

“Thanks,” Do said. 

He took an apple out of his coat and be- 
gan to balance it on the back of one hand. 
The public presently saw him do this while 
he was meditating on how to blow up the 
ship in Bloody Gold; but the action, in 
that rattling cell, had another use. He fin- 
ished by tossing the fruit a foot up from 
his hand and crushing it in his fingers. I 
remembered that I was civilized and handed 
him a towel. 

“Thanks. Of course the old man 
thinks Dare went yella on him.” 

“Did he?” 

“How handsome my chance of findin’ 
out is, ain’t it?’’ Do drawled, his face pe- 
culiarly hideous, an effect that he had not 
reproduced on the screen. ‘‘ Dare has the 
books. Had the control. Only way of findin’ 
out anything would be a public muss. Dad 
wouldn’t ever think of that, if he was down 
to washin’ dishes ina dump. Why, if Dare 
didn’t want to fight the British, that’s his 
lookout.”’ 

““Have you seen Dare?” 

“Naw,” said the crude son of Reuben 
Fieldmarsh; ‘fan’ I wouldn’t. I ain't civi- 
lized enough to do business with Dare. You 
can’t ever see into his eyes. Those eyelashes 
he has kinda~—you know. It’s like lookin’ 
at a shutter. Oh, his reasons look 
fine on paper! High wages an’ competition 
with old lines an’ no public support! And 
he can’t dare to—to jeopardize his wife’s 
money. Got his kids to think of. 

Started hintin’ about this last year.” 

““When?” 

“‘He’d been to England,’ Do grunted, 
wiping his hands. Then after tearing the 
towel quite neatly and noiselessly into small 
squares he said, “Tchuh! When I was 
busted down there in Havana I run into an 
old limy—an English sailor. Useter pan- 
handle round the Plaza. Clean down and 
out. Useter tell me this Peter Gillespie had 
him to bribe a French captain to be two 
dayslateatsome port outin Indiaeonce. , 
Oh, that’s easy talkin’! Forget it! Only 
Dare didn’t fight, and that’s what broke 
the old man down. It broke him down! It 
broke him,”’ Do said horribly, ‘‘down!”’ 

I said nothing. Dare Fieldmarsh’s face, 
with its eyes always robbed of expression 
by their lovely lashes, seemed to impend 
formidably from the wood of this polished 
cell over his brother’s yellow head, rolling 
on the green cushion of the couch. And 
what right had I to tell this common clay 
that I’d seen Dare’s face without a mask, 
scared and whitening, when a dog trotted 
on the deck of that liner one night of Janu- 
ary, 1923? That proved nothing. 

“You mean you—or your father—think 
that Dare got two prices from Gillespie?’”’ 

“‘T don’t think nothin’,’’ Do yawned, as- 
serting all the civilization of his face’s 
muscles and becoming just an ugly, young- 
ish man in a neat gray tweed traveling 
suit. ‘‘Why think? Tchuh! But ain’t it 
funny, guy, how so many birds’ll tell you 
that a fella that plays good football and 
don’t chase women or lush up or lose his 
temper is a fine citizen?” 

Obviously, Dare Fieldmarsh is a fine 
citizen. He lately takes some interest in 
municipal reforms around New York. As 
to the sale of the Comaska Navigation 
, Company, why, that was fairly forced on 
him as a stroke of business. It seems that 
he met Sir Peter Gillespie on a liner once, 
and Sir Peter took a liking to him and 
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warned him that a combine of the British 
shippers would fairly force Dare’s ships off 


the seas, and offered him a price for his 


fleet. Dare was fairly forced to accept the 
figure. Everything was fairly forced on 
him. Sir Peter’s son, recently made Lord 


Hollendyne, or a name of that kind, told an 
English friend of mine that Dare Field- 
marsh offered his father the fleet of the 
Comaska Navigation Company on a liner 
once, and got his price, because Sir Peter 
never believed in competition when a little 
quick work with a check book would do. 
Lord Hollendyne probably knew little 
about his late father’s affairs, though. He 
lives in Devonshire and hunts intensively. 
The peerage which British Governments, 
for some reason, never offered to his father 
came naturally to him in 1925. At all 
events, it is agreed that Dare Fieldmarsh 
did the sensible thing. Why on earth 
should he risk his wife’s fortune and get 
gray-headed trying to fight a British com- 
bine? We've got over this idiotic waste of 
our lives in mere money getting in America, 
haven't we? 


John Henry’s opinion of his uncle, how- 


ever, is low. His father once told him to 
name a cat Dare, and that infantile preju- 
dice persists. He wouldn't go East to col- 


lege last year, and is now at Leland Stan- 
ford and has the most dilapidated cheap 
motor in the sophomore class. I came on 
him in a canyon somewhere below Los 
Angeles in this dreadful machine, and he 
was matching pennies on its step with a 
person named Mike who wore overalls and 
a good deal of grease. 

“Uh-huh,” said John Henry, shaking 

hands. ‘‘Do’s down the alley here, on lo- 
cation. He got your wire. Did the Chino at 
the house tell you where to find him? 
Go ahead down. You got to leave your car 
up here, ’cause the hen Do’s playin’ with is 
temperamental. Shinny down the gutter 
an’ you'll get there.” 

I dustily descended among trees and 
dirty brushwood and came into a glade 
where all this apparatus of the shadow play 
was at work, in the hot fragrance which 
redeems the July of Southern California. 
Mirrors flashed and a violin droned. I 
thought it rude of John Henry to call Maida 
Gail a hen, because she was fluttering some- 
thing banded with brilliants and rough 
pearls as she walked about grass which had 
been watered soon before, and she was 
looking her best. But children reared in the 
territory of the moving pictures tend to 
take them coarsely. For John Henry, this 
was just his father working with Maida 
Gail on a Russian dingus; and the Cossacks, 
chewing gum among the spectators, prop- 
erly silent behind the director and the 
cameras, seemed to be unimpressed by Miss 





























“In the Country, Mrs. Perkins, Somebody 
is Always Pokin’ Their Nose Into Your 
Business. It Ain't Like That Here. 

Your Privacy is Respected"’ 
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Gail’s meditative saunter on the meadow 
to her picturesque hut. Even the 
tourists gathered together in a clot of dark 
clothes seemed to be waiting for something 
All these looked at me enviously when 
Do got off the side of a car to shake hands. 
I shuddered. Where he wasn’t masked in 
oil and dirt, he was naked to the waist, and, 
below that, clad in a pair of limp trousers 
which ended in shoes made of bark. He 
had strings of beads wound about his heavy 
wrists and was generally odious. The tour- 
ists herded in the background gazed at him 
with hopeful love. 
“Be done workin’ 


} 
ciose 


in ten minutes. All I 


got to do is abduct some stuff. I'm 
glad to see you.” 
“Go on with your loathsome trade. I’m 


ashamed of you.” 

“You'll blush to know me if you see this 
tripe when it’s finished. . . . All right, 
old-timer. Done in a minute.” 

A voice out of the closed car said plac- 
idly, “I ain’t restless, Do. Take your time. 
Take your time, son.” 

Reuben Fieldmarsh leaned a bit forward 
and put his hands on the head of a cane. 
His right eyelid drooped and most of the 
brown was long gone from his face. But it 
struck me that he wasn’t broken. His eyes 
seemed to clutch the glistening body of his 
son as it lounged away to where some var- 
lets were holding a white pony, unsaddled, 
and bridled only with a bit and rope. 
Kashka, the mad devil of the steppes, 
swung aboard this animal and rode it 
slowly up a line faintly chalked on the 
grass and dust. 

“*Math’matical,” Reuben Fieldraarsh 
told me; “‘ Do’s studied all about lights an’ 
stuff. It’s to make the shadows right 
See?” 

There was a bawl through a megaphone 
and Do yelled, far off. I was aware of other 
cameras from the high sides of the glade. 
Then Kasha, the demon of the steppes, 
swooped from the hills, and the tourists 
yawped behind me. Perhaps he chose to 
gratify the tourists by howling several 
times as he bore the swooning heroine off 
under one arm. 

“‘Ain’t he just heavenly!” a female whose 
voice matured in Iowa declaimed, pushing 
against me. 

“It’s a lot of stuff,” a youth from New 
York jeered. “‘That horse is doped an’ 
an’ ‘ 

“He looked just like a t 
other female panted. 

Reuben Fieldmarsh shot his head from 
the door of the car and looked fiercely on 
the herd, saying, “ You folks get back! You 
was told to stay twenty yards back from 
here yella? 


vig yella cat,”’ an- 


>» 


. Who was sayin’ 
I said he looked like a big yella cat,’ 
female gasped. 

“Huh! Did you think he was tryin’ to 
look like an angel cake? Let me tell you, 
ma’am, it’s took this boy more hard work 
to get to look like a big yella cat than it 
takes some men to look like angel cake! 
And a big yella cat that’s got some fight in 
him deserves more on judgment day than a 
fella that ain’t any sand an’ crawls under 
the shed when it rains. . . . You stand 
back! You folks get in the way an’ walk 
underfoot like you amounted tosomethin’!"’ 

The tourists ebbed backward. Do rode 
his pony around the of the car and 
yawned, sliding off. He told his father, 
“That’s ail, old- time rr. We got to shoot the 
rest up at Carmel , for some rocks.” 

“They'd ought’o’ve given you a hoss with 
some spunk, Do. That’s a pincushion. 
You didn’t get half a chance to show 
sand.” 

“He wants my neck busted. All right, 
old-timer. I fall off a cliff in this thing, 
place.” 

“Don't you do it, Do! Make ’em give 
you a double! We got John Henry to think 


*the 


nose 


your 


one 


about,” his father said violently. ‘Get in 
here an’ put a shirt on. It’s likely to chill 
ridin’ home.” 

“Allright, dad. Quit nursin’ me. You're 
an awful noosance. What are you 


thinkin’ about?”’ 


“Judgment day,” I said. 
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H aint Sia Hae 
With Gas 


AS FUEL needs no 


more care or at- 
tention than a pup can 
give it—not even a glance 
at the heating plant for 
days and weeks at a time. 


Efficient gas house- 
heating plants, designed 
and built for the pur- 
pose, and lower gas rates 





granted by many gas 
companies have brought 
absolute freedom from 
all heating cares well 
within reach of most 
home owners. 


If there is a Bryant office listed 
in your ‘phone book —call for 
compiete information regarding 
gas heating and Bryant Auto- 
matic Gas Heating Plants. Or 
write the Bryant Heater & Mfg. 
Company, 17853 St. Clair Ave., 
Cleveland, Ohio. Branches 
located in 27 principal cities. 


B 
HEATING 


~ for Hot Water, Steam, Vapor 
and Warm Air Heating Systems | 
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Knute Rockne has used the maneuver 
much at Notre Dame, and expanded on it, 
employing backs as well as end receivers. 
It was one of the jokers in the repertoire of 
that back field of several seasons since 
which Grantland Rice christened the Four 
Horsemen, Stuhldreher being particularly 
adept at it. When the Four Horsemen 
showed their wares in the East the report- 
ers gave Rockne credit for the formation. 
The coach, however, generously declined 
the nomination and has passed it on to me 
in his lectures before the various coaching 
schools at which he has been teaching. 

I essayed another new trick in this Wis- 
consin game. The kicker dropping back as 
if to punt, both our ends lined out as if to 
cover the kick, but one veered inward and 
slightly backward. At the right moment 
he signaled for the ball to be passed, then 
wheeled and boxed in the opposing end, 
permitting the kicker to circle that end for 
fifteen to twenty-yard gains. It should 
have been good for one or two touchdowns, 
but it failed to carry through for lack of 
a good ball carrier, as many a bright idea of 
a coach has flickered out in a game. 


Right Field But Wrong Goal 


In the East, where the forward pass was 
being used more as a threat intended to 
scatter the defense than as an actual 
weapon of offense, the game had roughened 
up again, with much battering at the 
tackles. Criticism revived in 1908, in- 
creased in 1909, and the National Collegi- 
ate Athletic Association, which had grown 
out of the assembly summoned by Chan- 
cellor MacCracken in the 1905 crisis, and 
which had been perpetuated largely by the 
efforts of Major—now Brigadier General 
Palmer E. Pierce, referred the problem to 
the rules body. One suggested reform pro- 
posed that the five-yard lateral restriction 
be removed from the running of the ball by 
the first man to receive it and from the for- 
ward pass. This, along with the abolition 
of pushing and pulling of the ball carrier, 
and other tentative changes, involved so 
many unknown possibilities that the rules 
body concluded to experiment first—the 
only instance in which new rules have been 
tested in the laboratory before adoption. It 
was suggested that as many coaches as pos- 
sible conduct experiments that spring of 
1910 and report back before summer. Hugo 
Bezdek, fullback of our 1905 championship 
eleven, was athletic director and coach at 
the University of Arkansas. I wrote him 
asking if he could muster some sort of 
squad to play football for a week, and the 
first of March I went to Fayetteville, where 
we devoted four or five days to testing the 
proposed rules with Bezdek’s men as our 
crucible. 

In May the new rules were adopted and 
the playing field reverted in the season of 


| 1910 toa gridiron. Unlimited substitution 
| at the beginning of each quarter was re- 


stored after a lapse of more than twenty 
years, the playing time reduced a further 
ten minutes and the game divided, as in 
Canada, into four quarters of fifteen min- 
utes each. Seven men on the offensive 


| scrimmage line was made mandatory and 
| other alterations adopted 


the last general 
shaking up of the rules to date. Since 1910 
the sport has known its longest period of 


| serenity; technically it has remained static, 


except for minor rules changes, while it has 
been growing out of its old ball-park clothes 
into concrete stadia. 

In 1911 the team that was to win the 
championship in 1913 began to jell. We 
lost only one game, but that by the decisive 
score of 0 to 30, to Minnesota at Minne- 
apolis. They had a powerful eleven, and 
Chicago stumbled over one of those off 
days that lurk around the corner for the 
best. Again in 1912 we lost only one game 
that to a splendid Wisconsin championship 
eleven. They had run up a 53 to 0 score on 
Purdue, and the student body at Chicago 
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TOUCHDOWN! 


(Continued from Page 31) 


formally petitioned the team to roll up a 
higher score at Purdue’s expense the fol- 
lowing Saturday. I stepped in, as I not 
infrequently-have to do, as a kill-joy and 
predicted a close battle and a small score. 
I had a light team and few spare parts— 
no machine for reckless driving, even if I 
were in the habit of spinning my speed- 
ometer just to see it whirl. 

Jess Haw\ey’s lowans had led us 14 to 13 
at the end of the third quarter, while I ex- 
perimented with tactics and tried to win 
with a substitute fullback in the place of 
Snitz Pierce, who had a Charley horse. I 
was forced to send the lamed Pierce in, in 
the final quarter, and he ripped up Iowa, 
to win 34 to 14. Hawley drank deep of 
revenge for three lickings in a row at lowa 
when he brought his great Dartmouth team 
of splendid material, splendidly coached, 
to Stagg Field and whipped us 33 to 7. 

Paul Des Jardiens, an All-American 
center, and a pair of mighty tackles, Spike 
Shull and Goettler, both killed in action in 
the war, the latter while carrying food to 
the Lost Battalion, were the bulwarks of 
the line of the undefeated 1913 team that 
brought us our first championship since 
1908. To Dolly Gray, a great side-stepper 
at left half; Captain Nels Norgren, a splen- 
did punter, powerful plunger and sterling 
defensive player and now one of my assist- 
ants, at right half; and Snitz Pierce at 
fullback, had been added that season a 
superb quarter, Pete Russell, to complete 
as great a back field as ever wore the Ma- 
roon. 

Our closest shave came from that Purdue 
team which had been so lowly the previous 
season, and no one laughed at “Stagg fears 
Purdue” this season. Two men accounted 
for the Lafayette eleven’s sudden rise to 
power—the late Andy Smith as coach and 
the great Oliphant at left half. I suspect 
that half the Eastern football fans who 
knew him as Oliphant of the Army still 
have no realization that he played three 
great years at Purdue before he set the 
East afire. In those three seasons he never 
crossed Chicago’s goal line. It was ashame 
to stop him, but stop him we had to. He 
was the bugaboo with which I frightened 
my children into a tackling frenzy. In this 
game a Chicago player tackled Oliphant so 
fiercely that he broke his own tackle and 
shot under the legs of the Purdue star. 
Oliphant, who had leaped into the air, came 
down on his head, bounced to his feet like a 
rubber ball and, still carrying the pigskin, 
atruck out for his own goal line. Chicago 
let him run until he discovered his error 
after ten yards retreat, then downed him 
on the spot. 


The Advent of Numbers 


That was not the first time, nor the sec- 
ond, that I had seen a man run the wrong 
way. Babe Meigs, now publisher of the 
Chicago Herald and Examiner, turned out 
in 1905, a green youngster. In the midst 
of the season’s first scrimmage I switched 
him from the scrubs to the varsity. A mo- 
ment later the scrubs punted. Meigs 
turned around, charged down the field and 
tackled his own team mate, Eckersall. 
Meigs made the varsity that season and 
distinguished himself in the epic Michigan 
2 to 0 game against Octopus Graham. 

Harry Williams had another potent ma- 
chine at Minnesota and was expected to 
whip us. Chicago won 13 to 7, largely by 
virtue of knowing an opportunity when 
they saw it and capitalizing it without de- 
lay. Early in the game Norgren kicked a 
corking long high punt. The Minnesota 
safety man was nervous and fumbled. 
Chicago was on top of the ball instantly on 
Minnesota’s thirty-yard line. The Statue- 
of-Liberty play, Norgren feinting a forward 
pass and Russell snatching the ball out of 
his hands for a run around the other end, 
put the ball on the three-yard line in one 
swoop. Here Russell unlimbered a new 
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play—a feint tmyard the strong side of the 
line, followed by a cross back to the weak 
side, which we,had saved for just such a 
moment. Snitz Pierce slid over without a 
Minnesota hand touching him and we won 
by that margin. 

The season’s' final game, which we won 
from Minnesota 19 to 0, was the first ever 
played in which numbers were worn on the 
backs of the players’ jerseys, now a general 
custom. We pioneered in this for the con- 
venience of the reporters and spectators, 
and the innovation was greeted so warmly 
that six days later the athletic directors 
of the Conference voted that all Big-Ten 
teams be numbered in the first two games 
of the 1914 season, and that the scheme be 
adopted permanently if found satisfactory. 
Illinois, Wisconsin, Northwestern, Purdue 
and Iowa all numbered their men in their 
Chicago games in 1914, but Minnesota held 
out. The only argument against the practice 
that I can recall was that it was an aid to 
opposition scouts. From 1915 to 1920 the 
Football Rules Committee recommended 
that numbering be adopted; since then 
it has not only recommended but urged it 
annually. 

The larger part of our offensive strength 
was graduated in 1914, but we had two 
promising recruits as partial compensa- 
tion— Walter Schafer, said to have been the 
first American officer killed in the war; and 
Herman J. Stegeman, now athletic director 
at the University of Georgia. 


A Poor Shot 


Schafer must have made a magnificent 
soldier. He was a glutton for punishment, 
the type that really loves a scrimmage and 
grows better the longer he plays. He told 
me once, “I never can get down to playing 
until some fellow gives me a good kick in 
the head.” He was not a brilliant player, 
but hard and dogged; and he went at the 
war in the same spirit, leading raiding 
parties into No Man’s Land night after 
night. 

Stegeman was at guard on our 1914 
eleven and a quarter and half miler on our 
track team. He was standing by one spring 
afternoon while I tried out another quarter- 
miler. I had fired the starting pistol when 
I saw that my stop watch was not running. 
I fired a second shot to recall the man, but 
he kept going. 

“Better shoot again, Mr. Stagg; I think 
you missed him,” Stegeman contributed. 

Such chance as we had of retaining the 
championship in 1914 was derailed by the 
injury of Russell’s shoulder early in the IlIli- 
nois game. I had no remotely adequate 
substitute and was forced to keep him in 
the line-up just to run the team; but he 
had only one arm, and Pogue and Pottsy 
Clark were not to be stopped with anything 
less than two. Zuppke had gone to Illinois 
as coach in 1913, and from this 7 to 21 de- 
feat on, the state university has been one 
of our major opponents. This was the 
game in which we failed to shift back to 
proper kick-off position after botching my 
old trick kick-off, and Pottsy Clark gal- 
loped the length of the field for a touch- 
down. I should have liked particularly to 
top the Conference that season, for the 
board of trustees had voted to call our 
athletic field Stagg Field. 

The 1915 eleven, captained by Pete 
Russell, nosed out Wisconsin 14 to 13, but 
lost to Minnesota and Illinois. Frank 
Pershing, a nephew of the general, joined 
the squad that season. He was elected 
captain of the 1917 squad, but with most 
of the team had joined the colors before 
the season opened. Steve Brody, at guard 
in 1915, was killed in action in the air 
service. The last of the old faculty hos- 
tility toward athletics expired during the 
war, in the face of the contribution made 
in the war by college athletes. I have 
listed four men of the 1913, 1914 and 1915 

(Continued on Page 101) 
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— Bring Color Harmony 


into your home with 


Valspar Lacquer 


Everybody has some piece of furniture that 1s out of harmony with 


the general color scheme. An old table, perhaps, that needs painting, 
or a chair that’s the wrong color. Whatever it may be, it just doesn’t 
look right, it won’t fit in with the rest of the room. 

Now you can bring harmony and beauty of color into your home 
easily, quickly and economically. For with Valspar Brushing Lacquer 
every tint and shade of the rainbow is at your command. Nor is it 
necessary to wait tedious hours for the finish to dry. For example, 
if you decide in the middle of the morning to finish your kitchen table 
in “Holland Blue,” by lunch-time it will be dry and ready for use. 


You'll enjoy using Valspar Lacquer. It brushes easily and dries so 


quickly. And you'll like the fascinating colors—Chinese Red, Palm 
Green, Jonquil Yellow, Persian Lilac, Cardinal Red, Nile Green, French 
Gray, Java Brown, Italian Blue, India Ivory, Oriental Green, Holland 
Blue, Coral Sand, Argentine Orange, Peacock Blue, and Black and White. 

These colors, together with a useful Color Mixing Chart, are shown in 
our new book on Home Decoration and Painting called “How to Keep 
Your House Young.” It gives many valuable hints on interior decora- 
tion and explains a few of the fundamental principles of color harmony. 

Use coupon below to secure your copy of this book and sample of 


Valspar Lacquer. 
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i| VALENTINE & COMPANY, 460 Fourth Ave., New York |' 
'1T enclose dealer’s name and stamps—20c for each 40c sample condi ane Shae 
') can of colors specified below. (Only three samples of Valspar | Valspar Lacquer Colors) , 
Brushing I acquer sup} lied per person at this special price 1. . 
Print full mail address plainly. 2. ! 
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THE 


In our simplified Radio, we have 
not only made operation espe- 
cially easy but we have aiso 
notably improved the selectiv- 
ity, range and tone of all our 
models. Every part of our Re- 
ceiving Sets—even the tiniest— 
has a share in tone production. 
As we make all the parts, and 
make them with care, Atwater 
Kent instruments are uniformly 
fine in tone. 


Oe 


Here is thecelebrated five-tube Model 20 Com- 
pact, improved in tone, selectivity and range. 
Solid mahogany cabinet. Price, without tubes 
or batteries, but with battery cable attached, 
$60. Model L Radio Speaker, brown crystal- 
line finish; price $16. 


Prices slightly higher west of Rockies and in Canada 


SATURDAY EVENING POST 


You snap a little switch. You 
turn the Ong Dial. In come the 
broadcasting stations—one after 
another. Sample them, then 
select what you like. And that’s 
all! If you never have tried an 
Atwater Kent One Dial Re- 
ceiver you cannot imagine how 
easy —and how sure—the oper- 
ation of aradio set canbe. Have 
you tried one? Any Atwater 
Kent dealer will let you do it. 


eT a 


The Model 32 One Dial, seven-tube Receiver; 
unusual power for those in isolated places; 
added selectivity for city dwellers. Price, with- 
out tubes or batteries, but with battery cable 
attached, $140. Model G Radio Speaker, sage 
green and amber buff; price $23. 
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Upon clear, true, natural tone 
—at any volume—depends your 
enjoyment of the rich enter- 
tainment Radio offers every 
home. Musicsoundslike music, 
voices sound like voices, when 


the instrument of re-creation is 
an Atwater Kent Radio Speak- 
er. This is the speaker pre- 
ferred by the great artists who 
broadcast, because of its capti- 
vating honesty of tone. 


ee 


The Model 35 One Dial Receiver has a spe- 
cially beautiful cabinet, crystalline finished, in 
duo-tone brown, with nameplate medallion 
and trimmings of gold. Six tubes required. 
Price, without tubes or batteries, but with bat- 
tery cable attached, $70. 


SATURDAY EVENING POST 


Wiil it work and keep on work- 
ing? Besure you know the an- 
swer to this question before you 
buy your Radio. If it’s an At- 
water Kent, the answer is “yes.” 
Protect yourself with the At- 
water Kent nameplate—a sym- 
bol of reliability for 26 years. 


EVERY SUNDAY EVENING the Atwater 

Radio Hour brings you the stars of opera and co 

in Radio's finest program. Hear it at @:15 

Time, 8:15 Central Time, through 

WEAP eu ork wri 

WJAR ” ‘ ‘ WA 

wre 

WRI 

weal 

WTAM ’ 

WGN hicageo j Detroit 

weco Minneapolis tf. Paul 

Arwater Kent Mro. Co., A. Atwater Kent, Pres. 

4701 Wissahickon Ave., Philadelphia 


--—$.. $$ 


The Model 30 Ons Dial, six-tube Receiver has 
a satin-finished solid mahogany cabinet. Price, 
without tubes or batteries, but with battery 
cable attached, $85. Let your speaker be as 
good as your set. Model H illustrated; brown 
crystalline finish; price $21. 


Write for illustrated booklet of Atwater Kent Radio 
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When the Owners of Small 


Trucks Sharpen Their Pencils 


-_, extraordinarily large percentage of all the trucks traded 
in on Reo Speed Wagons in the past two years were of a 
low-priced, slow traveling make. 


The owners of these trucks had had enough of the high ex- 
pense of such equipment in a trucking business. Their figures 
showed the excessive cost—their records showed the business 
lost because of the lay-ups for repairs. 


Having found where expected profits had gone, they sat 
down to figure closely how to make money—and they bought 
Speed Wagons. 


It’s ten years since Reo produced the first Speed Wagon and 
gave wings to deliveries. In that time, 150,000 Speed Wagons 
all over the country, under every kind of condition, have 
proved that a truck built to haul the average load speedily is 
the most profitable trackless transportation unit. 


Throughout that time, in design and construction, Speed 
Wagons have maintained their leadership and their position as 
the world’s best buy in motor trucks. Lest that be thought iii, iiss Dawe 
mere boasting, call on your Speed Wagon dealer—let him $1240 $1985 


sharpen his pencil and show you the proof in unerring figures. 


CHASSIS PRICES 


at Lansing 


Heavy Duty 


with dual rear wheels 


Go over your transportation requirements with him. 


You can’t buy a Speed Wagon unless you need it. E $2185 








Reo BOTS R- Che © OM PAN YT Lansing, Michigan 
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football teams who were killed in action. 
and Chicago suffered no heavier than other 
universities. But the college athlete did 
more than die; he lived magnificently, vol- 
unteered almost to a man, was accepted toa 
man because of his physical condition, and 
usually became an officer by virtue of the 
qualities that won him a place on the team 

Our lowest ebb since 1910 came in 1916 
We lost to Carleton, Northwestern and Wis- 
consin, and were slaughtered 49 to 0 on our 
own field by one of Doctor Williams’ great- 
est teams—the worst defeat in Chicago's 
football history. Yet this Minnesota ma- 
chine, with a 54 to 0 victory over Wis- 
consin also on its scalp string, had been 
defeated by Illinois 9 to 14, while we had 
whipped Illinois a week later, and neither 
result was a fluke. Walter Camp was to be 
at Minneapolis to see the Illinois game, and 
the Gophers, in their eagerness to make a 
showing before the selector of All-American 
elevens, overtrained and went stale. IIli- 
nois intercepted a pass early in the game, 
got the jump and kept it. 


The Rules for Interference 


We journeyed to Champaign as a pre- 
sumptive burnt offering on Zuppke’s altar, 
and did the same thing to them that they 
had done to Minnesota. On Chicago's first 
punt, Dutch Sternaman took the ball and 
dropped it on McPherson’s tackle. Cap- 
tain Red Jackson scooped it up on the first 
bound on the dead run and continued for a 
touchdown. Our scout had reported that 
the Lllinois right half on defense was ac- 
customed to edge forward toward the line 
and that it would be possible to get behin« 
him. I planned to do so by crossing 
from the opposite side and had rehearsed 
the play, ordering it to bé saved until we 
chanced to be well toward the left side of 
the field, but not too close, so that the Illi- 
nois safety man would be pulled a bit 
toward the strong side of the field. 

Pershing switched from half to right end 
on a stealthy back-field interchange, a 
feint attack was made toward their right, 
Graham wheeled and whipped the ball 
diagonally to Pershing, who had slipped 


past the Illinois half, and he was downed 


over 
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on the nine-yard line 


back, 


Bat Hanisch, full- 
drove it over for a touchdown on a 
nine-man line play. Penn worked the same 
forward pass on us last season for its win- 
ning touchdown 

The smartness of Red Graham brought 
us a third touchdown in the second half. 
There was and still is a rule that when a 
kicked ball strikes a player of the side punt- 
ing, the ball continues in play for the 
defensive side, which has the option of 
running with it or putting it down where 
it struck the off-side player. I had called 
the i's attention to the rule and 
emphasized the llinois punted 
short, the ball hit one of their linesmen on the 
leg, and Graham, in a flash, had picked it 
up and was trotting forward, shouting 
‘Chicago’s ball back here!” pointing a 
finger. When he had trotted past most of 
the Illinois team he broke and ran for a 
touchdown. 


Squat 


option. 


All this conspired to bring down on us 
another week later that worst walloping 
we ever took. Minnesota could not get at 
Illinois again, but it could everlastingly 
wipe up the earth with the team that had 

I Illinois. And it did, Bastian and 

of the greatest forward- 
passing combinations ever seen in the Con- 
lerence, presiding 

lo this extent, football is not a breeder 

generous, trusting natures. A 


I certain 
skepticism becomes the smart player. 


He 
When the ball 
crosses the goal line on the kick-off it is not 
dead until the defensive team has touched 
t down back of the goal line. They almost 
invariably touch it down and bring it out 
to the twenty-yard line for a kick or a 
scrimmage, but they can run with it if they 
like. This used to be true of tries for goal 
and other kicks. In the Army-Yale game 
of 1902, De Saulles of Yale picked up the 
ball after Charley Daly of the Army had 
tried for goal and failed, and strolled out 
with it. As he passed the twenty-five-yard 
line, the referee, Bucky Vail, called to him 
to stop. De Saulles turned toward Vail, 
and as he came alongside, said “‘ This ball 
down because I did not touch it 
and walked on. Vail pondered this 
yment, then shouted, ‘‘ Free ball! Free 
De Saulles already was in full 


takes nothing Ior 


granted 


is not 
down,” 
am 


ball!” 
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flight. The Army, which had lined up to 
receive a kick, pulled him down on their 
twenty-five-yard line and the game ended 
6 to 6. 

The war scuttled our squad in i917, 
with three veterans to nine, we held II] 
0 to 0. An error of the referee, the only 
instance of the kind in my experience, all 
but beat us. At a critical moment he gave 
Illinois a fifth down, refusing to accept the 
head linesman’s word that they already had 
had their quota. Illinois employed the 
fifth down to try for a goal that missed 

Conference football was suspended in 
1918 by a Conference faculty order, for if 
the sport was to be played at all, it would be 
by army teams immune to the usual eligi- 
bility rules, in as much as all students were 
members of the Student Army Training 
Corps. Ours lived in barracks beneath the 
stands on Stagg Field under military dis- 
cipline. I had begun to whip a fairly good 
team together when most of them were 
To fill the dates al- 
ready scheduled, we had to conjure up a 
new team composed principally of freshmen, 
and we lostevery game. Thesuccess of these 
S. A. T. C. elevens depended very largely on 
whether the local commandant happened to 
be a football fan or not. Those who were 
saw to it that no bugle calls interfered wit! 
practice, and first-rate teams resulted. Else- 
where the squad’s life was not a happy one 


but 


lind 1 } 
caled to the colors 


Generals at Play 


We lost the final 1918 game with the 
Minnesota S. A. T. C. team by the failure 
of our quarter to follow his orders. With a 
string of defeats behind me, I made a des- 
perate effort to win this closing game and 
devoted the whole week to a new set of 
formations, including one I called Forma- 
tion B, or the Go-Whoa-Hep. On Friday 
I went over the field and our plays with the 
captain and quarter, giving him his orders, 
and emphasizing particularly that Forma- 
tion B was to be called on the first time 
Chicago got the ball as far as its own 
thirty-five-yard line. 
struction particularly in our last talk be- 
fore the team took the field. Luck was 
with us. The Minnesota kicker stubbed 
his toe on the kick-off and we recovered the 








Hold That Line! 


Harvard Stiffens on its Goal Line and Holds Yale to a 0 to O Tie, 1925 
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—the most remarkable 
foot comfort device 
ever invented— 


Dr. Scholl’s 
Foot-Eazer 


is a smail, light, flexible, adjustable 
support for tired, aching feet, and weak 
arches. It also corrects cramped toes, 
callouses and painful heels. 

It supports where support is needed; 
allows the foot structure to keep itself 
healthy. Unreasonable tax on the 
nerves, energy and ability caused by 
aching feet is eliminated. 


Scientifically Fitted To Your Feet 


Since no two 
feet are exactly 
alike, it is nec- 
essary that a 
Foot-Eazer, or 
any arch sup- 
port, be scien- 
tifically adjust- 
ed to fit the 

foot arches and gradually raise them from time 

to time as the condition of the foot improves. 
When you purchase Dr. Scholl’s patented 
arch supports the dealer will adjust them on 

Dr. Scholi’s patented arch fitting machine, free 

It is 


will enable you to have more comfort, 


of charge more accurate, more scientific, 


and 
than any other system. This improvement and 
exclusive feature accounts for the perfect satis- 
faction Dr. Scholl's arch supports give. 

If you want relief from foot pains and want 
o restore the arches of your feet to normal 
shape, go to any leading shoe dealer and ask 

r Dr. Scholl's Foot-Eazer. Price, $3.s 


pair 


Over 10.000 Dealers Specialize In 
Dr. Scholl’s Foot Comfort Service 


per 


HEADQUARTERS 


ir Scholls 
Loot Comfort Service 


No matter where you liv e,a leading shoe dealer 
ir town has the above Dr. Scholl symbol on 


4 


window. This indicates that he has passed 


quired tests of efficiency in rendering Dr. 
Service. These stores em- 
t Expert trained in Dr. 


Scholl's Foot Comfort 
» Foot Comf 
Scholl's famous methods of correction. Go to 


ir town and you will get the 


t possible 


Book, ‘The Feet and 


Dr. W 
heir ¢ be mailed to you free o 


Free ; 


Foot Comfort Appliances 
and Rentedies 


| what-for. 
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ball on our own forty-yard line. Instead 
of using Formation B, the quarter began 
working the stuff we had used all season 
and did not try the Go-Whoa-Hep until 
almost the end of the first half. On this 
first and only attempt he made eleven 
yards. In the intermission I gave him 
A complete change came over 
Chicago's play in the second half, but it 
was too late. 

Michigan returned to the Conference af- 
ter years of effort on the part of the faculty 
at Ann Arbor and friendly overtures from 
the confederation from which she had 
seceded, the influence of Coach Yost turn- 


| ing the scales. We wished to do our part 


in spreading the welcome mat and dropped 
Minnesota to make a place for Michigan 
on our schedule. 

The boys came marching home again in 
1919 to give us a team that lost only to 
Illinois and Wisconsin. The Iowa game 
closed with a burst of fireworks in which 
Aubrey Devine, one of the immortals of 
Conference football, all but whipped us. 
In his anxiety to cover his opponent on 
forward passes, our left end let the Iowa 
right end lead him a wild-goose chase, 
while Devine, feinting at passes toward our 
right, got away repeatedly around our left. 

In three successive plays in the final min- 
utes of the game Devine carried the ball 
from the Iowa forty-yard line to our thirty- 
two-yard mark. I sent in Hinkle to relieve 


_ Halladay, and in his excitement he pre- 


sented Iowa with fifteen yards more by 
yelling “Fight, men, fight!” before the 
first play was called—the penalty for a 
substitute speaking until after one play. 
The rule was written to prevent a sub from 
carrying in orders from the coach at a 
critical moment, and was intended to apply 
only to the side in possession of the ball; 
but the next season it was made all inclu- 
sive, as interpreted by the umpire in this 
instance. The penalty put the ball on our 
sixteen-yard-line, from where Iowa swept 
it on in two plays to the two-and-a-half- 
yard mark. Here Chicago stood like Stone- 
wall Jackson and the whistle blew for the 
end of the game with the ball on the one- 
yard line and fourth down, the score 9 to 6. 


A Team With Fight 


No such luck in the Wisconsin game, 
which we lost in the last minutes of play on 
a brilliant run from a punt for a touchdown 
by Allen Davey, Wisconsin sub quarter. 
The game stood 3 to 3 and we had had a 
shade the better of it. Chicago concluded 
that it could not win and would have to be 
content with atie. Playing with that spirit, 
they lost. Davey was the type of player 
who is dropped into a game in a crisis in the 
hope that he will break it up, and he did 
magnificently. He got away from our 
loafing linesmen to a flying start and dodged 
the rest of his way. Bobby Cole, our regu- 
lar safety man, had been injured after boot- 
ing the field goal that gave us our only 
three points, and Captain Higgings shifted 
from the line to safety. He tried desper- 
ately to stop Davey; but, unused to the 
position, and confronted by a brilliant run- 
ner, he failed. 

The reverse of the 1919 Wisconsin-game 
spirit made a weak team magnificent on 
defense in 1920—in some ways the best de- 


| fensive team I ever had, despite the fact that 


it lost to Ohio State, Illinois, Wisconsin and 
Michigan and won only from Purdue, Wa- 
bash and Iowa. Our back field wasnotstrong, 
to begin with, and we had lost heavily by 
injuries in midseason. Many teams, when 
they have lost their drive, turn philosophers 
and ask ‘“‘What’s the use?”’ But this com- 
paratively feeble eleven retreated like the 
British from Mons. A field goal that hit 
the crossbar and wabbled over was the 
margin by which a strong Illinois machine 
nosed them out. Wisconsin won by a like 3 
to 0 score, and a great Ohio State eleven, 
Conference champions in 1920, as in 1916 
and 1917, shaded us 7 to 6 in a heroic rear- 
guard action. This was our first game with 
Ohio State. We caught a Tartar then, and it 
hasn't grown any more docile since. 
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They gave us our only defeat in 1921, to 
spoil a record of beating Northwestern, 
Purdue, Princeton, Colorado, Illinois and 
Wisconsin. Jack Wilce, the Wisconsin 1909 
captain, to whom we had waived the ball 
after a tie game, now the Ohio State coach, 
beat us 7 to 0 on one of the prettiest bits of 
strategy that ever sent me sprawling. We 
began like a prairie fire, taking the ball on 
our eighteen-yard line on Ohio’s first punt 
and sweeping it eighty-two yards down the 
field with as brilliant and diversified an at- 
tack of line plunges, forward passes, end 
runs and tricks as I ever saw inaugurate a 
game. On their eight-yard line, second 
down, our quarter called for a forward pass 
from a half to himself at a point beyond the 
scrimmage line. The quarter, however, 
made a change in the position at which he 
was to receive the ball, to meet a temporary 
condition, and failed to make the shift 
plain to the half. The latter shot the ball 
to the usual spot, the quarter was not there, 
the ball hit the ground over the goal line, 
became forfeit to Ohio, and we never did 
score, although we held the edge until the 
fourth quarter. 


Football’s Phrenologist 


In the final quarter the situation was 
exactly reversed, and Ohio State marched 
brilliantly down upon our goal. It is diffi- 
cult to describe Wilce’s strategy adequately 
on paper; its perfection lay in the way he 
set the stage. Ohio led up by a series of end 
runs and forward passes all to the right. 
On our fourteen-yard line they feinted to 
the right again, the ball carrier did a whirl 
maneuver and went right through our 
weakened left for a touchdown. 

Two of my former players had seen 
Princeton in action and detailed the Tiger 
defense in advance of our game at Prince- 
ton. I concluded from these reports that 
the line was their weak spot and prepped for 
a line of offensive. We used three fullbacks, 
Timme, Thomas and Zorn, to which Prince- 
ton added, ‘“‘We wish they’d never been 
born.”” Thomas and Zorn were playing 
their first year. One of them averaged 
five and a quarter yards, the other five and 
a half yards every time he carried the ball 
through the Tiger line. Bobbie Cole, our 
left half, did himself proud too. A touch- 
down on a forward pass and a field goal by 
Romney won for us 9 to 0. 

Though we won the Illinois game 14 to 6, 
the field at Urbana was muddy, we played 
listlessly in the first half and Illinois got the 
jump. In the first quarter Sternaman of 
Illinois kicked a field goal. in the second 
quarter Romney slipped in punting and the 
ball angled off fifteen yards to the left, 
straight into the arms of Peden, an Illinois 
half, who ran it back sixty yards to our 
twenty-five yard line. After failing to gain 
through our line, Sternaman dropped a per- 
fect drop kick over the bar for a second field 
goal and the half ended 0 to 6 against us. 

Between the halves we gave the team a 
blistering stage talk, singling out two men 
in particular, both of whom had taken it 
easy. A transformed Chicago eleven took 
the field in the third quarter. Too muddy 
for flashy running, John Thomas, the full- 
back, carried the ball on virtually every 
play and hammered through for two touch- 
downs. Illinois knew that he would carry it 
and could guess pretty closely where, just as 
in the case of Gordon Clark against the 
same school in 1897, but like Clark, he was 
not stoppable. 

Coach Zuppke is a painter by avocation. 
He was coming down heavily on camouflage 
in these years and experimenting with jer- 
seys and headgear in the exact shade of 
orange of the new football. At once one 
of the most ingenious and most fantastic of 
coaches, he overlooks no conceivable angle 
of a game and mixes more psychology 
medicine than the chair of psychology it- 
self. One of his precepts, I have heard, is 
that a quarterback should not have a long 
nose. Pete Russell, our quarter from 1913 
to 1915, had played at half on the Oak 
Park High School eleven when Zuppke 
coached it. When I put the boy at quarter 
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Zuppke told someone that Russell’s nose 
was too long for the position; it would ob- 
scure his vision. 

A hot battle with a notable Wisconsin 
team, which we won 3 to 0 on Romney’s field 
goal with only three minutes remaining to 
play, wound up 1921. Wisconsin, with 
Elliott and Rollie Williams, the latter one 
of the greatest ball carriers the Big Ten has 
known, began invincibly, carrying the bal! 
sixty yards down a soft field without a stop 
to our eight-yard line, where Williams 
fumbled and Timme fell on the ball for us, 
and the parade never got under way again. 
Fritz Crisler, now an assistant in my de- 
partment, the man who had boxed in Stan- 
ley Keck so effectively at Princeton, played 
one of the greatest games at end in my ex- 
perience. 

If we have not been highly spectacular, 
these final years of the story conceal no 
anticlimax. Our postwar record of 24 Con- 
ference games won, 10 lost and 4 tied 
is the highest in the Big Ten. Since 1921 
we have won one championship and pro- 
duced a second unbeaten team; but what 
the records fail to show is that more des- 
perately thrilling football has been crowded 
into these years than in any like period of 
our time, including at least two as hair- 
raising battles as ever left a crowd limp and 
ragged, voiceless and nerveless. The first 
of these was the Princeton game of 1922, 
the second the melodramatic 21 to 21 tie 
with Illinois in 1924—and almost any game 
with Wisconsin or Ohio State in this period 
would do for a third. 

Chicago held a lead of two touchdowns 
in the final quarter of the Princeton game 
and lost 18 to 21 in a mad, wild last twelve 
minutes into which enough heart palpita- 
tion for forty games was packed. It ended 
with Chicago only a yard away from the 
winning touchdown, the crowd shrieking 
“Hurry! Hurry!’ and our quarter, con- 
fused in so desperate a crisis, hammering 
futilely at the Tiger’s center. Never before 
or since has a Chicago team lost a game 
which it had tucked away safely. It was no 
sudden collapse on our part, nor any fabu- 
lous rally by Princeton, but we lost as 
effectively as if our line suddenly had dis 
solved under Princeton’s assault. 


A Poor Change for Princeton 


Fortune played with Princeton from the 
start. On our first punt, our right end, the 
stalwart Dickson, was clipped, and suffered 
a hurt knee that slowed him up in the first 
half and took him out the second, forcing 
Strohmeier to shift from quarter to end, a 
substitute general taking his place at quar- 
ter. 

To this loss of leadership was added 
the injury of Captain Lewis, taking him out 
of the game. Princeton scored its first 
touchdown at the beginning of the second 
quarter—a beautiful, long forward pass 
bringing the ball to our seven-yard line. 
Here the injured Dickson took overtime 
out, costing us a two-yard penalty. That 
additional two yards gave the touchdown, 
for Princeton barely shoved it over in four 
attempts. 

We could have spotted them that touch- 
down easily enough, for John Thomas, with 
his brother Harry and Jim Pyott, had 
ripped the Tiger line to shreds and marched 
sixty yards in the first quarter for our first 
score, the bulk of the attack going inside 
the defensive tackles. We added a second 
touchdown early in the second quarter and 
a third near the end of the third quarter 
without once using a forward pass, and 
demonstrated a decisive superiority that 
left the result in no apparent doubt. The 
team was amply supplied with wide forma- 
tions, and one of our errors in generalship 
was in not having used them in the second 
half, when the Princeton line had closed in 
tightly to combat our slashing direct at- 
tack. I had given a special triple pass for 
such a contingency, with the combined 
utility of gaining ground around end and 
throwing the fear of it into the Tiger ends 
and tackles, but it never was used. 

(Continued on Page 105) 
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Sixteen years ago—Federal entered the uncharted field of 
motor highway transportation. A new era began! 


Federal’s advent marked the beginning of greater progress— 
more spectacular forward strides—more important develop- 
ments in highway transportation than were made in all the 
preceding generations! 


Federal was a pioneer in giving to the world faster, safer, more 
economical movement of goods. That is the secret of Federal’s 
growth through the years. 


Federal progress has been dramatic—its success is traditional! 
Increased sales throughout the world made larger production 
and greater plants necessary—with the resultant savings passed 
on to owners. 

See your local Federal representative. Learn from him—why 
sixteen years of constant progress give you greater value. 
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HAT dismal street is packed from 

curb to curb with cars of every vin- 
tage. They crawl along, a weary pro- 
cession, until they reach the street's end, 
which is their end, too. For there— 
bleak and desolate—rises a huge pile of 
rusty metal, old rubber, torn fabric—the 


bleaching bones of countless cars. 


OONER or later, your car, every car, 
joins that pile. But the tragedy is 
that so many cars limp down that one- 


Way street a year, two years, three years 





. 


ss 





Under 


that two-fold punishment, the film of 


friction persistently attacks it. 


ordinary oil often breaks and burns. 
Through the broken, shattered film, 
finely adjusted bearings are directly ex- 
posed to intense heat. Hot metal chafes 
against hot metal. Insidious friction 


begins its work of destruction. 


In time, you have repairs—a_ burned- 
out bearing, a scored cylinder or a 
seized piston. And those repairs are the 
danger signals on the one-way street to 
the scrap-heap. 


The “film of protection” 
that does not fail 








before their time 
motor oil failed. For, 75% of all the 
engine troubles that speed a car to the 


simply because some 


scrap-heap are caused by faulty lubrication. 


Why many oils fail 


When a motor oil is poured into your crank- 
case it is a cool, clean, glistening liquid. 

But in action only a thin fi/m of that oil 
safeguards your motor from deadly heat and 
friction. This oil film covers all the vital parts 
of your motor and comes between all the whirl- 
ing, sliding surfaces, preventing dangerous metal 
to metal contact. And, as long as that film re- 
mains unbroken, your motor is protected from 
heat and friction. But only a fighting film of 
oil cam remain unbroken under the terrific pun- 
ishment it must withstand. 

Heat —searing, scorching heat — constantly 
lashes the oil film. And tearing, grinding 


DETOUR 
In the end, every car limps down that one-way 
street to the ——_- But you can postpone 
the time and avoid a long, trouble-ridden stretch 
of that street, by detouring. The detour is via 
the oil that gives the “film of protection”. 


The FULM of 
PR OTECTION 


For years, Tide Water Oil technologists 
studied, experimented with and tested not 
oils alone, but o// films. Finally, they perfected in 
Veedol an oil which gives the “film of protec 
tion,” thin as tissue, smooth as silk, tough as steel. A 
“film of protection” that masters deadly heat 


and friction in your motor. 


Hundreds of thousands of car owners have 
found that the “film of protection” means a 
smoother running motor, more power and a 


new freedom from engine repairs. 


Stop today at the orange and black Veedol 
sign. Have your crankcase drained and refilled 
with the correct Veedol oil for your particular 
car. Then the Veedol “film of protection” will 
safeguard your motor and lengthen its span 
of life. 

Tide Water Oil Sales Corporation, Eleven 
Broadway, New York. Branches or warehouses 


in all principal cities. 
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When John Thomas had carrie 
over a second time, | sent in Zorn, who fo 
got himself and spoke to Harry Thoma 
bringing fifteen-yard ; t 
enabled Princeton to kick off from our 
forty-five-yard line. The total of these pin 
pricks began to mount ominously. Ther 
the Tiger smartly pulled a sere w k I 
for eighteen yards to their right 
the ball less than a yard from the 
and a forward pass quickly put it oul 
twelve-yard line. We stopped them ther 
but it enabled them to hold us we 
our own territory the rest of the 
quarter. 

When I was in New York for the rules 
committee meeting in March, 1923, | 
dined with Johnny Breathed and Herman 
Stegeman at the D. K. EF. In talking 
over this game, Johnny said that he had 
been at the Hotel McAlpin, where the New 
York alumni of Princeton and Chicago were 
In 
the second quarter the announcer had read 
off the report something like this: *‘ Thomas 
five yards; Thomas, six yards; Thomas, tive 
yards; Zorn substitutes for Thomas; Zorn 
makes seven yards; Zorn, eight yards.”’ 

‘Take out Zorn and put back Thomas,”’ 
pleaded a Princeton voice 

Pyott opened the last auspi- 
ciously with a smart fifteen-yard run. 
Princeton stiffened on her forty-yard line 
and Chicago kicked 
ball and attempted a daring back pass to 
Cleaves, who was posted wide, but the pass 
was thrown forward, making it illegal, and 
Princeton was back to her two-yard 
line on the penalty—-and we were leading 
18 to 7, with the end not far ofl 

A second time the Tiger outsmarted us. 
Instead of punting, and in the face of the 
disheartening failure of the previous play 
they passed to their quarter, who was out 
in end position near the east sideline, and 
he ran it out to the forty-yard mark. The 
tide turned swiftly here. Had Princeton 
kicked, it would have been Chicago's ball 
on our thirty or thirty-five-yard line prob- 
ably, and we could have resumed the march 
possibly to a fourth touchdown. Instead, 
Chicago next got the ball on her own forty- 
two-yard line, when Princeton was forced 
to kick. King, our center, was hurt. Daw- 
son took his place. On the first play he 
passed inaccurately to Zorn, the 
bounded off Zorn's shoulder and bounced 
into the hands of Gray, the Tiger left end, 
who, without having to check or swerve to 
take it, continued in full flight for forty- 
three yards and a touchdown 


on a 





penalty nat 


recove ring 
sideline 


on 


ll inside 


second 


club 


getting the returns over a special wire 


quarter 


Gorman caught the 


set 


ball 


Reversed Tactics 
The score was 18 to 14. A twenty-three 
yard pass by Princeton carried the ball to 


line Strohmeier, 








our thirty-three-yard 

playing left defensive half, used his left 
hand on a Princeton end who was leaping 
for an out-of-range pass, giving the ball on 
penalty to Princeton on our fifteen-yard 


They made four yards, and on the 
Chicago's 


line. 
next play gained five more on 
off-side play. From the six-yard 
Princeton carried it over by an 
Chic ago Was behind 


line 
eyelash in 
four downs 18 to 21 
and time almost up. 


Running the ball back to our 


thirty-four- 


yard line from kick-off, we cut loose witl 
the neglected forward pass, and inter- 
mingled with five line bucks, swept it down 
on the Princeton one-yard line in a little 
more than two minute On this sweep 


Chicago completed four forward passes, 
the Pyott to 
twenty-two yards, carrying 
six-yard line. The attack was 
but suddenly our tactics changed 

I had talked to the squad of how we failed 
to win the 6 to 6 game with Pennsylvania 
in 1899 when the quarter hammered at the 
Penn center three times on two different 
occasions with only a yard to go. To the 
quarterbacks I had stressed the extreme 
inadvisability—the virtual prohibition — ol 
using a drive on center unless it was a come- 


last one, Strohmeier for 


the ball to the 
irresistible, 


Twice 


back after a shift or a drive over the line 
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But with the frenzied crowd screaming a 
; the belief that 
seconds remained to play, it was not strange 


prayer for haste, in only 


that the quarter forgot his training and 
stened to instinct, whicl whispered that 
g Old fallacy that the shortest distance 





ween two line 
and 
John Thomas butted his head into a stone 
They had a smart and able team and 


’ ‘ - } 
played brilliantly t 


points 18 a straight 


Princeton defended magnificently, 


Wali 


he tricky, daring strat- 


ey of their great coach, Bill toper. No 
other athletic event in my memory so de- 
pressed the university as a whole for so 
many hours. 


We went out two weeks later with blood 
on the moon and whipped Ohio State 14 to 
3, but we broke more than one suspender in 
the doing. taken a Satur- 
day off and given two weeks to preparation. 
Ohio State spread-forward- 
passing the Conference to death, so we 


30th teams had 


had been 


oncentrated on a spread-formation de- 
tense 
Wilce feared our line attack most, and 


devoted his time to perfecting a tight box 
defense against John Thomas, our plung- 
ng fullback, which slowed up John, but 
did not stop his brother Harry. 

Wilce crossed us up by using no spread 
passes, but while his line pulled in to stop 
our plunging offense, Strohmeier 
mixed passes and shifts and beat them at 
own game It was an uphill 
battle all the way for us. | had suggested 
to the team that we make a desperate effort 
to gain before kicking if the ball was downed 
n our territory at the outset 


cleverly 





their 


open 


A Dramatic Close 


Our center made a bad pass to John 
Thomas on the first play, the ball glanced 
olf Thomas’ shin and Ohio recovered it. 
Workman dropped a field goal from the 
thirty-five-yard line and we were behind. 
Ohio added a touchdown in the third 
juarter, when our left end was clipped 
from the rear as he was about to tackle 
Workman, dislocating his elbow and per- 
mitting Workman to get away for twenty- 
five yards. A forward pass took the ball to 
our four-yard line, from where they smashed 
it over. 

Wisconsin always gives us a battle, and 
Chicago had lost its drive after so hard a 
season and failed to rise to the occasion in 
the final game. It ended 0 to 0. Our per- 
centage in the Conference standing was 
1000, as was that of lowa and Michigan, 
but they had won all their games. 

The day before the 1923 Illinois game we 
lost Harry Thomas, our right half, by in- 
eligibility and that cost us the game. That 
Friday night I kept the team out until 
eight o'clock under the electric lights, try- 

g to teach John Thomas to play Harry's 
position, and that, perhaps, was a blunder 
on my part. We have a rule that every 
hree weeks a report must be made on the 
men and anyone back in his work becomes 
ineligible. Harry had missed an examina- 
tion through illness. 

The 0 to 7 defeat us out of the 
championship scramble and left Illinois 
and Michigan in a tie for it, though we had 
tumbled the Michigan Aggies, Colorado 
Aggies, Northwestern, Purdue, Indiana, 
Ohio State and Wisconsin. In the Ohio 
game Workman kicked from his own goal 
line and the ball traveled over our goal, the 
only time I ever saw it done. The Wiscon- 
sin contest, ending the season, was a pretty 
Joth teams were keyed up and 
Five of the Chicago 


took 


tangle. 
both expected to win. 
varsity were playing their last game, while 
Wisconsin believed she had been cheated 
out of the Michigan game the previous 
week 

Jim Pyott ended his career here in the 
most dramatic climax that I recall a Chicago 
‘aptain ever writing for himself. About 
the middle of the second quarter, Chicago 
having worked its way from its own forty- 
five-yard line to within sixteen yards of 
Wisconsin’s goal, quarterback Abbott 
called for a triple pass which was to end 
with left end Lampe receiving the ball on a 
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back pass from Pyott 
Wisconsir 
ning to cover Lampe, cut 


but Pyott, observ- 
ing that the ft end was plan- 
through sl arply 
on the inside of him, dodged the man back- 
ing up the line, reversed and 

defensive right half who had 
over on the play, and made our first 
down 

Again in closing moments of the 
game, Curley called for a wide run to be 
followed by a forward pass, Pyott making 
a beautiful running pass that netted forty 
yards to Harry Thomas, who first dashed 
down to the right, then cut inward, receiv- 
ing the ball and carrying it to the ten-yard 
At this juncture Pyott’s lightning- 
fast thinking gave us a second touchdown. 
Starting, as previously, on a wide run to 
be followed by a forward pass, he noted 
that the Wisconsin end had dropped back 
to Keeping the ball himself, he 
dodged and outran two or three of the 
enemy and crossed the goal line again, 
with the winning score. 

When Wisconsin had tied the score earlier 
in the game, they produced a baked-clay 
mold, or tee, from which they tried for goal 
and extra point, and failed fortunately 
the last example of the ancient sport of 
beating the rules, which only said, in this 
that a player may scrape up the loose 
dirt in the vicinity for a place kick. The 
rules committee outlawed all tees that win- 
and to nail it down, barred the u 
kick-off mound of loose dirt 

Missouri, an outsider, started us off with 
a 3 to 0 defeat in 1924. A and 
further advanced than we were, they got 
the ball on a blocked punt and kicked a 
field goal. We had blocked three of their 
punts, but never near their goal line. We 
won 19 to 7 from Brown in our first game 
since the 1899-1900 duet and had rather an 
easier time of it than the score indicates. 
The confusion of the referee gave them their 
only Harry Thomas had kicked 
from the thirty-yard line, Brown blocked 
the kick and the ball rolled to about the 
fifteen-yard line, where Thomas fell it, 
but the referee gave it to Brown 


outran the 
been pulled 


touc? 


the 


line 


cover. 


Case, 


ler, sual 


fine leam 


score. 


on 


The Ghost Visits 


We defeated Indiana 23 to 0 and went to 
Columbus for our annual Greek 
Greek affair with Ohio State, ending in the 
usual 3 to 3 tie. They kicked a field goal 
early in the game and we sweated the bal- 
ance of the afternoon to overtake them, 
tying the score in the last thirty seconds of 
play —the tightest last-minute squeeze out 
of which a Chicago team ever pulled. As 
the last minutes of the game ticked off 
Chicago worked the ball slowly toward the 
Ohio goal. Using a quadruple pass toward 
the wrong side, we carried it to the twelve- 


versus 


yard line, but badly to one side of the goal 
posts. Thirty seconds to play. I relieved 
Burgess at quarter and sent in the nervy 
Bob Curley to kick. From that forbidding 
angle, he drop-kicked the ball over and 
saved our bacon. 

Our 1923 game with Illinois had formally 
opened their stadium. The 
waited on the Michigan-Illinois 1924 game, 
and Grange took the ceremonies in charge 
in person. In twelve minutes he 
four touchdowns against a mighty Michi- 
gan machine, the most spectacular single- 
handed performance ever made in a major 
game. On successive Saturdays, Illinois 
smashed Michigan 39 to 14 lowa 36 
to0. Up tothe Chicago game, 
carried the ball seventy-six times for 795 


dedication 


score d 


and 
Grange had 
yards total that season, an average of mor 
than ten yards. This was the prospect that 
faceda presumably ordinary Chicagoeleven 

The old attendance advantage of the city 
university ended with 
motor car and hard roads, and our only re- 
the 
we get from the 


f ¢ 


the advent of the 


maining urban benefit in football is 
disproportionate publicity 


They were the metropoli- 





Chicago papers 
tan press for much the larger part of the 
Big Ten territory, and as a local institution, 
we inevitably fall heir to more reading mat- 
ter than the outlying members of the Con- 
ference 
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mine the merits of iny range 


eCcONOMY 


Beauty of design alon 
would not merit the ever-in 
creasing demand for Alcazar 
Ranges. Itisthe obvious sa\ 
ing in fuel they assure, 
bined with 
cooking and baking quali 
ties, that has made this line 


com 


their splendid 


the choice of thousands of 
experienced cooks 
There is an Alcazar exactly 
suited to your needs—mod 
els for kerosene ON, for gas 
tor coal or Wwe 


d—al 


the famous Duplex 
burning coal or wood with 
vas, or wood Or oC ul t 
kerosene oil, singly or 
gether. See the Alcazar de 
erin your town before you 


decide—or write us 


Alcazar Range & Heater Cx 


36 Cleveland Ave Milwaukee, Wi 


4 
Quality Kitchen Ranges 


Every Type, Style and Price for I 
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Wood was plentiful, coal was cheap, oil and gas for 
heating were still a day dream — in the eighties when 
automatic temperature control was introduced by the 
Minneapolis Heat Regulator. 








Then, fuel saving didn’t figure so prominently into the 
purchase of the Minneapolis. But at today’s fuel prices, 
economy is of major importance. Think 
what happens when your room temperature 
soars § degrees over 70. Up goes fuel con- 
sumption 15%. More waste at night if the 
fire remains unchecked. Cold rooms in the 
morning, or a trip to the basement, if the 
fire is checked manually. 


INNEAPOLIS” 


HEAT REGULATOR 


°T COAL~GAS—OIL 






brings new comfort and happiness to your home in addi- 
tion to saving fuel. The temperature is always uniform, 
whether you’re at home or away. 
check the fire. The Minneapolis clock does it for you. 
the morning the clock raises the 
daytime temperature and you awake in a comfortable room. 


Night comes—time to 
In 
thermostat indicator to 


Have this comfort in your home this winter. Have it whether 


your heating plant burns coal, gas or oil. The Minne- 
apolis has made important contributions to oil heating and 
s standard equipment on leading oil burners. Betore you 


purchase an oil burner, ask if it is Minneapolis-equipped. 


The Minneapolis is sold and installed by a nation- 


ide organization with branch offices in princtpai 











cities and ex per vent ed dealers in every community. 
. <a a a i < 
¢ * 
MINNEAPOLIS HEAT REGULATOR CO.,, Est. 1885, 2803 Fourth Ave. So., Minneapolis, Minn 
se send me ¥ ne hook. : P 
“The apar Operetl aa nes a — — eet Sree 
the Home Heating Plant," 
and full information on the Name 
ect of automatic heat « 
| have checked the k Address 
lam now using or have 
jer consideratior City Mate 
iaeiileminecntiel an 
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More than 65,000 had attended the 
Michigan-Illinois game in Urbana, a town 
of 12,000, more than 100 miles from the 
nearest city. Our capacity at Chicago was 
only 32,000, and Illinois would have been 
happy to fill that many seats themselves. 
Their stands wore a festive, picnic air. As 
gay parties of congressmen and their ladies 
jogged out from Washington to grace the 
First Battle of Bull Run and applaud a 
rebel rout, so came Illinois to Stagg Field. 
In the face of the lowa and Michigan games 
no one asked who would win. The bar- 
becue pits were dug, the fires were banked, 
and it was no secret who was going to pro- 
vide the meat. The dopesters were con- 
cerned only with whether Illinois would 
equal the 49 to 0 smearing Minnesota had 
applied to us in 1916 or set up a new record 
in Chicago humiliation. 

Our own stands whistled with a grave- 
yard valor in expectancy of a galloping 
ghost popping out from behind the first 


| tombstone, and held grimly to their Maroon 
| balloons which carry the tidings of a Chi- 


| of each game for me, believed. 


| rism indorsed by Papa Foch 


cago touchdown aloft at big games. I never 
had doubted that we had a chance, and I 
had the team believing in itself. Mrs. 
Stagg’s mother, now eighty-eight, our old- 
est rooter, who sits just beneath the press 
stand, had no doubts. Mrs. Stagg herself, 
who sits in the press box and makes a chart 
I cannot 
speak for more than these. For strategy 
I fell back on that good old military apho- 
the best 
defense is an attack. Not for us the nega- 
tive “Stop Grange!” The command was 
“Forward! Get the jump! Attack! At- 
tack! Then attack some more!” 

In arunning account of the game, Robert 
M. Lee wrote: 

“They are kicking off. What's happen- 
ing? The Chicago grand stand rises like a 
blanket suddenly inspired. Then it sits 
again. Now it is up again. Now down, 
once more up, up, up; and yelling ladies 
and gentlemen, like so many furies sud- 
denly released upon a hateful world.” 


The Chicago Tune 


“This, then, is what happened: Mc- 
Carty, he of the white 5 on his broad back, 
went through that Illinois line for fifteen 
yards. It is the same Illinois line that held 
Michigan and Iowa and all the rest of the 
noble football machines that now strew its 
wake. 


“They form again. 


McCarty goes 
through for another fifteen yards. 
“They form again. McCarty goes 
through for seven yards. 
‘They form again. McCarty goes 


through for eight yards. 

“Again. McCarty goes through for three 
yards. 

“McCarty goes through to the six-yard 
line. 

“*McCarty goes through for a touchdown. 

“Play that on your big bassoon.” 

Less dramatically, but in more accurate 
detail, this is what happened: Britton 
kicked off. Hobscheid of Chicago ran the 
ball back to the Chicago thirty-yard line 
and McCarty made fifteen yards and first 
down on the Illinois forty-four-yard mark, 
Grange bringing him down. Again Mc- 
Carty smashed the line for twelve yards. 
Eight times he crashed through for a grand 
total of fifty-six yards, Harry Thomas and 
Kernwein contributing the balance of that 
sixty-seven-yard drive to the four-yard line. 
The brilliant attack failed here when the 
hard-hitting fullback fumbled, and Britton 
punted out at once. Our hearts sank at 
that fumble. It is not often that such a 
drive can be restarted. 

Abbott ran the kick back to the thirty- 
yard line. Kernwein was used once and 
McCarty three times, the Illinois guard 
and center positions yielding steadily until 
Chicago had first down on the Illinois 
nineteen-yard line. Thomas smashed four 
yards through right tackle, then McCarty 
ripped through center on three successive 
plays to the one-yard mark, then over for a 
touchdown. Bob Curley replaced Abbott 
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at quarter and kicked the goal. Chicago 7, 
Illinois 0. 

A deathlike hush had fallen over the 
Illinois stands from McCarty’s first plunge, 
to lift for a moment with a great sigh of es- 
cape at the fumble on the four-yard line, 
then descended again. 

McCarty was called to the sidelines for a 
rest, Marks replacing him. Britton kicked 
off over the Chicago goal line, and from the 
twenty-yard mark Chicago advanced past 
the center of the field without a sign of be- 
ing halted. Harry Thomas broke through 
left tackle for one gain of fourteen yards, 
Kernwein and Marks smashing the line for 
the other gains. Now Kernwein skirted 
right end until he was run out of bounds on 
Illinois’ seventeen-yard line. In two plays 
Thomas made first down through tackle to 
the five-yard mark. Kernwein gained four 
yards at center. Marks battered at center, 
but gained only thirty inches instead of 
thirty-six as the period ended, third down 
und six inches to go. On the first play of 
the second quarter, Thomas went through 
for a touchdown. Instead of kicking goal, 
Curley forward-passed to Barnes for the 
extra point. Chicago 14, Illinois 0. 

Up to now Illinois had not carried the 
ball once. Where is Grange? Here he is 
and there he goes! On successive plays the 
galloping ghost ran the ball down the field 
on forward passes for Illinois’ first touch- 
down. Chicago 14, Illinois 7. 

Chicago kicked off. Illinois failed to gain 
and was forced to punt. From that punt 
Chicago set sail on another touchdown 
cruise. A forward pass, Thomas to Cun- 
ningham, gained twenty-eight yards to the 
Illinois eighteen-yard line. Closer! Closer! 
Closer! Francis, now at fullback, went 
over. Chicago, 21, Illinois 7. 


A Close Battle 


Illinois took the ball on the kick-off. 
There goes Grange again! Again! Again! 
The ball now is on Chicago’s seventeen- 
yard line. Grange dropped back and down 
on one knee as if for a place kick. Britton 
stood behind him as if to kick. The ball 
was snapped to Grange, who tossed it back 
to Britton. What’s this? Britton passed 
to Kassell, at right end. Kassell shot it to 
Grange, by now skirting Chicago's left 
end. A beautifully executed quadruple 
pass had gained thirteen yards, and there 
remained only four to go. On the next play 
Grange slipped far out and around for a 
touchdown. Chicago 21, Illinois 14. The 
second period ended soon after. 

In the third period Coach Zuppke had 
changed his defense to a back-field box, 
the same defense Ohio State had used 
against us for two seasons, and he checked 
our attack. Grange failed, then Chicago 
failed through the line. An off-side play 
soon forced Illinois to try for a field goal 
Britton missed. Chicago failed through 
the line again, then uncorked a quick kick 
over Grange’s head. Thomas and Barto 
pursued and nailed Number 77 on his own 
twenty-yard line. But there he goes again! 
Momentarily winded by the chase, Barto 
at right end failed to go through hard on 
the next play, Grange skirted his end and 
snaked his way down the field for the tying 
touchdown. Chicago 21, Illinois 21, and 
the third quarter not yet over. 

Britton kicked off and sent the ball clear 
over the Chicago goal posts—an extraor 
dinary kick. The ball going into play on 
the twenty-yard line, Chicago gained on 
two downs, was heid on the third and 
punted to Grange, who was stopped in his 
tracks. Soon Britton tried for a place kick 
and the ball shot under the cross bar. 
McCarty was inserted and made seventeen 
yards in three tries, and the period ended. 

Five-yard McCarty was off again. He 
plowed through center for first down. 
Thomas burst through tackle clear to the 
Illinois forty-yard line. McCarty and 
Thomas alternating, ground at the Illinois 
line, and made another first down on Illinois’ 
thirty-yard mark. Gaining only three yards 
in two tries, Thomas passed to Curley and 

Continued on Page 108 
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What! He doesn’t read all of your mailings? 


Then try this new way to get Attention 


Now, a simple solution...Your direct-adver- 
tising, to get sales, must first get read. And, to get read, 
it must first get Attention. You know that, of course. 

But how get Attention for your mailings? By 
gaudy colors? By giant size? By elaborate treat- 
ment? No—there is a new, easier way. So easy thzt 
a formula explains it: Simplicity and Strathn:er: 
Expressive Papers. 

Simplicity—sincere, direct, refreshing, with “paper 
as part of the picture”. 

Strathmore Papers— expressive, in- 
viting, attention-compelling. 

Thesetwo basics are all you need. Try 
it! Have your printer submit“dummies” 


PAPER IS PART 


THE EVERYDAY GROUP THE PRESTIGE GROUP 


Inexpensive papers. For Everyday 
Use. Books, Covers, Bonds, and 
Writings. These are quality papers 


: - ; ' 
at moderate prices for quantity runs. guished Group. Economical! 


Yat. 


Bonds, Writings 





THE DISTINGUISHED GROUP 
For the best or “ Distinguished” 
printing. The very finest Strathmore 
Papers. Economical, too, for they 
lower your “cost per inquiry’ 


For better or “Prestige” printing. In 
quality and price between the Every- 
day Group and the supreme Distin- 


of Strathmore Papers for your next mailing. For, 
in the 38 different Strathmore Papers there is a spe- 
cific paper for every purpose. And, in the 4 Groups 
of Strathmore Papers, there are inexpensive papers 
for everyday use as well as better papers for the 
finest printing. Allof them, papers that say “STOP!” 

Bed-rock practice, isthis new formula—not theory. 
See how it works! Write for “The 7 Secrets of At- 
tention-Getting”, a new book which demonstrates 
this new way. Proves its effectiveness! 
But write for it, please, on your busi- 
ness letterhead, for the edition is lim- 
ited...Strathmore Paper Company, 
Dept. 103, Mittineague, Mass. 


F ta es PICTURE 


THE DECORATIVE GROUP 
Radiant colors! Delightful finishes! 
Novel effects! These papers, of wide 
price range, provide a Decorative 
background for your advertising. 


Move 


Books, Covers 








Cor CIS Wve Papers 
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(Continued from Page 106) 
Grange knocked the ball down. Curley 
tried for a field goal. Gallivan returned the 
ball to the Illinois twenty-one-yard line and 
Grange immediately dashed twenty-six 
yards before being run out of bounds. On 
his next sally Grange was spilled without 
gain. A pass, Grange to Britton, failed, 
and Britton’s attempt at a sixty-five-yard 
place kick was short ten yards. 

Chicago gained seven yards through the 
line, was held, then kicked. Grange turned 
the Maroon right end for nine yards and 
Schultz hit center for seven more—one of 
the rare gains through the Chicago line. 
Goodman intercepted Grange’s pass on 
Chicago’s thirty-six-yard line. Thomas 
took the ball twelve yards in two smashes 
and Francis broke through right tackle. He 
passed Grange and was on his way to a 
touchdown when overtaken by Muhl from 
the rear. First down on Illinois’ twenty- 
five-yard line. Thomas failed at tackle. 
Francis made three yards, Thomas two 
yards, then Schultz intercepted Kernwein’s 
pass on Illinois’ eleven-yard line 


Holding the Ghost 


Grange broke loose once more for fifty 
yards, but Ray Gallivan, substituting for 
Hall, held his Chicago opponent in his 
excitement and Grange’s run was killed. 
The penalty put the ball on Illinois’ one- 
yard line, a minute to play and the score 
tied 21 all. Illinois risked all and started 
passing. One, Britton to Gallivan, carried 
the ball out to the fifteen-yard mark, but 
the others were not completed, and Britton 
punted forty yards to Curley as the game 
ended 

Walter Camp saw the game. The news- 
papers quoted him as saying that he had 
seen more real football in thirty minutes 
than he had witnessed all season on the 
Atlantic seaboard. He called it the great- 
est offensive battle he ever saw. Taken all 
in all—the expected one-sided victory, 
the overshadowing reputation of Grange, 
the irresistible sweep of Chicago from the 
kick-off, the tremendous upset in the first 
quarter, the seesaw in the second quarter, 
Grange’s magnificent response in which he 
brought the Illinois score from 0 to 21 
virtually single-handed, the breathless dead- 
lock in the final quarter, with both teams 
narrowly denied the winning touchdown, 
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and the ball on Illinois’ one-yard line in the 
last minute of play, made it one of the 
greatest football dramas ever played on any 
field. 

I make a practice of calling on the winner 
and congratulating him aftera game. There 
was no winner here, but I felt that either 
side in such a scrap deserved felicitations. 
When the 32,000 had tottered out of the 
stands, destroyed in voice and nerve, | 
stopped in at the Illinois quarters and said, 
“Zup, I want to congratulate you and your 
team. It’s a grand team and worthy of its 
coach.” 

3ut Zup was in the mood of Gil Dobie 
after the Cornell-Penn game in 1924. 
Gloomy Gil teaches in the coaching school 
at Illinois. Zuppke had seen the Penn- 
Cornell contest and went around to say a 
word to Dobie after the game. He found 
the Cornell mentor off to himself, immersed 
in his proverbial gloom. 

“Don’t take it to heart, Gil,’’ Zuppke 
said. ‘“‘Your team played a great game.” 
Dobie shook his head. ‘Why, your backs 
were superb,”” Zuppke protested. ‘ You're 
the greatest back-field coach in the country. 
| never saw faster moving backs; they get 
under way like lightning.” 

“Yes,” Dobie agreed funereally, “that’s 
the trouble with them—they get to the 
tacklers too soon.” 

Such a Homeric struggle as this 21 to 21 
tie is a pretty good place to end this story, 
and I shall make the epilogue brief. North- 
western was laying for us the following 
Saturday and gave us the closest fit in 
years, twice stopping a triumphal march of 
ours down the field. We thought we had a 
possible chance at the championship and 
we played to win, not to tie. In doing so 
Curley broke all the rules of caution twice 
in the march from near our own goal line to 
the point where he kicked a goal in the last 
quarter to win, 3 to 0. Twice he tried for 
a four-yard gain with McCarty on fourth 
down near our own goal line, and each time 
McCarty went through. It was_hair- 
raising chance taking, but I heartily ap- 
proved of it. 

As it turned out, Minnesota defeated 
Illinois that afternoon, giving us the high- 
est percentage in the Conference and a 
technical championship, marred by three 
ties. The third tie came the following 
Saturday against Wisconsin, 0 to 0. They 
had had a poor season and there was much 
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dissension at Madison, but all hands buried 
the hatchet to leap upon us. 

We stopped Grange in the Conference in 
1925 by seeing to it that he never got a 
start—the only possible method of spiking 
Number 77. True to the Urbana tradition, 
the weather for our 1925 Illinois game was 
atrocious. The whole season had been af- 
fected by rain, but this day driving sheets 
of cold water almost shut off each side of 
the stadium from the view of the other. 
We were prepared to beat them and compe- 
tent to the job, but we fumbled ourselves 
to death after getting the jump. McCarty 
ripped through their line as of old, and by 
steady plunging carried the ball thirty-five 
yards to the five-yard line in the first quar- 
ter, only to have it slip out of his grasp. 
In the second quarter Grange fumbled on 
the Illinois twenty-five-yard line, McCarty 
recovered the ball, broke through for fifteen 
yards on the next play, and went over for a 
touchdown soon after. 


The Hope:Filled Skies 


We were on Easy Street, with a six-point 
lead, when we fumbled on our own thirty- 
eight-yard line, recovered the ball, but at 
a cost of twenty yards; then fumbled again 
on fourth down to give Illinois the ball near 
our goal line. They failed to carry it over, 
losing it to us on downs. We had to punt 
out from behind the goa! line, fumbled and 
kicked it and Illinois got the ball on our 
three-yard line, to carry it over and tie the 
score. McCarty was hurt in this quarter 
and lost to us. In the third quarter two 
successive fumbles put the ball back on our 
goal line again. Rouse’s punt was blocked 
and again Illinois fell on the ball, this time 
behind our goal line. 

We tied Ohio State by the annual 3 to 3, 
lost to Penn, Wisconsin and Dartmouth 
and defeated only Kentucky, Northwestern 
and Purdue. In 1924 I had gone Fast to 
look at various college field houses and had 
stopped off at Hanover in early September. 
Jess Hawley and his Dartmouth squad al- 
ready were on hand, and Hawley invited 
me to lunch with Professor Richardson, 
chairman of the athletic board. They pro- 
posed a game for 1925. 

Too Much Oberlander was our epitaph. 
It was worth a 7 to 33 defeat to see his 
forward-passing, as accurate as a rifle shot, 
and there were ten other men on the Green 
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team. A forward-pass attack never 
formidable unless it is supported by a ru 
ning attack strong enough to force the op 
position’s secondary defense to lie in clos« 
They had just that. We were able, to th 
surprise, to get around their ends, and wi 
held them tolerably well until Kernwe 
was hurt leading our attack. McKinney 
went in in his place, was quickly disabled 
and we were an easy mark the rest of th« 
way. Despite the score, the Dartmout} 
team did us the honor of voting the ¢ 
cago game the toughest on its schedule. 
We start the 1926 season witha relative! 
weak squad, but there is the final whistl 
and I am no Dick Marshall of Penn. In the 
1912 Michigan-Pennsylvaniagame, in whic} 
Michigan had led 21 to 0 and Penn stub 
bornly had fought its way up to within on 
point of equality, the whistle blew for th 
end of the game with a Michigan punt stil! 
in the air. One play only, under the rules 
could save the kids from West Philly, 
Marshall did it by running sixty yards for a 
touchdown, which, with a kicked goal, wor 
27 to 21 for Penn. That’s the way to end a 
game or a story, but the best I can do is to 
quote the University of Chicago song. The 
lyrics were written overnight in 1893 on a 
rush order by Edwin H. Lewis. The leader 
of the newly organized men’s glee club had 
discovered the lack of a school song the day 
before their first concert and applied to Mr 
rnetoric On 


and 


Lewis, then an assistant in 
stanza goes: 

The City White hath fled the eart/ 

But where the azure waters lic 

1 nobler city hath its 

The City Gray that ne'er 

For decades and for centurte 

Its battlemented towers shall rise 


birth, 


hall dis 


Beneath the hope -f lled western skic 

These western skies still are, in 1926 
hope-filled. 

Erratum: In one of the earlier articl 


in this series by Mr 
the statement was ard 
Harding Davis promoted a football team at 
Lafayette. This is an error. 


Stagg and Mr. Stout 
? y 


made that Ricl 


and his brother, Charles Belmont Davis 
helped to organize the first football tean 
is Lehigh University. 

Editor’s Note—This is the last of a series of art 
cles by M-. Stagg and Mr. St 











Chicago 14, Ohio State 9, at Columbus, 1922 


The institu- 
tion where Mr. Davis studied and where he 


BAD 








yee? 
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N dental Blou 


a 
can Harm the Parher 
And Set canbe Slipped 
intoa Drawer at 
Night —for our Ball 


“ y and-Socket Action lets 
\ — dens gently move in ail 
directions, and lie level 


without drying. 






The ink fs in the Pen—no ink- 
wells needed on modern desks now 





Oval Black Glass Base 
with 2 Parker Duofold 
Pens, $31 and $35 


his Geo. S. Parker Wa 


Keeps Pen Points Moist with Ink 
While Level on the Desk Base 


Most of all in a Desk Set,the fountain pens Pen from the dealer's stock, and he'll change it 





must not only tilt or stand upright, but also lie 
level without drying! 

Then pens aren't in the danger of every arm 
that reaches across the desk. Then, too, the set 
can be slipped in a drawer at night and locked 
up. Yet the points are ever moist with ink, 


over tou tapered Desk Pen in a twinkling. 
This Parker interchangeable feature now 
ends all necessity for accepting whatever pen 
happens to come with a set. 
If that’s the kind of set you want to own, or 
give, ask dealers for genuine “Geo. S. Parker” 





ready to write. and accept no second best. 

All admit that Parker has scored a great vic- All Parker Duofold points guaranteed 25 
tory in this full Ball-and-Socket action. years for wear and mechanical perfection. 
Write for illustrated circular. 


$10 to $35 
Complete with Parke: 
Duofold Pens in Rich 






Glass Bases And if you (or the one to whom you give a set) 
Others $7.50 and up want to select the right size pen barrel and right Tus Sasnse Pow Ceomane, lansevena, Wiscewem 
. . ° OFFICES AND SUBSIDIARIES: NEW YORK * CHICAGO * ATLANTA * DALLAS 
Pencils to match style point, you can pick any Parker Pocket SAN FRANCISCO * TORONTO, CANADA * LONDON, ENGLAND 
$3, $3.50 and $4 
morte 


Included 






{aBove]) 

Black Glass Base with 

1 Parker Duofold Pen 
$17.50 and $19.50 


Black Glass Base with 


{aBovE) te ca 
Black, Green or Ivory Base with poster shane pm 
1 Parker Duofold Pen, $12 and $14 O 





Black, Green or Ivory Base with 
2 Parker Duofold Pens, $19 and $23 
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Av last-the Answer to 
America’s Critical Trathc Problem 




























i 
dern high th 
a a ’ 
New European-type Car meets modern highway needs 
‘ 
| NEW-TYPE CAR SCIENTIFICALLY DESIGNED 
ODAY—America has a revolutionary se Eat ee Sa 2s America and Continental Europe. Stand | 
; as e : FOR DRIVING IN CONGESTED CITY STREETS ‘ . ‘colt 
& new-type, high-speed light car—de- of this car and you can imagine yourself « 
signed and built to meet modern traffic Boulevards of France. Low-swung 
i conditions. A car engineered specifi- graceful as a Whippet that’s tl 
cally for parking at jammed curbs—for ; sa way to describe its wonderful beauty 
lightning get-away at congested traffic crossings , 
5 é In the Whippet you have the feeling of 1 
for instant stopping in pedestrian-crowded city ; , 
pana closer to the ground with the resultant sense 
streets ‘ 
; of solidity and absence of that sidesway 
This new-type car is a challenge to all former ticeable in the conventional type of cat 
engineering practice. It casts aside every old D 7 bine 
tradition. And marks the most important light- uc CO ICs I coy wee See OO 
car engineering improvement in America during there 1s actually more leg room ¢ 
the last 16 vears of this price class 
' ' ‘ All seats are placed in a naturally restful 
, tion so that you have yicte relaxati 
This new car has a low European-type body ’ t you have complete relaxa 
ride. No more sitting bolt-upright 
With height and length in true symmetrical ‘ 
prop Porte. in this car, not on it 
4 < AOll, 
It is 5 feet 8 inches high... . not as tall as the o miles on a gallon of gasoline 
, | | 7 } c 
average man. Yet it proyides more room and To an instant stop in 51 feet Here at last is an automobile that 
comfort than you've ever found in any automo- : ‘ sii F ‘ eT . 
bile of this class before from a speed of 40 miles an hour 30 miles on a gallon of gasoline 
Be ee ee eee ee ath ky miles on a gallon of oil witl 
It has a high-torque, 31-horsepower motor of i 9 “Yi ales porter ci tele one wronrchcnthes dinary mileage on tires and the s1 
n | re _ —~ " . . CPASSIS G€Sign... anecessil hat ligi ar owne 
small bore and long stroke—the same engine ee py aad yeaa tI? by ee ee rating of any car in America today 
pring iple used in the fastest racing cars of America +tindhucoiaasen come CRIOYER. LUbb OYARES GFE IT tt 
ind Europe ; diameter, completely encased, thus not susceptibl Imagine if you can what this savi 
; to weather conditions. They provide 192 square to the average owner in a single yeat 
Its center of gravity is extremely low, with inches of braking surface—far more per pound of It cuts present operating costs just 
. - y no > _ rese crating Cc S just 
ample road clearance . . . thus giv oF eNOS Of s¢ car weight than any other light car built today half. Doubles the value of every dolla 
curity you have never found in any light car before. “3 vane ew Merny Sewrene 
e* ' spend for upkeep. 
&%, , 
Two engineering ideals combined Se Exhaustive tests so far indicate that 
ma age year s operating cost of the Whip} 
The Whippet represents a combination of the save you from $75 to $150 in gas, oil, ¢ 
most advanced European and American engineer- a mechanical upkeep ‘ 
ing thought. the utmost ease of control . . . for no fi * * 
It is acomplete new car... designed and built asa light car ever hugged the road like , The new principles 
unit... not an old-fashioned reconstructed chassis this before. ‘ ideas . . . the new standa ¢ 
For over three years, Willys-Overland engineers in In trafic it gets away with amazing sign in the Whip} ee = 
Europe and America have been developing it. Over speed . . . stop-watch tests show that it miles }. change your whole idea o 
caus je , — fF chanical feature It 
60,000 miles of road tests proved the practical ad- accelerates up to go miles an hour—18% \ gallon }& mechanical icatures : 
antages of this car before its release for production. faster than other light four-cylinder cars. torque’’ motor of 3's" 
stroke is by far the most 





The Whippet will do 55 miles an hour in the light car engine made in America. 


mart European-type body design 


hands of the average owner . . . with all the reserve 

p ee i a any th impli s / . , ; x Oe ’ Because of this greater efficiency . the mot 

sical eas The distinctive body lines of the Whippet frankly Whippet costs more to build, yet m t 
You can drive this car as fast as you like with resemble the smartest custom-built automobiles of maintain than any other light car engine bu 
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This motor actually develops more horsepower Another owner from Sheffield. lei A 
per cubic inch of piston displacement, and | Mass. writes I have motored 
f car weight, than any other American-built light t] iwh the Berkshires for the last 
s-cylinder engine. It has an 8o-lb. torque ' oan dave aad 1 want 4p can that Ge 
a *T isl Oo ‘ ‘ ad rl} ] 7 r 1 } ; 
means fon “0m A sing the ability to Whippet has done wonders. No mat ( f | 
master it ting gears t } heal ‘ » . } 
master hits without shilting gea ter how high the hill or how rough real « f 
All 4-wheel brakes are 11” in diameter. of th« the road, the Whippet has outrun The 1 
mechanical internal type. They provide 1 ; and outclassed anv of the cars on = 
inches of braking surface—far more per pound of ca the road, not only in its class, but I he ' 
. s , . . = c i 
weight than any other American light car | it do not hesitate to tell you some cars t fo | 
today. Each is completely en 
cased, thus not susceptible to 
| ) 





weather conditions 














The Whippet ts not a 1 or 2 
vear car. It has been designed 


and built to give years and 


years of satisfactory service 


Success without 
preced ent 


Today 


the Whippet's spec- 


tacular success 1s the talk of 


the industry. Men long sea 
soned in the selling of automo- 
biles have never seen anv new 
car win the good-will of mil 





lions so quickly or so surely 


Already, 
Whippets are on the streets of 
America. And their owners 


are our friends. 


thousands of 


One owner from Sullivan, 
Mo. writes, “‘I have driven 
my Whippet 1600 miles and 
have found it satisfactory be 
yond my greatest expectations 
I have been driving 30 to & 


miles a day in the Ozark Hills 


where it takes a real car to 





id up, for the roads are ter- 
[ pull hills in high that 
many sixes cannot make. The 
4-wheel brakes work perfectly 
and are badly needed in this 
territory. I feel that the 
Whippet is equal in value to 
cars in the $1200 class and I 
am glad to recommend it to 


anyone for performance, casy 


t 





handling, and economy of op- 


cration 


From Brooklyn, N. Y. an 
other owner writes, “A few 
weeks agol bought a Whippet 
and we are so happy with 
that I want to congratul 
the Willys-Overland Company 
for once more giving the peo- 
ple of America a car they 
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‘My Whippet gives 31.4 
miles to a gallon of gas and 
with 1500 miles on the speed- 
ometer, it has not used any additional oil. That 1s that sell for five times its price ¢ 
real economy. It rides and drives as good as some Ir is the most pov erful light t < 
cars twice its size. Everyone admires 1t car I have ever driven I 

And still another letter from Ashland, Wis. read When i car « wy cl ; 
‘“T have never driven a car that has given me ones five a iles « road ¢ | = 
pleasure and satisfaction that I am getting out ot prt 2 Aer se geese pe — prs 
the Whippet. We all get a real thrill out of its mt “epost valor’ aa diie CO } 
snap and pick up instead of drivit 5 al | o ths able. I Hl tell y sg te ’ , } j re: 
some of the steep hills, now we go out looking for ”" rmetreee [a fo ey ee weigh, ais > ow placer.” al 
them ‘ perl rMance j 

And from Nashua, N. H You simply owe 1t to 
“A made-to-order car” says, et two weeks and have — what the Whippet offers before 

‘We have had eleven Overlands in our family,” i The Whippet is furnishe chee —— 
writes an owner from Oklahoma, “‘but I like the OVERLAND Sedan, §$ , Touring $645, and Coupe $6§ \ 
W hippet best. , ° pr ces tf. 0. D. factory 

“If I were having a car made-to-order, I don't / C gers ba oo ns +d “© “* bo 
know of a single improvement I could make Over nd ° Ov Peery : y "y 17 Poastechsaer 
the new W hippet. It’s a wonderful automobile Willy erland Sale bey ront i. 
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the squad line. They were starting the new 
Ogeechee Canal and Bulldog knew that 
Captain Jim m-ant him to set the pace. 
It was an accepted fact that a squad line 
with Bulldog at its head got about a week 
and a half of digging done in a week. It 
was useless to try to drive labor out of 
negro chain gangs, but to lead it out of 
them—that was different. It explained 
why Captain Jim needed Bulldog. Winter 
was coming along and the new drainage 
canal must be finished before the flood rains 
of spring. 

The beginning was to be made some three 
miles away from camp, and they marched 
out in formation, five men to asquad. The 
chain-gang squad of five meant two ahead, 
two behind and one in the middle. Each 
prisoner had a leg iron around his right 
ankle, to which was attached the four-foot 
squad chain. When they were on the 
march the squad chains of each squad were 
linked together in a common ring, so that 
if a man attempted to bolt on the road he 
would have to take four of his companions 
with him. Even if the bolt were successful, 
it was poor work for five men, chained to- 
gether, to beat off pursuit in the swamp. 
When they worked, each man carried his 
own chain hooked to a snaffle sewed to his 
tunic. 

But the work line was watched over by 
a convict guard whose duty it was to sit 
on a palmetto stump all day with a sawed- 
off shotgun across his knees. Sometimes a 
prisoner escaped, but not often. 

Bulldog, at the head of the line, had 
never tried to escape. When his time was 
up he had always hurried to town in high 
glee, but with a certain remote feeling that 
sooner or later he would be coming back to 
Cap'n Jim. Once back, he was content to 
work out his time. He liked to work, he 
gloried in the fact that he could do the work 
of seven. 

““Ah reckon, big boy, dey hangs yo’ dis 
time.’”’ Chinkapin, so named because of his 
size, was the middle prisoner in Bulldog’s 
squad. He had spoken irrelevantly to the 
landscape, a dreary waste of cypress knees 
and cabbage palmetto extending half a 
dozen miles to the row of live oaks that 
marked the river line. No one in the squad 
paid any attention. 

““Ah reckon, big boy, dey hangs yo’ dis 
time!’’ Chinkapin repeated. 

This time Bulldog half turned his head to 
speak, but as he did so three turkey buzzards 
flapped crazily out of the swamp just ahead 
and absorbed his attention for the moment. 
By the time the buzzards had settled out 
of sight again Bulldog had forgotten 
Chinkapin. 

But the little convict was not to be so 
readily neglected. ‘‘Ah reckon, big boy, 
dey hangs yo’ dis time,’’ he intoned once 


more. 
“Hangs who?” Bulldog demanded 
bluntly. ‘“Chinkapin, yo’ half-size nigger, 


shut yo’ mouf befo’ Ahsicks dem eye-pickin’ 
buzzards on yo'!”’ 

‘“Ah ain’ kill nobody,’’ Chinkapin an 
swered glibly; ‘‘dem flip-flop death angels 
ain’ lookin’ fo’ me.” 

“What yo’ mean yo’ ain’ kill nobody? 
What lie yo’ fixin’ to tell now?” Bulldog 
had stopped and was facing his tormentor. 
‘‘Who hangs who for what? Yo’ tells d 
truf or Ah smacks yo’ cross-eyed.”’ 

Chinkapin had an active mind. Al- 
though he had never seen him, he had 
heard about the squint-eyed night guard 
Bulldog towered above him. In one glance 
Chinkapin made full appraisal. Bulldog’s 
hand was the size of a ham. There was no 
going back now, for the big negro was ev! 
dently riled. The three buzzards taking 
wing had been an omen. Chinkapin should 
have realized that before he pressed his 
point. 

“Ah ain’ lyin’, Bulldog,” the diminutive 
one countered quickly. ‘‘ My gal done tol’ 
me las’ night when she brung mah clo’s 
Ah'm leavin’ Sa’day.” 
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BULLDOG 


(Continued from Page 9 
“Who cares when yo’ leaves, han’ful? 
Did Ah ax yo’ leaves? Who 
hangs for what? Yo’ answer me dat in de 
whole truf or I slaps you pas’ an’ presen’ an’ 
back again!”’ 

Chinkapin shivered. The delay had 
stopped the whole squad line, and back 
along the line a convict guard was shouting. 
But Bulldog was intent only on the little 
negro before him. 

‘‘ Does yo’ answer me, Chinkapin, or does 
I knock you loose?” One hand, open- 
palmed, was raised threateningly. 

“Dat Washin’ton nigger died,’ Chinka- 
pin blurted out in shaking fear. ‘My gal 
tol’ me when she come las’ night.”’ 

3ulldog’s hand dropped to his side. He 
stood ubsolutely motionless, looking blankly 
at the quivering messenger of bad news. 
For a full minute he stood there, and to 
Chinkapin it seemed that death itself was 
standing there. 


when yo 


“Is yo’ tellin’ de whole truf?”’ Bulldog 
demanded. 
“So help me!” quavered the terror- 


stricken Chinkapin. 

“If yo’ ain’ vs 

Sut the sentence finished. 
One of the guards, alarmed at the sudden 
halt, had fired into the air as a signal to the 
others. The report of the gun had an elec- 
trical effect on Bulldog. If the Washington 
negro had died, he would hang. The three 
turkey buzzards, frightened by the gun, 
came winging past. Out of the corner of 
one eye Bulldog saw them 

“Stan’s yo’ back!" he commanded 
quickly, at the same time shoving the four 
other members of the squad into a huddle. 
That gave him about six feet of chain to 
work on. Swiftly he bent. The chain was 
coiled like magic first around one forearm 
and then the other. There was a grunt, the 
ring of metal and the chain had parted. 
3ulldog dived headlong off the trail into 
the palmetto scrub just as the first convict 
guard came running up. He fired both 
barrels of the sawed-off shotgun point- 
blank in the general direction of Bulldog’s 
dive. Then he reloaded and fired again, 
keeping up the process until the other 
guards arrived. In a circle they closed in on 
the place. But the turned-back palmetto 
scrub revealed nothing. Bulldog was gone. 

It was Chinkapin who turned an almost 
pasty gray face toward heaven as he ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ May de Lawd have mercy on dis 
pore little nigger’s soul, Ah didn’ mean no 
hahm!”’ 

When he dived, Bulldog landed in the 
lush swamp grass and proceeded through 
it bellywise like a snake. He made a hun- 
dred yards that way before he got to his 
feet and broke into a run. The palmetto 
scrub was slightly higher than his head as 
he pressed forward ankle-deep in the slime. 
He came to a halt presently to get his 
second wind, knowing that he was safe for 
the immediate present. The convict guards 
couldn’t leave the chain gang. They would 
have to summon Captain Jim and a posse. 
3y that time Bulldog would be well on his 
way. But where? 

Half an hour later, plowing his way 
through the swamp grass to the river, he 
was still pondering the question when his 
ear caught the far-away bay of a hound. 

‘‘Dere’s dat posse, sho’ nuff,’ Bulldog 
grunted, and put on speed. He was nearing 
the river and higher ground, and the going 
was easier. The Big Swamp, on both sides 
of the river, was mostly tidal backwash. 
There wasn’t a habitation for miles ahead, 
and once he got to the river, Bulldog felt he 
uld swim downstream and lose himself 
Unless 


was never 


C¢ 
in the swamps on the other side. 
the crime were a very terrible one, a white 
man’s posse wouldn't break its neck search 
ing the swamps for one chain-gang negro 
more or less. Bulldog, for all his uncouth- 
ness, had a rough-and-ready knowledge of 
the customs of the country. But for one 
day the chase would be hot; the cry of 
the hounds, giving tongue, assured the big 
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negro of that. Even now the dogs seemed 
to have gained on him, and he stopped to 
listen. They were much nearer than they 
had been before. Bulldog’s worried face 
changed to reveal a grin. 

“Dem houn’ dawgs ain’ on no leash. 
Cap'n Jim done loosed ’em!"" He chortled 
aloud as if to convince himself that his ears 
had not deceived him. He cocked his head 
on one side and listened intently. ‘Sho’ 
nuff! Dat’s Lady Belle and Junie.” 

The river line, with its row of live oaks 
festooned with Spanish moss, was a scant 
half mile away now and the going under 
foot was solid. Bulldog broke into a steady 
run. In afew minutes he had reached the 
first of the live oaks. Back in the glory 
days of the old South, these magnificent 
trees had been set out by some long-since- 
departed rice planter. Now their branches 
interlaced. 

Bulldog swung himself into a tree, got up 
among the middle branches, ran out a 
good-sized limb like some giant monkey, 
paused, and then swung himself into the 
next tree. The hounds were close now; he 
could hear them as he climbed. But they 
were running the trail far ahead of the 
Through the second tree and into 
the third swung the apelike giant. He kept 
on until he had reached the fifth, from 
which he dropped swiftly to the ground. 
He found a stout section of an old branch, 
tested it with the weight of his hand, and 
then swung back in a circle to lie in wait 
beside his trail. 

He did not wait long. The hounds went 
by in full ery, Junie in the lead, Lady Belle 
The bloodhound cares neither 
for sight nor sound, but follows his nose 
Bulldog closed in behind them and grinned 
broadly as they came to a baffled halt at 
the foot of the live oal:. 

“Yo’ Lady Belle, yo’ Junie, hush dat 
racket!” 

At the sound of his voice the hounds 
whirled to face him, baying excitedly at this 
strange turn of affairs. 

“Yo’ heah me? Hush 
Brandishing the broken limb, Bulldog 
stepped toward them. “Ah feeds yo’ wiv 
mah own han’s and yo’ runs me down jes’ 
lak Ah was a runaway convic’ nigger! 
Junie, Lady Belle, fo’ dat Ah frails yo’!” 

The broken limb descended in a sidelong 
swish and Junie was bowled over. A split 
second later, in the midst of a protracted 
howl, Lady Belle got the same treatment. 
Both hounds scrambled to their feet whim- 
pering. 

“Hush dat noise! Yo’ ain’ hurt!”’ Again 
the tree branch came swishing down, but 
this time above their heads. The hounds 
were cowed. ‘Tracks me down lak a 
runaway convic’ nigger, will yo’? Now yo’ 
gits!’’ Bulldog grunted savagely. ‘Home, 
Junie! Home, Lady Belle, befo’ Ah cuts 
loose an’ frails yo’ good!” 

With tails down, both hounds turned and 
fled. Bulldog sent the tree branch soaring 
through the air after them. It lit at thei: 
heels and sent them scurrying faster. 

“Why fo’ Cap’n Jim let loose dem houn’ 
dawgs? He might knowed Ah’'d frail 'em,” 
the big negro commented philosophically 
It was common knowledge that a blood- 
hound loose on the trail could be beaten 
back, or frailed, as usage had it. But time 
for philosophy was short. Bulldog went 
down to the river at a jog trot, hesitated at 
its brink and then dived into 
the deep water that cut into the 
He came up with a snort and struck 


posse. 


at his heels. 


dat racket!” 


overboard 
live-oak 
bank 
out for the opposite shore 

The tide was strong and carried him well 
downstream, which was to his advantage in 
putting distance between himself and his 
pursuers. It was in searching for a con- 
venient landing place that he spied a boat 
pulled up in a bayou. That meant someone 
else was there, and he allowed himself to be 
swept farther downstream. It also offered 
him means of getting upstream with much 
less trouble than through the swamp. He 
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cut into shore presently, and keeping well 
under the bank, worked his way around to 
the boat. It was high and dry, and a pair 
of oars were tucked under the seats. 

Just as Bulldog reached for them there 
was the reddish-brown flash of a copper- 
head that had been sunning itself. Out- 
raged at being disturbed, the reptile struck. 
But the giant negro was quicker and 
snatched his hand back out of harm’s way. 

“ Jes’ fo’ dat, little red snake, Ah whuffs 
yo’,” Bulldog grunted. 

Sensing danger, the copperhead squirmed 
for the gunwale of the boat and the safety 
of the river. Once more the big negro was 
quicker. His heel descended and thesnake’s 
head was crushed. 

““Whuff!”” he grunted. “‘What Ah tell 
yo’?”” Reaching down, he picked up the 
remains and tossed them on the sun-baked 
bank. The whole little drama had con- 
sumed not more than ten seconds. Bulldog 
shoved the boat into the river and clam- 
bered quietly aboard. 

Once in the current, he pulled upstream, 
using a long, steady, untiring stroke. Asa 
pickaninny, a flat-bottomed river rowboat 
had been his hobbyhorse. It would be a 
full hour before the posse would get within 
sight of the river, he figured, even if it came 
that far, now that the hounds were no 
longer giving cry to guide it. Lady Belle 
and Junie had cut it straight for home. 

Ten miles above the place where he had 
first struck the river, Bulldog pulled the 
boat into a bayou, beached it well up 
among a covering screen of scrub palmetto 
and then crawled under it and went to 
sleep. 

The frogs were singing the sun to sleep 
when he awoke hungry. All along he hadn’t 
had any idea at all where he was going, but 
that was a matter which could easily re- 
main indeterminate. The gnawing at his 
stomach was serious. He would starve to 
death in the swamp; so, as a hiding place, 
the swamp was cast aside. 

“Ah got to git me goin’,”’ he mumbled to 
himself, his lips protruding as they always 
did when he was perplexed. In an hour it 
would be dark. He decided to wait. Pres- 
ently, in the growing dusk, he dragged the 
boat dawn to the river, and tucking the 
oars under the seats as he had found them, 
he gave it a heave that sent it well out into 
the stream. He watched while the current 
caught it up, nosed it around and bore it 
from sight in the gloom. ‘‘ Dey don’ git me 
fo’ stealin’ no boats,”’ he grumbled dispas- 
sionately, ‘“‘but I sho’ would relish me some 
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But the cry that had startled him had 
been human. He sensed that, as he stood 
listening to hear it again, stood like a 
statue in the meonlight, mccionless and 
breathless. Had the cry come from above 
or below him, from before or behind him? 
He couldn’t tell, but as he strained his 
senses he became gradually aware that he 
was not alone in the swamp. The -moon 
was well overhead now, and though it was 
half as bright as day in the upper world, 
every shadow was as black as pitch. In- 
sects droned, the palmetto leaves caught 
a fitful breeze and rasped dully, unseen 
things crackled in the undergrowth. 

“Whar yo’ is?” 

Bulldog jumped two yards at the sound 
of his own voice, not realizing that he had 
experienced a psychological moment, that 
the very stress he had put on his senses of 
perception had caused him to speak out, 
just as a householder who fancies he has 
heard someone outside his door will call out, 
‘“Who’s there?’’ And while he stood there 
unable to decide whether to remain or run, 
that human cry came to him again, this 
time almost at his feet. 

His teeth chattered now from mental if 
not bodily fear. Sounds do not come from 
nothing; and yet, strain his eyes as he 
would, he saw only a cabbage palmetto and 
its jet-black shadow in the place from 
whence it seemed to him the cry had come. 
Still he stared at the shadow. Something 
was there. As he stared, he saw it take 
form. Slowly at first it grew round and 
whitish, then its shape became more defi- 
nite. Bulldog was hypnotized by it now, 
glued to the spot where he stood. He 
tried to ask it what it was, but his lips re- 
fused tomove. He was cold now—cold and 
shivering. Then, with a rush, his breath 
came back to him. The thing had moved 
and was looking at him and he knew what 
he saw. 

“Bulldog!” the thing gasped. 

“‘Jedge Barringer! Ah thought yo’ was 
a ghos’!”’ 

“Thank God you've come,” 
said weakly. ‘‘I’ve had an accident. I'm 
shot in the leg. Not bad, but I lost a lot of 
blood before I got the flow stopped. I 
guess I’ve crawled ten miles trying to find 
the river and my boat. But I’m all right 
now. Who’s with you? Captain Jim?” 

Bulldog heard and yet didn’t hear. Judge 
Barringer had been hunting and had shot 
himself in the leg. He had tried to reach 
his boat and had failed. The boat in ques- 


the judge 


tion was the one Bulldog had found and 
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i} | a ; 

food. appropriated; the boat he had later set 
| The yellowest of yellow moons, as big as_ adrift. The judge thought Bulldog had 
a house, bathed the palmettos with metal- been sent out to look for him by Captain 


| The Seeger Refrigerator is recognized as 
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lic beauty when Bulldog silently and sul- 
lenly struck off through the swamp, 
| heading south. He was going down to the 
| sea, but there was no romance in his going. 


Jim. 

“You black hyena, don’t stand there like 
that!” Judge Barringer exploded feebly. 
“I’m no ghost. Call Captain Jim.” 

“Jedge, Yo’ Honor, dey ain’ nobody 
heah but me,” said Bulldog, simply stating 
a fact. 





It was the urge of his stomach that led him 
that way rather than striking inland. The 
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Coldex — the sight of men. The beaches offered know ag 

| o cel 3 u clams, crawfish and prawn. He had never He stopped. Bulldog had not come for 

|| a ae amson been a fugitive before. He was lonely for him. No one had come for him. He had 

ectro- old Rice the companionship of his kind. Most of _ slipped off quietly to hunt alone, expecting 

Frigidaire Sanat all, he was hungry. to go on that night to Bryan Neck. The 
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towering negro before him was real. 
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\ =— Sali i the night had a myriad of tiny sounds that Just give me a hand and help me get to the 
a "ye Rie — mounted and mounted, until, joined with river. I’ve got a boat there in a little 
Ws — — = — weresed | the ages of his own body, they seemed bayou between two live oaks.”’ 
to roar in his ears. 
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(Continued from Page 114) 

Bulldog bent and helped the judge to a 
sitting posture. The judge groaned and 
then swore. 

“Dat boat, Judge Barringer?” 
asked. ‘‘Dat wasn’ de boat wiv 
paint on de oar handles?” 

“Yes, that’s the one. So you know 
where it is? That makes things easier.”’ 
Judge Barringer was fast being able to 
think once more. 

“De las’ time Ah see dat boat, jedge, 
Yo’ Honor, she was gwine down de middle 
ob de ’Geechee all by itself,"’ Bulldog ex- 
plained honestly. 

“You mean adrift?” 

“Yas-suh, jedge, Yo’ Honor, jes’ lak a ol’ 
tree log.” 

“Allright.’’ It was no time to bewail the 
loss of a boat. ‘“‘Then you can take me 
back in your boat, Bulldog.” 

“Me, jedge? Ah swum.” 

Judge Barringer put out a quick hand to 
Bulldog’s leg. The big negro’s clothes were 
dry. ‘“‘You swam across? When?” he 
asked warily. 

“Ah reckon it mus’ ’a’ been a couple 
hours befo’ dinnertime,”’ Bulldog answered. 
He knew from experience it was useless to 
try to lie to Judge Barringer. But the 
thought of dinnertime prompted him to 
add hopefully, ‘‘ Yo’ ain’ got nuthin’ to eat 
on yo’, has yo’, jedge, Yo’ Honor?” 

“Do you mean to tell me you broke away 
from the chain gang?” 

“No, suh!”’ Bulldog answered hurriedly. 


Bulldog 
de red 


| Ah didn’ do nuthin’ lak dat. It wa. this- 


| away, jedge, Yo’ Honor: 


Dat Washin’ton 
nigger die an’ Ah cain’ see no use in cravin’ 
to hang by mah neck.” 

Judge Barringer was thoroughly aroused 
now. ‘‘Who told you that nigger died?” 

“Chinkapin.” 

“Where?” 

‘“*He’s on de chain gang.” 

“‘T don’t believe it!” 

““Befo’ de Lawd, Ah wouldn’ lie to yo’, 
Jedge Barringer, an’ yo’ knows it!’’ Bull- 
dog said fervently. 

“T mean I don’t believe that nigger 
died,” the judge explained. 

“If yo’ believes it or don’ believes it, 
jedge, Yo’ Honor, dat don’ save mah neck.” 

“Well, we'll see about that when we get 
back. In the meantime you can have my 
word for it, that nigger didn’t die.” 

“‘Yas-suh, jedge, Yo’ Honor. Ah’ll take 
yo’ word for it—on’y, we ain’ goin’ back,” 
said Bulldog emphatically. 

“Do you mean to say you aren’t going 
to help me get out of here—that you'd go 
away and leave me?” Judge Barringer 
looked straight up into the face of the big 
negro. 

“No, suh! Ah ain’ goin’ away an’ leave 
yo’, Jedge Barringer, but also Ah ain’ goin’ 
back wiv yo’ an’ git hung by de neck for no 
yaller Washin’ton nigger. Ain’ yo’ 
even got a san’widge, jedge?”’ 

Judge Barringer was rapidly, in his weak- 
ened state, becoming exasperated. ‘‘ Now 
you listen to me, Bulldog, and don’t be a 
fool. I don’t want you to hang any more 
than you want to hang. Chinkapin never 
told the truth in his life. If he said that 
nigger died, he meant it as a joke, and you 
jumped to conclusions and ——’ 

“*No, suh, jedge, Ah ain’ jump to nuth- 
ing. Jes-when Chinkapin say dat nigger 
die three flip-flop death-angel buzzards 
come flyin’ right ovah mah haid. . . . If 
yo’ ain’ even got a san’widge, we goes 
hungry, both of us; but, jedge, we ain’ 
gwine back fo’ to git me hung.” Bulldog 
was adamant on that point. 

“Tf I had a gun, Bulldog, I'd shoot you!” 
Judge Barringer threatened. 

““Yas-suh, jedge, Yo’ Honor,”’ Bulldog 
agreed solemnly. ‘But dat wouldn't be 
gittin’ me hung by de neck. Ah saw oncet 
a lynch nigger an’ his neck was stretch out 
as long as mah arm. No, suh, Jedge Bar- 
ringer, when Ah dies Ah dies so dey can put 
me in de coffin beautiful.” 

“Can't you do something besides talk 
like a fool?”’ Judge Barringer felt that his 
strength was slipping away from him. The 
hope that had come with Bulldog’s arrival 
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was fast disappearing. His head sank re- 
signedly to his chest. His brain was begin- 
ning to grow muddled again from sheer 
exhaustion, when he felt that Bulldog had 
taken him by the shoulder. From a long 
way off he could hear the big negro’ $ voice. 

“Judge Barringer, don’ yo’ go passin’ 
out. Ah’ll git you home someways. Gives 
me yo’ arm an’ I totes you to Ossabaw.’ 

Ossabaw? That was an island at the 
mouth of the river fully fifteenmiles distant. 
Now Judge Barringer, semiconse ious, as he 
was, knew that Bulldog was crazy. “If he 
should be taken to Ossabaw, he would be 
farther away from help than ever. He 
would stay rather where he was. It was 
warm here, and quiet. 

But when the black giant reached down 
and picked him up he made no protest. He 
was not even aware that he was being car- 
ried. Under his new burden, Bulldog found 
the going heavy in the swamp and made for 
the higher ground near the river bank. It 
was the wind coming up from the sea some 
two hours later that had a reviving effect on 
Judge Barringer. He opened his eyes to see 
a shadow a yard away. 

“Is that you, Bulldog?” he asked. 

“‘Yas-suh, jedge, dis is me.” 

“If you won't do anything, why do you 
stay here?” Judge Barringer said petu- 
lantly in his weakness. 

“Shucks, jedge, we ain’ heah no mo’; 
we’s halfway to Ossabaw. Yo’ weighs like 
ce-ment, jedge. When Ah gits mea li’l’ res’ 
we goes on.” 

“Halfway to Ossabaw?”’ 

“Yas-suh, jedge.”’ 

Judge Barringer lapsed again. It was 
useless to try to argue with the crazy hyena. 
If Bulldog had made up his mind to take 
him to Ossabaw, he would have to go, being 
unable to resist. He saw a picture of him- 
self as a fellow Crusoe, fugitive from justice 
with a chain-gang negro. But if that leg of 
his lost its soreness, if he ever was able to 
get around again, he swore that it would be 
much better for Bulldog to have hanged. 
A sudden jolt, a feeling that he was floating, 
and he knew that they were on their way. 

When he opened his eyes again they were 
still on the go. His injured leg—it had been 
a flesh wound in the calf—was numb and 
did not pain him now. It occurred to him 
that he might even be able to walk. But 
the side-*s-side sway, as he was carried 
along, seemed much easier; and besides, 
there was little weight to his body now; he 
felt as light as a feather. Years after, he 
was to look back at that moment and won- 
der what ever hed put such a crazy notion 
in his head. He closed his ~yes again. 

“Jedge Barringer! Jedge Bar- 
ringer!’’ Bulldog was calling to him, but 
it was cold and he did not want to get up. 

“Jedge Barringer!” 

That was not Bulldog’s voice. He roused 
himself with a great effort ana sat up. A 
bent old negro was on his knees before him, 
his face a picture of despair. Suddenly it 
was wreathed in smiles of thankfulness. 

“Jedge Barringer, yo’ is alive, thank de 


Lawd! Ah been callin’ yo’ fo’ de longes’ 
time until Ah jes’ ‘bout reckon yo’ was a 
corp’.”” 

“Daddy Ike!” Judge Barringer gasped. 
“Where did you come from? Where 
Bulidog?”’ 

“Down on de plantation, jedge.’’ The 
old negro’s face looked puzzled. ‘‘How 


don’ know Ah ain’ 


come yo’ 
Ossabaw, jedge?’ 
And then Judge Barringer remembered. 
Ossabaw Island was the seat of the old 
Depford plantation, now only a relic of the 
past, and Daddy Ike was the oldest negro 
in the section. He still lived in the old ram- 
shackle slave quarters and eked out a living 
by fishing and raising truck. Everyone 
knew Daddy Ike, and yet Judge Barringer 
had forgotten until now. This was the 
reason they had come to Ossabaw. It was 
dawn. Bulldog had been carrying him al! 
night. He owed his life to the big negro. 
Daddy Ike misread the judge’s thoughts. 
“Bulldog he gone,’’ the old negro said 
quickly. ‘Yo’ fergit all "bout him, Jedge 
Barringer, while Ah helps yo’ to mah boat.” 
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“hat crazy nigger’s gone? Where?” 

“Yas-suh, jedge, Bulldog’s de craziest 
nigger in de worl’. Why fo’ yo’ an’ me gib 
two goobe rs wheah dat fool figger’ s gone? 
Us is gwine to git yo’ home, jedge. How’s 
yo’ laig?” Daddy Ike changed the sub 
ject. 

Judge Barringer smiled. 
you old rascal, don’t lie to me. 
saved my life. Where is he?” 

“ Jedge Barringer, Ah don’t know. De 
las’ time Ah seed him he was sittin’ in mah 
house eatin’ hominy grits an’ side meat an’ 
yams an’ black-eye peas; an’ lissen to me, 
jedge, if Ah don’t git yo’ home and git back 
dat crazy nigger’s gwine to eat me into de 
po’house. But Ah don’ know wheah he is 
now.” 

‘All right,’ Judge Barringer laughed. 
“We'll see about that later. Where’s your 
boat, Daddy Ike? If you'll give me a hand 
I think I can hobble.” 

“Dat’s right, jedge, lets us go. Heah’s 
de boat. Bulldog he swum across to de 
island an’ like to scairt me senseless, comin’ 
up to mah do’ in dem chain-gang clo’s. 
Ah’d ’a’ come across to yo’ right away, 
jedge, but dat crazy Bulldog said Ah got to 
feed him fust. If we don’ get yo’ home he’l! 
eat up all mah winter rations!” 

With the old negro’s help, Judge Bar- 
ringer managed to bear his weight on the 
uninjured leg and hobble down the few feet 
of bank to the boat. Ossabaw Island lay 
like a black blob in the early morning mist 
a quarter of a mile away. But their way 
lay in the opposite direction, and Daddy 
Ike, for all his eighty-odd years, lost no 
time in pushing off. Bulldog had told him 
to bring back a pair of overalls and a shirt, 
and he wanted to get back as soon as pos- 
sible before the ravenous giant ate him 
‘into de po’house.”” Also he was genuinely 
alarmed for the escaped convict’s sake and 
wanted him to get away before the law 
came after him. 

“Yo’ ain’ gwine to say 
Bulldog, is yo’, jedge? 
presently. “‘ Dat nigger’s crazy, 
he size, he’s jes’ lak a baby.”’ 

“T’ll let you know later,”’ Judge Bar- 
ringer said absently. He was pondering the 
question of just what was to be done with 
Bulldog. He knew that the big negro would 
not go far. It was only a matter of time be- 
fore he would be caught in some shanty or 
other, giving way to his appetite. But 
Judge Barringer was also convinced in his 
own mind that the story of the Washington 
negro’s death had been a hoax—a hoax that 
had worked too well. And when they 
landed at one of the first river settlements 
where the judge could get a conveyance 
that would take him back to the city, the 
first thing he did was to get to a telephone 
and wait while he had his secretary at the 
other end give him a report from the hos 
pital. 

‘Discharged yesterday, judge,” 
retary reported. ‘It would be pretty hard 
to find him now. After his experience with 
3ulldog I guess he’s left town.” 

‘All right; didn’t want him anyway,” 
said the judge. ‘Tell Dr. Rafe Kirby to go 
out to the hospital and wait for me. I’ll be 
there in about an hour, bringing an acci- 
dent case.” 

Before the secretary could question him 
further, he hung up the receiver. Judge 
Barringer hated personal publicity unless 
it had to do with politics. 

He turned to the storekeeper, whose tele 
phone he had used. ‘‘ Would you mind tell 
ing that old nigger out there I want to see 
him a moment?” 

Daddy Ike came in with his hat in his 
hand. “What dey say, jedge?’’ he asked 
anxiously. 

‘That Washington nigger was let out of 
the hospital yesterday and by now he’s 
halfway home.” 

‘Praise de Lawd for dat!” 
Daddy Ike. 

“And tell Bulldog when he finishes eating 
that he is to come and report to me before 
he goes back to the chain gang,” Judge 
Barringer said. The least he could do was 

Continued on Page 119 
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(Continued from Page 116 
suspend sentence, but if possible, he wanted 
to do something more substantia! than that 


Thorough examination by Dr. Rafe 
Kirby showed that the gunshot wound was 


superficial. The hardship of crawling mile 


after mile through the swamp had caused 
most of the judge’s suffering. He was prom 
ised that he would be around with the aid 
of a crutch in a day or two 

“But I thought you went after railbirds. 
judge,’’ Doctor Kirby said with a grin when 
the patient’s wound had been dressed 

“Rafe, if you-all don’t want me to lose my 
reputation as a gentleman before this 
young lady nurse, get out of here quick,” 
Judge Barringer bellowed. 


It was the following Monday, still hob- 
bling with the aid of a crutch, that Judge 
Barringer returned to the bench. There 
had been no word from Bulldog and he did 
not quite know what to make of it. When 
the first case was called, a small negro, 
whose head was almost completely shrouded 
in bandages, stood before him. Judge Bar- 
ringer looked down compassionately 

“Well, what did you run into—a truck 
he asked. 

There was a movement in the prisoners’ 
pen. The Monday-morning crowd was be- 
ing swayed by some unseen force. Then the 
force came into view in the shuffling, sheep- 
ish form of Bulldog. 

““Yas-suh, jedge, Yo’ Honor, heah Ahis! 

“Bulldog!” 

Judge Barringer was accustomed to al- 
most anything that might happen in his 


” 
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court, but for 


plused 


the moment he was non- 
“ Didn’t Daddy Ike bring you my 
message?”’ 

‘Yas-suh, jedge, Yo’ Honor, it was this- 
away 

‘Why didn’t you come to me if you got 
my message?” Judge Barringer interrupted, 
his dismay turning to reproof. 

‘““Yas-suh, jedge, Yo’ Honor, Ah’m comin’ 
to dat. It was thisaway,” Bulldog pleaded 
apologetically: “If yo’ was to take dem 
rags offen dat little half-size nigger, yo'’d 
see it was Chinkapin hidin’ behin’ ’em.”’ 

“ Chinkapin!”’ 

“Yas-suh, jedge, de same what tol’ me 
dat lie "bout dat Washin’ton nigger dyin’. 
Dis heah Chinkapin cause all de trouble, 
jedge, Yo’ Honor. If it wasn’ fo’ Chinka- 
pin’s lyin’, jedge, Ah wouldi’ ’a’ bus’ loose 
from de chain gang. If it wasn’ fo’ dat lit- 
tle han’ful lyin’, I wouldn’ hab tete’ yo’ 
all de way to Ossabaw. Don’ blame me fo’ 
totin’ yo’ to Ossabaw, jedge; blame Chink- 
apin; he done it. Dat Chinkapin nigger’s 
to blame fo’ ev’y las’ bit ob de trouble. 
So’s when Ah’m comin’ from Ossabaw 
Sa’day night, comin’ to see you, jedge, Ah 
bumps into dat Chinkapin an’ Ah jes. 
nachelly squeeze his lyin’ haid fo’ him and 
gib him a couple ob shakes and dat’s all.” 

“Why did you wait until Saturday to 
come?” Judge Barringer asked. 

“’Deed, jedge, Yo’ Honor, how come Ah 
could come befo’ Sa’day? Cap’n Jim didn’ 
let Chinkapin loose offen de chain gang 
until Sa’day,”’ said Bulldog honestly. 

Judge Barringer did not smile this morn- 
ing. The business before him was too per- 
sonal. The little bandaged negro had lied 
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to Bulldog. But in breaking away from 
the chain gang, Bulldog had been the means 
of saving the judge’s life, for he might never 
have been found in the swamp. It had 
been his purpose to suspend sentence on 
the big negro, to take him under his wing 
and get him a job. Now that seemed im- 
possible. 

“What do you think I ought to do, Bull- 
dog?” he asked the giant gravely 

“Who, me?” Bulldog looked incredulous 
“Shucks, Jedge Barringer, Ah don’ know 
what yo’ ought to do, but Ah knows what 
yo’ is gwine to do.” 

“What's that?” 

Bulldog grew suddenly serious. He had 
heard enough tales of road gangs in the 
northern counties of the state, where it was 
cold in winter, where the prisoners were 
badly treated and the foc 1 was poor. 

“Yo’ ain’ funnin’ wiv me, jedge, Yo’ 
Honor? Yo’ ain’ holdin’ it agin me for 
totin’ yo’ all de way down to Ossabaw? 
"Deed, Jedge Barringer’’—and here pathos 
entered Bulldog’s voice—‘‘’deed if yo’ sen’ 
me anywheres besides to de Fahm, yo'll 
bus’ Cap’n Jim’s heart.” 

Judge Barringer sighed a sigh of relief. 
“All right, Bulldog, you win. Six months 
on the Fahm. And you, Chinkapin,”’ he 
said, turning to the little negro—‘‘ you go 
with him.” 

“Yas-suh, jedge, Yo’ Honor,” Bulldog 
grinned. As long as he could be under the 
gentle tutelage of Captain Jim and Uncle 
Henry, the cook, he was happy. 

“‘An’ yo’ kin trus’ me, Jedge Barringer,” 
he said solemnly. ‘“‘Ah won’ bus’ loose no 
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cheerfully and effectively against obstacles 
that would make many another nation weep 
copiously, bearing up under taxes that are 
not all her own, and doing what any other 
young country must do— pioneering in more 
senses than one. The statement is simply 
made to corroborate what experienced 
Canadian foresters already know—that in 
proportion to her population, Canada’s 
forest-fire losses are endangering her second 
most important industry and that some- 
thing must be done regarding it. 

What that something will be, no one 
seems exactly to know. Canada is in that 
position of darkness before dawn where a 
hundred and one agencies are asking what 
on earth to do, some clamoring for this, 
some for that, many apparently working at 
cross purposes, and yet all of them moving 
toward a common goal—the adoption of a 
permanent and sensible forest policy, with 
rigid restrictions rigidly enforced; the 
building of a forest division which will be 
able to cope with the problems of fire, of 
reforestation, of refractory lumbermen, and 
of education of the public to the need of 
spending even more money than seems wise 
that it may have its cake and eat it too. 


A Threatening Ogre 


This does not mean that the dominion 
must build from the bottom. Canada has 
its foundations, and exceedingly good ones. 
But the country is huge and the task like- 
wise. Old ideas must be dispelled among 
a comparatively smal! population which 
must pay the bills; public apathy must be 
wiped out, and a land approximately the 
size of the United States must be protected 
without the wealth of the United States to 
furnish the financial backing. Equipment 
must be enlarged, personnel recruited and 
trained; almost revolutionary tactics must 
be employed in branches of forestry hith- 
erto given little heed—systematic refores- 
tation, for instance. 

The largest systematic forester in Canada 
is not the Canadian Government, although 
tree planting has been a part of the govern- 
ment program for years, especially in the 
growing of natural shelters in the prairie 
provinces. But in the main the forest has 
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been left to regrow itself, while to a private 
concern goes the credit for looking for- 
ward—a large pulp-and-paper mill of Que- 
bee which today is planting the trees that 
will go to make the newsprint of a distant 


tomorrow. Yet Canada needs reforesta- 
tion—nearly 1,500,000 acres of new growth 


is being burned annually—just as Canada 
needs vitally a centralization of authority 
in its fire-fighting power. And the hopeful 
thing about it all seems, to an observer, the 
fact that a state of mind is creating itself 
to make these things possible. 

When one becomes mortally fearful of an 
enemy, one begins to fight—and a person 
has only to go into the north country of the 
forest districts of Canada to realize how 
great is the feeling of fear, almost of hatred, 
for that lurking thing, the bush, waiting 
ever, it seems, for the moment when it 
may rise, and, rising, destroy all that lies 
before it. 

It is like an ogre, resting, black and im- 
potent, that it may gather strength for its 
assault. One gets the feel of it as he rides 
across the burned-over country, while be- 
yond the train window there is nothing, for 
mile after mile, tens and tens and scores of 
miles, but the gaunt monotony of branch- 
less trunks, of grotesque shapes and tan- 
gled deadfall—the aftermath of fire. One 
he» She haunting sense of it when he makes 
his way through the bush, either in the dry 
season of the spring, the worse one of the 
autumn, or during the sporadic spells of 
summer drouth; a cringing sensation as his 
feet strike the dried moss and it crinkles 
beneath his step, merely so much tinder, 
awaiting only the dropping of a cigarette 
that it may flare into instantaneously 
destructive action. 


A Hundred Torch Bearers 


The twigs, as brittle as though they had 
come from a kiln, crackle with every move- 
ment, or sound their signals with electrical 
sharpness as a moose moves from before 
one, spotting his course as he travels on, 
farther and farther, deeper and deeper into 
the bush. Sight may fail and sight will fail, 
within a few feet; but the telltale crackling 
remains to tell one where he has gone, long 


moments after his first surprise. Or one 
watches, almost with awe, the creeping line 
of slow fire, eating its way into the very 
ground when one makes the mistake of not 
seeking a bare rock upon which to build 
his camp fire; the sudden flare, like oily 
paper, as one tosses a bit of dried birch 
bark beneath the dinner pot, the spitting, 
like water upon white-hot metal, as the wind 
blows the needles from a dead spruce, and, 
a hundred individual bearers of potential 
flame, they strike the blaze and explode. 


Constant Preparedness 


One sees the haze in midsummer like the 
haze of an October day, drifting from per- 
haps 100 miles away, the sun, showing 
dully through it, displaying only a rounded, 
coppery ball which exudes no more bril- 
liance than a dull moon. One scents the 
faint odor of pitchy smoke, coming from 
God knows where; one moistens his finger 
and holds it to the wind, waiting carefully 
for the feeling of evaporation which will 
tell its direction, and one gives thanks 
when the verdict shows a different direction 
from that far-away pall, for one learns what 
it means to fear the approach of an irresisti- 
ble monster when one is in the bush and 
there’s smoke in the air. 

One learns even more of that viewpoint 
when he goes into a town, such as Rouyn, 
the new copper-gold camp of Quebec, there 
to observe the excitement attendant upon 
the hope of new money—and at the same 
time notice the almost pitiful efforts by 
which a pioneer people strive to insure 
themselvesagainst the burning bush. There, 
nightand day, the phonographsmay screech, 
and bent men, their heads pressed hard 
against the tump lines of their pack sacks, 
come and go in their search for riches 
Prospectors may prate of gold as though it 
were the only thing in the world, and the 
lights may gleam invitingly; but always, 
down there at the water’s edge, where 
Lake Osisko stretches away from the clear- 
ing that now is Rouyn, there is the re 
minder of the uncertainty of the bush—-the 
life rafts, standing in steady succession 
in readiness for the mo- 


} 


along the shore line 
ment which Rouyn hopes may never come 


| 
| 
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The Sweetest Pipe 
In the World 


Your pipe costs so little for “up- 
keep” that you deserve the best 
there is. And the best suggests 
Milano. 
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But they are there, nevertheless, like a 
skeleton at the feast. Other boom towns in 
different parts of the world may, in their 
first flush of civic pride, contribute to the 
buying of a bucket brigade or perhaps more 
pretentious fire equipment. Rouyn built 
life rafts; great, square affairs of logs, each 
capable of holding from forty to fifty per- 
sons. Should the bush take fire, and should 
that fire race from the tangled mass of the 
forest, leap the stumpage where a little 
town has sought to create a firebreak, and 
attack the jumbled collection of log cabins, 
deal buildings, shanties and shacks, there 
would at least be enough rafts to carry the 
women and children far out upon the lake, 
there to huddle beneath wet blankets to 
save their lungs from the suffocating effect 
of smoke and wait out the inferno. 

Such things have happened more than 
once in the northern bush. For wherever 
the forest creeps close to a collection of 
human habitations, there is history to be 
told. The mining engineer, for instance, at 
Porcupine, talking dryly of schists and 
technically termed formations, puts a 
different emphasis into his voice and uses a 
different tone when he tells of the day in 
1911 when the fire came out of the bush and 
rushed upon the town. There’s a thrill to 
it as he describes the plunge of men, women 
and children into the water of the im- 
poundment, there to remain hour after 
hour, submerged except for their nostrils, 
while the roaring of the flames blasted 
themselves from the buildings that once 
had been a town. There’s real drama when 
he relates the story of the town’s strong 
man who scorned the flames and stayed be- 
hind to fight, only that he might die; of the 
screams of those who had been caught, 
practically scorched to death in their 
tracks, for the toll of that fire was seventy- 
two human lives. 

And when one winces at the death list, 
the tale-teller adds casually, “Oh, that 
wasn't so bad. Five years later the bush 
took fire in the same general region and 
killed off 224.” 


Somebody Else’s Fire 


“‘When the fire came’’—one does not 
talk long to persons of the bush country be- 
fore that statement is made. Indeed, once 
one has been in the bush, it takes little more 
than that to visualize the picture. One 
even can do it in the pretty little town of 
Haileybury, a few miles north of Cobalt, a 
place now of pretty lawns, of stanch build- 
ings, of well-paved streets lined with 
homes that would do credit to a town of 
twice its size; of public buildings and com- 
mercial houses; the kind of town which 
one, at a glance, would picture as having 
been built by years of steady growth, and 
frugality and savings. Yet 
aided in an entirely different aspect. 
the center of town, 
beside the hollow, 


one is soon 


Near 
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the size of this—we were 3700 then—he just 
can’t imagine the place catching fire. Now 
can he? It seemed so impossible; besides, 
the bush ended away over on the other 
side of the railroad track. So we watched 
it every day, but we weren't worried. I 
guess that’s been the trouble up in this 
country in the past—we always figured it 
was somebody else’s fire. 

“But about noon that day I walked out 
along the street and knew that something 
was about to happen. One of those Octo- 
ber winds had risen, blowing seventy miles 
an hour. I could hardly stand up against 
it. The smoke was lying low now, sweeping 
through the town like it was coming from a 
million engine stacks, and on the breast of 
it we could hear the crackling of the bush, 
coming from how far away we did not 
know. The whole world was a-roar, the sun 
was gone; it reminded me of the stories I 
had read when I was a boy of the eruption 
of Mount Vesuvius. Shingles were flying 
in the wind; now and then something hot 
would brush against me and fall blazing to 
the ground—a branch of fiery bush, coming 
from a full quarter mile away.” 


A Canadian Phenix 


“Doors were opening, crowds were 
gathering on the corners; a few people 
were moving their possessions into their 
yards as though that would help. The air 
had become suffocatingly hot. The whole 
town had grown hazy now, as though it had 
been enveloped in a deep fog. 1 looked to- 
ward Lake Temiskaming and could not see 
it; although, as you know, it lies only at 
the foot of the hill. I looked up toward the 
railroad station, and as | did so the whole 
building seemed to burst into flames. 

“Then the fire bell began to toll, ringing 
ominously from a tower that itself was 
soon to be blazing. The sound came as 
though at a great distance; there was the 
roar of the flames, the shriek of the winds, 
the rattling of boards being torn loose from 
their foundations. And with that, a veri- 
table rain of fire seemed to shoot over the 
town. The fire had burned the shingles 
loose on the roof of the station; the wind 
had lifted them and carried them on. 

“After that ”’—hesmiled wanly—“‘every- 
thing is a bit confused in my memory. 
Automobiles rushing here and there, gath- 
ering up women and children to take them 
up to New Liskeard, along the shores of the 
lake, people running for the lake itself 
about 500 who were caught away from 
means of transportation waded out as far 
as they could go and stayed there through 
the fire. Others took to boats, a few suffo- 
cated, others actually got lost in the 
smoky fog. Then there were people who 
tried to stay behind and fight that thing 
with lawn hoses —-when the whole town was 
atire! But they stayed just the same 
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“Did I say it was two o'clock when the 
fire bell began to toll? Well, at seven that 
night, five hours later, the town was gone. 
So were the towns of North Cobalt, two 
miles below; and Charlton, about thirty- 
five miles from here; and Earlton and 
Heaslip and Uno Park. They say that 
forty people died in the various places; | 
think sixteen died here. But I’m not sure 
of the figures. It’s a big country, you 
know.” 

A country just big enough, incidentally, 
to match its physical stature with a like one 
of heroism. It was four years ago that 
Haileybury burned. That fire took away 
the homes of pioneers, people who had 
come into the North Country with the find- 
ing of silver at Cobalt in 1903. That pioneer 
spirit lived again with the cooling of the 
ashes. Pits, at least, were left, where there 
had been houses. They roofed them over, 
and there lived until the money came from 
insurance, from governmental and private 
loans, to rebuild. And today Haileybury 
is about the prettiest town in the North 
Country. 

But it is a town with a watchful eye ever 
toward the bush, for the lesson has perme- 
ated there, as it is permeating throughout a 
great part of the forest districts of Canada, 
that there is no such thing as somebody 
else’s fire. 

‘“*Li’ble to have to do some fire fighting,” 
said the captain of a little Lac Seul packet 
as Jack Nankervis and I climbed aboard 
at Hudson in Northwestern Ontario one 
morning in August. Already two other 
launches had departed, towing behind them 
high-prowed fishing boats loaded with In- 


dians. An airplane had risen out of the 
mists of dawn, swung over the town, then 
headed for the northwest. And as we 


breasted the waters of the sixty-mile-long 
lake that day, the eyes of everyone were 
toward the west, where, in a straight, sharp 
line, like a clean-sliced cloud, a curtain of 
black rose from the horizon in evidence of 
the fires which lay beyond. 


Sea Planes in the Bush 


Again, at noon, a hulky sea boat showed 
in the distance, thrummed overhead into 
invisibilfty, remained absent for an hour or 
so, then shot across the sky toward the wall 
of black. A second and a third—we knew 
the reason. Fire fighters of an advanced 
day, moving back to civilization for sup- 
plies and men that, more than 100 miles 
from a railroad, they might aid in the ex- 
tinguishment of fires which in other times 
would have burned unmolested until Na- 
ture ended their reign 

Kerie things, these flying boats, passing 
over the deeply wooded districts of the bush 
country; but comforting things neverthe- 
less, for they have done marvelous things 
in the brief space of time in which they 

have been in oper- 
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crumbling base- 
ments of what once 
formed a_ small 
business block, 
there lies a safe, 
shapeless in places 
where, on October 
1, 1922, 1700 de- 
grees of heat Fah- 
renheit melted that 
safe into the shape- 
lessness which it 
now displays. That 
heat came from the 
bush. 

“There hadn't 
been a drop of rain 
since the sixteenth 
of September,” a 
survivor told me. 
“Every day we'd 
get out on the 
streets and look out 
to thewest. There 
were a dozen bush 
fires burning; but 
somehow, when a 
person is in a town 





White Spruce Seedlings in a Canadian Nursery 
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| Bush and lakes, 
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appear to one 
in the fastnesses of 
a forest, these sea 
planes operate far 
more 
| than 


effectively 
land planes 
could operate, even 
in prairie country 
There is always a 
landing for 
adjacent to 
the point they de- 


place 
them 


sire to reach so 
numerous are the 
bodies of water, 


even as far inland 
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Different—Always Will Be 


OU don’t have to know the license 
b poten of vour Jordan to find it at 
the curb—it’s different from the mass 
—always will be. 
An obedient car—agile—quick on its 
feet—never an embarrassing imped! 
ment to the other fellow. 


A motor with a quick response—sweeps 


you past the other car when the trafhc 
procession opens just ahead —the thrill 
of Straight Eight performance. 
Companionable —snug—close to the 
ground — marvelously balanced — 
style — lines —looks —comtort — power 
—speed— 


That's the Jordan. 


JORDAN MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Jnc., CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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HE RUSS BUILDING is the 
Pacific Coast business home for national corporations. Its 
dominant size and location make this office building the 
Center of estern Progress. 

The steady growth of San Francisco, uninterrupted 
through seventy-five years, has firmly established the 
financial and commercial center of the Pacific Coast. This 
progress in California constantly increases the demand 
for office space and has created the need for a dominant 
office building, whose towering structure shall reflect the 
leadership of San Francisco in the industry, commerce, 
and finance of the West. 

Rising thirty stories in the very center of San Fran- 
cisco’s financial district, and overlooking the bay with 


its world commerce, the Russ Building will be such a 
monument and the Center of Western Progress. 
One-half mile from the Ferry Building, as the sea-gull 
flies, and an equal distance from ‘‘ Nob Hill?’ the steel 
frame of the Russ Building is now being erected. It has 
a full block frontage on Montgomery Street, midway 
between California Street und Market Street—in the heart 
of the commercial and financial activity of the Pacific 
Coast. Within two blocks are a dozen San Francisco 
banks, and the San Francisco Stock and Bond Exchange. 
By its great size the Russ Building applies the princi- 
ples of American “‘mass production’’—its eight acres of 
office floor space permitting refinements in equipment and 
service without appreciably increasing unit rental rates. 
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PROGREGS HATEVER has been 
skillfully devised for the comfort 

and convenience of tenants has been 
incorporated in the Russ Building. Before the plans were 
drawn the architect visited the principal office buildings 
in eastern cities and it is confidently believed that there 


is no practical feature of equipment in any office building 
in the United States that will not be found in the Russ 
Building. And there will be features in the Russ Building 
not found, at the present time, in any other office building. 


This generous equipment and service could not be given 


in a building of ordinary size without materially increas- 
ing the unit cost of office space to the tenants. 

Notable among the unusual advantages of the Russ 
Building is the 400-car garage for tenants’ use, with en- 
trance on two main arteries of motor trafiic—Bush Street 
and Pine Street. Using this garage, tenants may drive 
into the building in their cars and go directly to their 
ofhces by express elevators. Parking space in city streets 
is constantly harder to find. The garage in the Russ 
Building means a freedom from this annoyance and an 


important saving of time for its tenants. 


THE RUSS BUILDING WILL BE READY FOR OCCUPANCY NOVEMBER 1, 1927 


A letter mailed to the Russ Building Manager’ s office, now at 315 Montgomery Street, in San 


Francisco, will bring you full information concerning the rental rates and available office space 
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A real Christmas opportunity. The Roman Per- 
colator Set, 6-cup size. Includes large tray and 
gold-lined sugar and creamer. All finished in 
polished nickel. Price $17.00 complete. Other sets 
in wide variety up to $65.00. 





De Luxe Curling Iron Set. The famous Hotpoint 
curler with parallel opening shield, ivory white 
handle, in a silk-lined gray leatherette gift box. 
Ideal gift for the girl at school. Price $7.50. Other 
Hotpoint Curling Irons, $2.95 and $5.00. 
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De Luxe Toast-over Toaster. Beautifully designed 
and finished in highly-polished nickel. The toast 
turns automatically when the tray is opened. 


Price $8.00 


Another model at $6.00. 
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Every woman needs and will appreciate this 
ironing set. The 6-lb. Super-Iron with its com- 
fortable Thumb- Rest for the heavier ironing. The 
3-lb. Hotpoint Iron for her daintier things. This 
set packed in an attractive Christmas gift box, $9.95. 





De Luxe Waffle Iron. Bakes beautifully brown, 
delicious waffles—both sides at once without turn- 
ing. No grease, smoke or odor. Finished in beautiful 
polished nickel. Price $15.00. Another model, $10.50. 





vy Early (hrisimas Shopping 
v Selecting Hotpoint Gifts 


gw your gift selections now. Let 
this be one year when you keep your 


resolve to shop early. This will be easy if 
you visit your Hotpoint dealer. There you 
will find Hotpoint gifts for your family and 
friends in wide variety at prices from $2.85 
to $65.00. 

Hotpoint gifts will be remembered. They 
give years of lasting service, and each time 
used they will be reminders of your 
thoughtfulness. 

There are Hotpoint dealers everywhere who 
will show you these Hotpoint gifts. Edison 
Electric Appliance Co., Inc., Chicago, IIL. 
Branches and Service Stations in all princi- 
pal cities. 





Dolly Madison Percolator, 6-cup size. Silver lined. 
Cut glass top. Satin Silver finish, $29.50; Polished 
Nickel, $25.50. Other models in wide variety 
from $10.00 to $36.50. 


Traveling Press Kit. The Hotpoint 3-Ib. iron 
and cord set, in a patent finish leatherette kit bag. 
The kit fits in a corner of trav eling bag or trunk. 
Price $4.95. Also De Luxe traveling iron in an 
attractive leatherette case, $6.95. 





A Hotpoint Hedlite Heater brings warm comfort 
on chilly mornings and evenings—on damp, drizzly 
days—for baby’s bath. Also convenient for drying 
hair and many other purposes. Model illustrated, 
$8.50. Others, $5.75 to $14.00. 
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as the Manitoba line— with the result that 
both Quebec and Ontario, representing the 
bulk of the Eastern Canada bush country, 
have turned to them not only as the eyes of 
each respective province in the matter of 
fire patrols but for actual fire fighting as 
well. 

True, they are expensive; but so are fires. 
True also that they never can take the 
place of a ground force. But they can do 
this: They can fill the place of 100 men 
per plane, and they can cover ground, es- 
pecially in the tangled wilds of Northern 
Ontario and Quebec, in a matter of min- 
utes, where fire fighters, depending upon 
slower methods of transportation, might 
fail entirely. And those who argue for the 
increase and building of this form of fire- 
fighting apparatus insist that the old rule 
of an ounce of prevention being worth a 
pound of cure still holds good. 

In 1924, for instance, twelve planes were 
installed in Eastern and Western Ontario 
for the purpose of patrol and actual carry- 
ing of fire-fighting equipment. It was June 
before the squadron was complete, leaving 
about 100 flying days for the season. But 
in that time 600 fires were spotted from the 
air and reported upon immediately—fires 
which otherwise might have burned for 
days before discovery, to say nothing of 
the insurance of each day looking over a 
country which in the aggregate amounted 
to nearly 2,000,000,000 acres for the season. 

One morning, for instance, a plane started 
forth from its base at Sioux Lookout, in 
Western Ontario, bound for its patrol duties 
of the day. Within a short time it was 
back again, its personnel shcuting for 
equipment. Men and pumps were loaded 
into the cockpit, the engine roared and the 
machine was away again. That night a re- 
port was turned in that this machine had 
discovered a blaze upon an island, some 
twenty miles from its base, dropped to the 
lake, learned that Indians had set fire to 
the bush there that the burned-over ground 
might in later years yield blueberries, set 
those same Indians to work fighting the 
flames which they had caused, returned for 
equipment and men, loaded it, raced for 
the fire and had completely extinguished 
it, all within forty-five minutes! 


A Welcome Sound 


So, with the knowledge of this sort of 
efficiency, we looked gratefully to the sky 
whenever we heard the humming of those 
planes. We knew it meant more pumps, 
more axes, more men for that blaze in the 
distance. Late that night, in the little tent 
town of Pine Ridge, built on the road to the 
gold camp of Red Lake, the throngs gath- 
ered in the pathway that formed the main 
street, watched anxiously, wondered when 
they would be called, then turned expect- 
antly as a great plane swooped lazily down 
to the lake and came to anchor. A canoe 
scooted across the water, bringing the pilot, 
who stretched as he reached the shore, then, 
tired from a day of fifteen flying hours, 
slouched to the peeled-log restaurant and 
gave the order for his evening meal. 

“‘Guess you fellows can go about your 
business,” he said. “‘The chief says we'll 
have ’er under control by tomorrow.” 

“Her” meant five fires within a radius of 
fifty miles, all blazing merrily as the result 
of dry lightning. Five fires and four air- 
planes to fight them, their pits crowded 
with men or equipment as they moved 
from their base with the first light of dawn, 
thundered above the bush and disappeared 
into the smoke of the distance, only to 
return for more men, more pumps. From 
the first streak of light the next morning 
until the last glimmer of day they roared 
and blustered upon their journeys, depart- 
ing loaded to their limit, returning with 
only the pilot, at last to send forth the 
word: “Forced ‘er into the muskeg. No 
more danger!” 

That’s a welcome sound to a little town 
120 miles from a railroad and a like dis- 
tance from supplies and medical aid. Dur- 
ing the four days in which those fires had 
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been fought, thousands of feet of hose 
had been carried to strategic spots, pumps 
had been set in place and canvas tanks 
lugged into the woods that, the end of a 
2000-foot hose reached, a new one might 
become effective by the method of repump- 
ing. How long would those five fires have 
blazed had the planes not been there? The 
chief couldn’t go into that when he made 
his report. He merely stated that one plane 
was out of commission from having crashed 
against a submerged rock of an inland lake, 
that the pilots were very tired—and that 
the fire was out. 

Thus things grow better in the forest 
regions of Canada, just as they have grown 
better along the railroads, which today 
present the scars of the past in the burn- 
over along their right of way as a sort of 
reminder to themselves that there must be 
no scars of tomorrow. 

Time was, for instance, in the history of 
Canadian railroading, when the Canadian 
National Railways, now owned by the gov- 
ernment, were perhaps the worst offenders 
of the whole dominion in the cause of fires. 
One needs but few figures regarding this 
all that is necessary is to look out a car 
window. 


A Change of Mind 


“Fact is we didn’t care,”’ said a railroad 
official to me. “‘ Nobody cared. We had a 


saying in Canada in those days—and it 
wasn’t more than twenty years ago, 
either—that wood was made to burn, so we 


burned it. It’s a lot easier to start a fire, 
when a railroad is clearing a path for its 
right of way, than it is to send in a gang of 
woodchoppers. Of course that wasn’t sup- 
posed to be done, but it happened just the 
same. Then, when the road got started, a 
little thing like spark arresters or road pa- 
trols didn’t enter our minds. Until someone 
one day got busy on a lot of figures and 
found that since we ran through a bush 
country, lumber and timber ought to be 
one of our sources of revenue. The figures 
displayed just what a great source that was, 
and about that time we woke up. Wood 
isn’t made to burn with us any more; it’s 
made to conserve.” 

The result is that the Canadian National 
has become a Little Lord Fauntleroy as 
concerns fire protection. Out in the western 
end of the Ontario district one hears strange 
tales of Fire-Eating Napier, who not only 
is a superintendent but enough of an au- 
thority on fighting bush fires for his prowess 
to be celebrated over the entire system. 
One hears, too, of fool-proof reports, so de- 
vised that it is impossible for an operator to 
fail to detect from them exactly where a 
fire has been spotted and what is needed 
to extinguish it. One sees engines equipped 
with extra tanks, patrol cars following the 
passing of the transcontinental trains, fire- 
prevention meetings, fire-prevention pla- 
cards—the whole road has been placed 
upon a basis whereby it can be turned 
from a traffic system into a tremendous or- 
ganization for the fighting of bush fires al- 
most upon the receipt of a telegram. A 
change of the state of mind has accomplished 
this, and it is for the change of a state of 
mind among others that persons interested 
in the longer life of the bush are working. 
Lumbermen, for instance. 

One can hear many things in Canada re- 
garding that question—the government 
with its side, the lumberman with his, the 
point of argument being a bone of conten- 
tion known as slash. The governmental 
official will tell you that to the lumberman 
and his slash a great many fires are due; 
that while nine camps out of ten may be 
careful in its disposal, the tenth may be 
the one to start a fire and destroy all the 
good work that the other nine have done. 
While the lumberman But that’s a 
later story 

Slash is the refuse of a tree the limbs, 
the top, the cuttings in general, which are 
useless to the lumberman and, according 
to him, costly in disposal. The government 
says different, and there’s a part of the 
argument. However, the contention is 
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made that slash is handled carelessly; that 
it is allowed to accumulate in forests until 
the entire bush is impregnated with dried, 
tinderlike refuse, which at the drop of a 
cigaretie may mean a disastrous conflagra- 
tion 

“The lumberman wants everything he 
can get,”’ said a forester, “hence he isn’t 
going to spend a cent more on his timber 
than he is forced to. The result is that un- 
less we have the money for far more rigid 
inspection than we possess at present, and 
the ability to force these men to destroy 
their slash in a systematic manner, the 
forests will continue to remain a fire menace 
and an increasingly dangerous one. To my 
mind, it’s one of the big problems of con- 
servation and it must be met.” 

As for the lumberman and his side of the 
story, I met a particularly frank one in 
Northern Ontario one day, quite willing to 
talk about slash and a number of other 
things. So frank, in fact, was he that the 
revelations rather left me gasping, and hop- 
ing that this condition was more of an in- 
dividual thing which had happened to come 
under one man’s observation than a state- 
ment of the whole. 

“Now, I'll tell you all about this slash 
problem,” he said, as he leaned back in his 
chair. “I'll grant that it is a fire menace. 
But suppose I told you that some lumber- 
men may look upon it as a pretty necessary 
one. I mean just that—necessary to their 
commercial lives to have a fire menace 
handy. Understand me? Then I'll put it 
in words of one syllable. 

“Everybody knows that the crown owns 
80 per cent of the forest lands. Everybody 
knows that a set price per thousand is put 
upon the stumpage. The common assump- 
tion is that if a lumberman wants to cut a 
certain township, we'll say, and that town- 
ship is open, he can go in there, pay a cer- 
tain set price for his stumpage and cut his 
timber, taking the difference for himself. 
That sounds nice, but it isn’t true. That 
set price, we'll say for argument, is two 
dollars a thousand. Well, that’s the start- 
ing point.” 


The Lumberman’s View 


“This country up here needs money. It 
has to have money. Timber stumpage is 
one of its big sources of revenue. So when 
the crown has cruised a piece of timber, 
estimated it and put an upset price on it, a 
eall goes out for bids—beyond that upset 
price. In ether words, that upset price is 
merely a starting point from which to bid. 
Well, we're all lumbermen. We want that 
timber. We start bidding, and first thing 
you know, one of us has bid more than the 
timber is worth, when all things are taken 
into consideration—cutting, cost of getting 
the timber out, the length of the drive and 
the various other things that enter into the 
cost of a stick of timber. Instead of being 
able to operate at a profit, that bid has 
gone so high that it represents a loss. 

“‘Now understand, I’m not saying that 
the government should make us fool-proof 
or competition-proof. What I do say is 
that the government should make its own 
provision out of its proceeds to take care of 
that slash. Because, in the event of a bad 
contract, what’s liable to happen?” He 
lighted a cigarette and smiled cynically 
through the smoke. 

“Better than that, I’ll tell you what has 
happened. A man finds he’s got a bad job 
on his hands. The township that he has 
bought, say, at $22.50 a thousand feet on 
the stump, with a losing drive down the 
river to the mill, is going to cost him $5000. 
Does he lose it? Sometimes he does, And 
then again, sometimes—just sometimes, 
you understand,”’ he added caustically, 
‘‘about the time he has got the timber out 
of his own township and the wind is blow- 
ing in the right direction, a fire starts and 
the next township is burned in spite of 
everything that can be done to halt it. 

“‘Who started the fire?’’ He grinned. 
**Don’t ask me such silly questions. Some- 
body’s going to get punished for it if he’s 
found out? You're still silly. Listen—this 
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The Shoe thats Diffe rent 


THLETES know everything 
fails when the feet fail. So 
they wear walking shoes as well as 
sport shoes of proper construction. 
Men in business are taking a leaf 
from the athlete’s book. They too 
are locking for shoes to keep them 
young and active. Their search 
ends at Foot-Joy, Often Spoken 
Of As ‘‘The Smartest, Comfort 
able Shoe.” 


Send for the Foot-Joy book. It 


contains information every man 


who wants to retain his youthful 
have, and latest 


stride should 


shoe styles for all occasions. 
FIELD & FLINT CO., Brockton, Mass. 
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here 
America rediscovered Florida 
and with it, Orlando, ‘The City 
Beautiful.”’ 
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and advantages of Orlando and boun- 
tiful Orange County 


Orange County, a pleasant land of 
rolling hills and 1500 lakes, offers rare 
opportunities for the farmer. Its cit- 
fruits, winter vegetables, dairy, 
and other products brought 
more than $12,000,000 last year—and 
this on only a relatively small portion 
ot its available farm land 
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bush keeps its secrets. More than that, a 
fire can start in so many ways that there’s 
no possible means of checking up on the 
individual or the manner. Of course, they 
can mark it down in their report that the 


| cause was human carelessness; everybody 


knows that 90 per cent of our fires are man- 
caused. But whose? Nobody can tell. A 
cigarette? A match? To my knowledge, 
I’ve only started one bush fire in my life, 
and I did that at a distance of twenty feet. 
I’d shot a partridge, and on the way back 
from picking it up, I saw the flames shiver- 
ing up through the bush. Of course I put 
the thing out, and found the cause of it to 
be the wadding out of my shotgun. That’s 
just how inflammable the bush can be. 
And who’s going to be able to nail the man 
who starts a fire in a place like that? 

“So, as I say, a fire starts. It burns that 
next township. Quite luckily, since the 


| wind was in the other direction, it hasn't 


harmed a bit of that man’s equipment. 
Well, he’s right on the ground, isn’t he? 
For some other man to move in there and 
salvage that burned timber might require 
a long time and a good deal of expense. 
More than that, there might not be any 
bidders. So the government does the nat- 
ural thing—it takes what it can get in order 
that the timber may be cut before the life 
is gone out of it and the bugs get to it; the 
lumberman moves his equipment over to 
the burned township, continues his opera- 
tions and ends up a few thousand dollars 
winner instead of the loser that he was be- 
fore that very providential fire started.” 


Free Admission Tickets 


‘“*That’s one of my reasons for saying that 
the government should regard slash as its 
own problem and have a man on the job to 
see that it’s properly disposed of and a re- 
fund given the lumberman. The other is 
that timber prices have gone so high 
through competitive bidding that the gov- 
ernment, anxious to get every dollar that it 
can, has created enough hardship on the 
lumberman without forcing him to greater 
expense in disposing of every bit of slash 
that may be lying around a township when 
he’s taken his timber out.”’ 

Of course, that is one man’s story and 
one man’s argument. But the fact that the 
arguments have begun gives at least hope 
of a future verdict. As the railroads—for 
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the Canadian Pacifie also lived through a 
time of fire to a time of fire fighting 
changed a menace to a benefit simply 
through a state of mind, the problem of 
the lumberman might be met in the same 
manner. Likewise the groundwork is being 
laid for the meeting of other problems. 

Until recently one could do about as one 
pleased in the forests of the north. But 
now, when one desires to go from one place 
to another through the bush of Quebec, 
which is the leader in an identification 
movement, one usually runs afoul of a fire 
ranger before his journey is completed. 
The ranger politely asks for the wanderer’s 
traveling permit, and if he has none, issues 
him one without charge. 

On the surface, it seems a rather useless 
procedure; under the surface, it is some- 
thing entirely different. In making out 
that permit, the ranger has taken in dupli- 
cate the wanderer’s name, home address, 
destination, purpose in the bush and other 
essential facts. If a fire starts in that 
locality, the names of all persons traversing 
that district are on file, making investiga- 
tion easier, to say nothing of the moral 
effect that is placed upon a man when he 
knows that a fire ranger possesses his iden- 
tification for reference in case of an infrac- 
tion of forest rules. 

Particularly is this true now when pros- 
pectors roam the bush, and when, in the 
dry season, there is the constant knowledge 
that the mere touch of a match in a land 
where even the soil, composed as it is of 
roots and rotted vegetation, will burn, thus 
clearing the land to the bare rock, will do 
in a few hours what could not be accom- 
plished by days and days of work with a 
pick and shovel in the seeking of a vein. It 
is true also in a country which yearly has 
more settlers, for fire follows the human as 
surely as the sun rises in the morning. 

Thus the lines are tightening, as Canada 
comes to a fuller realization of the worth of 
its forests and the danger of their deple- 
tion. Always frank, Canada is becoming 
franker each day regarding its future. Its 
officials not only realize but announce the 
fact that the present situation regarding 
forest fires is unsatisfactory. 

Likewise, the matter of temporary staffs 
is coming in for its attention. Often one 
finds that the fire ranger he meets in the 
bush is not a fire ranger in the true sense 
of the word at all, but a college student, 
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gaining a few extra dollars through the sum- 
mer months by spending those months in 
the bush as an employe of the forestry de- 
partment. Naturally, a man who works 
extra does not possess the efficiency of a 
regular member, with the enforced knowl- 
edge and ingenuity which permanency 
would give him 


For Canada’s Future 


One looks for long stretches at a time for 
the same kind of forest rangers that one 
finds in the United States, as able tu build 
an automobile road as they are to throw a 
diamond hitch, as capable of taking com- 
mand in an emergency as they are in 
swamping out a bad piece of trail. Willing, 
eager young men, these fill-ins of Canada, 
it is true. But, after all, they remain fill- 
ins, and the forest experts know it just as 
well as anyone else; just as the govern- 
ment knows and admits the need of a forest 
policy providing for centralization of au- 
thority, for more equipment, for the build- 
ing of a system of education in the danger 
of fire among those who go but infrequently 
into the forests, for more watch towers, 
more airplanes, more personnel, and above 
all, more money. So much does it realize 
the fact that a government bulletin of last 
year made the following statement: 

Given these things, there is hope that the 
situation, serious though it is, can be met and 
overcome in time. Lacking them, I dare 
prophesy that persons now living will see the 
end, nationally speaking, of Canada’s forest 
resources. As a nation, we are in the strong 
current, drifting rapidly towards the Niagara 
of total extinction of our forest resources which 
mean so much, and which, with proper care and 
forethought, may mean so much more to the 
permanent prosperity of the people of Canada. 


That’s a good deal for a government 
bulletin to say. But then Canada, which 
bats about 1000 per cent in this writer’s 
estimation, is that kind of country. It has 
a far bigger job on its hands, with a few 
million persons to pay the bills, than the 
United States possesses, with all its roads 
and tourists and vacationists, and with 
110,000,000 or more to foot the payments. 
But then Canada, in the main, is a young 
country—surprisingly, refreshingly young. 
The old often talk and talk—and talk. The 
young have a habit of mixing conversation 
with action, even though it hurts the pocket- 
book to do it. 
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Tumbling Glacier, Robson Park, B. C., Canada 
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KRAFT TURKEY DRESSING 
6 cups bread crumbs 
6 tablespoons melted butter 
3 eggs 
6 tablespoons chopped parsley 
% cup chopped celery 
salt and pepper 
1 cup grated Old English or 
Kraft American Cheese rubbed 
through grater. 
Moisten with 
milk or 
chicken broth. 


Sendel0c in coin or stamps for the a tg ks Ge Y% lb., % Ib. 
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—‘*Cheese and Ways to Serve It.”’ wv i and 1 Ib. cartons 
Address, 406 Rush Street, Chicago —and 5 lb. loaves. 
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“Hello, Dave,” he said. “‘What you 
doing down here? Someone been robbing 
the bank?” 

Inspector Howell turned and recognized 
him. ‘‘ Hello,” he retorted. ‘‘Had lunch?” 

“Not yet. There’s a good little place 
down the line.” 

They moved that way together, and 


Howell answered Tope’s question. ‘‘Mat- 
ter of fact, yes,” he agreed. ‘‘Open and 
shut, but a big job, just the same. Cashier 


back there. You know him? Man named 
Grow.” 

“I know Peace,”’ Tope replied. 
know Grow. What about him?” 

“Peace notified the protective people,” 
Howell explained, ‘“‘and they sent me down 
to see him.’’ They turned into the restau- 
rant and found a table and ordered before 
he continued. 

‘He told me about it just now,”’ he said, 
grinned a little. ‘It’s the kind of job that 
gets by sométimes. A man just takes a 
handful of money and beats it. No books 
to fix, nothing. Long as he keeps out of 
sight he’s safe enough. And this Grow’s had 
ten days’ start now. May be anywhere.” 

‘‘What’s the story?’’ Tope inquired, and 
Howell told him. 

“You see, they handle a lot of small ac- 
counts down there,”’ he explained. ‘‘A lot 
of the fishermen bank there. And they like 
to keep their money where they can get it, 
but they want interest too; so they buy 
Liberty Bonds and leave them in the safe- 
keeping department of the bank. Saves 
them hiring boxes, you see. Mostly they 
buy the four-and-a-quarters. Peace said 
there’d be three or four hundred thousand 
in the box sometimes, what with collateral 
on loans and small amounts left there by 
the depositors, and so on; and he says they 
usually kept them in ten-thousand-dollar 
bonds, and a few ones and fives along with 
them. Coupons don’t come due till Octo- 
ber, and unless a man wanted them to sell 
some bonds for him, they don’t have to 
bother much until then. But one of the 
tellers, fellow named Vane, went in there 
the other day to get two of the thousand- 
dollar bonds, and he opened the wrong 
envelope and found it full of paper instead 
of securities. Seems there’s about twenty- 
four of the ten-thousand-dollar bonds gone. 
Vane notified Peace, and Peace kept it 
quiet and told Vane to keep still about it, 
and called the protective people and they 
called me. And it looks like this Grow 
must have taken them.” 

‘*And he’s skipped?”’ Tope asked. 

‘He’s away on his vacation,’’ Howell 
replied. ‘‘Left the first of August.”’ 

* “That's the day old Willow was killed,” 
lope commented. ‘Don’t they know 
where Grow is supposed to be?”’ 

Howell shook his head. ‘He's got into 
the habit, last two-three years, of going 
away without saying where,”’ he explained. 
‘*Peace says he takes a car and starts out 
and just drives around. Last year he 
drove through to the coast and sold his car 
there and came back by train. They never 
know where he is till he gets back.” 

““What have you got on him?” 
asked. 

“Well,” Howell said, “‘he was supposed 
to have left the last of July; but he came 
into the bank about closing time the first of 
August, before the vaults were closed, and 
he poked around some. Didn’t have much 
to say to anybody, but he was always sort 
of dignified, keeping the rest of them from 
getting too casual with him. So they left 
him alone, didn’t ask any questions. He 
was in where the bonds were kept, and he 
came out and left the bank and that’s the 
last anyone’s seen of him. He could figure 
there’d be a good chance they wouldn’t find 
out about it till October, or till he didn’t 
come back. The ten-thousand-dollar bonds 
were in separate envelopes from the little 
stuff that they'd be likely to sell. That 
would give him a good start. He’s had bet- 
ter than ten days as it is.”’ 


**Don’t 


Tope 
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(Continued from Page 11) 


He added thoughtfully: ‘Of course, he 
may be all right. Don’t know what he'll 
say if we get him. Peace don’t want any 
warrant out for him; he says Grow’s a good 
man, valuable man; says there’s probably 
someone else we don’t know about. But as 
long as things are this way it’s good 
enough for me to try to find Grow.” 

“Got a good description of him?’’ Tope 
asked, and Howell nodded. 

“Yes,” he said. And what he added 
caught Tope’s attention, held it, lifted the 
beat of his thoughts to racing speed. 
“Yes,”’ said Howell. ‘‘He’s a little man, 
about five feet six, hundred and twenty 
pounds, blue eyes, wears spectacles when he 
works, brown hair and a beard.” 

“About five feet six, and he wears a 
beard!’’ Tope echoed after a moment. 

Howell nodded. And Tope abruptly 
rose, and his eyes were mildly keen. 

“Willow’s stand was right next to the 
Fishermen’s Trust,” he said. ‘There 
might be something in this thing for me.”’ 

Howell looked his surprise. ‘‘ You're not 
through your lunch,” he protested. 

Tope dropped a coin on the table. ‘That 
will fix it,”’ he replied. ‘‘I want to go down 
and talk to Peace again.” 


The bank president seemed glad to see 
Inspector Tope; he gave the policeman a 
cigar. ‘What can I do for you?” he asked. 
“Anything new on poor old Willow?” 

The inspector eyed his cigar. ‘There 
might be,’’ he confessed. ‘I’m feeling 
around in the dark, trying anything. I 
heard about your trouble here. Any way 
the two things could be hooked up?” 

Peace hesitated, laughed uncertainly. 
“Trouble here?”’ he parried. 

“Grow,” said Tope. 

“Oh!”’ Peace commented. ‘I suppose 
you inspectors do confide in one another.”’ 

“What sort of man is he?”’ Tope asked. 

“I was fond of Grow,”’ Peace said after a 
moment’s reluctance. ‘I’ve known him, 
brought him along for seme years. An able 
young man.” 

“Young man?”’ Tope echoed. 
he wore a beard.” 

Peace smiled. ‘‘He’s young, and he has 
the misfortune to look young,” he explained. 
“‘T wished to make him cashier; but I was 
afraid there might be objections to his 
youth, so I suggested that he raise a beard, 
cultivate a certain aloof dignity; in short, 
play a part. Such things are justifiable, I 
suppose.” 

Tope watched him with that curious 
blank gaze which he was apt to wear when 
his thoughts were racing. Peace seemed 
unconscious of this scrutiny. He was one of 
those efficient, clean-shaven, clear-eyed men 
who are so often found in positions of 
responsibility; and there was a certain 
stalwart breadth across the shoulders that 
seemed to contradict the thickness about 
his waist. ‘‘Grow is small, too,’ he ex- 
plained, when Tope remained silent. ‘‘ An 
inch or so shorter than I am even.” 

“You —looked after him,”’ Tope repeated. 

““Yes,”’ Peace agreed. ‘“‘Of course, we 
weren't intimate, outside of the bank; I 
know nothing of his life except that I hap- 
pen to know he wasn’t married. Rather a 
high-strung man. That’s why he liked to 
get clear out of touch with the bank on his 
vacations. Howell may have told you.” 

“Yes,”’ Tope agreed. 

“Young Vane knew him rather well,” 
Peace suggested. ‘‘He may be able to help 
you.”’ He smiled. ‘As a matter of fact,” 
he said, ‘‘he and Grow look enough alike to 
be brothers. That’s why I suggested to 
Grow to raise a beard, so our depositors 
wouldn't confuse them.” 

“‘Oh, they did confuse them?” 

““Yes,’’ Peace told him. “It happened 
now and then. Like to talk to Vane?” 

‘*Don’t want to bother him,”’ Tope pro- 
tested. 

Peace shook his head. ‘Quite all right,” 
he insisted, and pressed a button, sent a 


“T heard 


summons. While they waited he asked 
abruptly, ‘But what makes you think there 
might be any connection between our 
trouble and poor old Willow—what sort of 
connection?” 

Tope seemed to hesitate. ‘‘Why, I don’t 
know as I’d go that far,” he confessed. 
“T’m just feeling around for what I can 
find, that’s all. His stand was handy by, 
and he banked here and all. Funny the 
way things work sometimes.”’ 

Then Vane came in. Peace introduced 
them to each other, dismissed them both 
together. ‘‘Give Inspector Tope as much 
time as he wants, Vane,” he directed. “‘ You 
can take him into the board room.” And 
to Tope: “‘Let me know if there’s anything 
else you want.” 

“Why, I will,’ the inspector replied. 
“Yes, I'll let you know.” 

He and Vane went out together, and 
Vane led the inspector into an adjoining 
room, where they were secluded, a long 
table between them. Tope sat down at this 
table and he drummed upon it with the 
fingers of both hands, sitting in a fashion 


* curiously alert and poised; but his eyes at 


first were idle, fixed upon nothing at all. 
Vane, across from him, waited patiently; 
he lighted a cigarette, he shifted his po- 
sition, he stubbed out that cigarette and set 
a match to another one; and the inspector 
seemed at last to remember the other’s 
presence, for he looked at the young man 
with some attention. 

“You and Mr. Grow look alike, do you?”’ 
he asked casually. 

Vane, who had been ill at ease, seemed at 
this surprised. ‘“‘Why, no,” he replied. 
“No, I never thought so. About the same 
size, perhaps.” 

“People ever mistake you for him, call 
you by his name?” 

“No,” Vane insisted. 

And Inspector Tope said casually, 
heard they did.” 

Vane colored with something like in- 
dignation. ‘‘No, sir,” he said positively. 

“You see him in here that afternoon?”’ 
Tope asked. ‘Afternoon of the first of 
August?” 

Vane shook his head. ‘I'd been away on 
my vacation,” he replied. ‘‘ Didn’t get back 
till the next day. No, I didn’t see him.” 

“Heard about his coming in, didn’t 
you?” 

**Oh, yes.” 

““Anybody talk to him?” 

“Why, a word or two, possibly. 
never had much to say.” 

The inspector studied the young man. 
“You and he pretty good friends, weren’t 
you?” he asked, faint surprise in his yoice. 

“Well, yes,”” Vane admitted grudgingly. 
“Yes, we saw a lot of each other up to a 
couple of years ago. Then we drifted apart 
somehow. He began to put on dog.” 

“*How’s that?”’ Tope asked. 

“Well, it was just when he was made 
cashier,’ Vane explained; ‘‘just before. 
He grew a beard on his vacation two years 
ago, and after he came back he was different. 
Discouraged any intimacy in the bank. 
Acted as though he was afraid someone 
would call him by his first name—upstage.”’ 

““Upstage?”’ the inspector repeated. 

“Yes; offish —conceited—sort of a snob.’’ 

Tope considered the young man. ‘You 
ever been on the stage?’’ he asked. 

Vane looked surprised. ‘‘Why, amateur 
theatricals. Why?” 

“I noticed that word you used —upstage.”’ 

“We have a show down here every year,”’ 
Vane explained. ‘‘ Everybody takes a hand 
in it. I directed last year’s show.” He 
smiled. ‘Played the female lead.” 

“‘Everybody in it, eh?’’ Tope asked. 
And at the other’s nod he suddenly rose, 
and there was more than the usual alert- 
ness in his bearing. ‘‘Much obliged,” he 
said. “‘I guess that’s all. How do I get 
out of here?”’ 

Vane was a little surprised at this abrupt 
departure. He showed Tope the way to the 


“Ta 


He 
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street and returned to his cage, the matter 
staying in his mind. He felt a vague un- 
easiness; there is bound to be, for a while, a 
certain tension in a bank which has been 
robbed. 

But Tope was not thinking about the 
bank’s loss. He had taken a taxicab across 
the city to the Institute for the Care of the 
Blind. 


This occurred toward the middle of the 
week. When Inspector Tope reported at 
headquarters on the following Monday he 
found a peremptory summons from Presi- 
dent Peace. He had seen the bank man 
once during the intervening days, going 
with Howell to urge upon him the ad- 
visability of making public the fact of the 
robbery and that Grow was being looked 
for. Peace had at length permitted himself 
to be convinced of the wisdom of this 

“T hate to do it,” he protested. ‘I've 
always liked Grow; he’s been almost like 
my son. I’ve done little things for him.’ 
He smiled. “Why, I even gave him a suit 
of clothes his last birthday. Intimate 
things like that. This hurts me.” 

Inspector Howell said logically, “If he’s 
all right he’ll see the papers and come back.”’ 

“Certainly,” the other agreed. ‘‘ But it 
will always stand against his reputation. A 
thing to explain.’’ He added helplessly 
“The whole affair is a hideous blow to me 
But you must do as you think wise.”’ 

Since then Inspector Tope had not seer 
Peaee, and he responded to this morning’: 
summons as soon as it was possible to do so 
He was delayed for a while by the necessity 
of placating three or four reporters. They 
came to complain about a story which had 
appeared in the Journal’s Sunday editions 
the day before. It was signed by Person, a 
staff man and a friend of Tope’s, and it had 
served to revive interest in the mystery of 
Willow’s death. The burden of this story 
was that old Willow, sitting on his high 
stool in his shop by the water front, had 
been accustomed to keep a sort of diary. 
Few people understood, Person explained, 
that blind folk had a system of writing by 
perforating a sheet of paper in certain 
patterns and combinations; and Willow, 
he said, was an adept at this. He continued 

Willow used 
shorthand of his own in this diary; like Samuel 
Pepys of old, he was not content to rely for 
secrecy upon the medium itself, but added to its 
complications by abbreviations, words fron 
other languages, and what appear to be code 
words of his own devising 

The blind man was a close observer, and his 
candy stand was so located that there was a 
constant flow of people past his window. He 
learned to know them. Unable to trust to the 
sense of sight, he developed, little by littl 
other faculties to such a point that he was able 
to recognize a passer by his step, by his voice 
when he spoke, and sometimes even by his odor 

lhe right to publish Willow's diary has beer 
acquired exclusively by the Journal, and in 
stallments will appear in later The 
diary, begun some twenty years ago, is con 
tinued up to a few days before his death. Willow 
made his notes day by day in his shop, upor 
loose sheets; and he later had these sheet 
bound into large ledgerlike volumes, which have 
come into the hands of the police. The early 
a present a curiously vivid picture of the 
ife of the city as Willow sensed it from his high 
stool, and the interest becomes cumulative us 
the record approaches the present time, 


seems also to have a sort of 


Issues. 


The other reporters, berating Tope, com- 
plained that he had permitted Person access 
to information which had not been given 
them; but Tope put them off with the 
statement that Person had dug out this 
story for himself, deserved the preference 
He escaped from them at last and hurried 
to respond to Peace’s summons. 

President Peace, it appeared, had also a 
complaint to make; he also objected to 
the publication in the Journal of the pas- 
sages from Willow’s memoirs. He seemed 
to attach a great deal of weight to the 
matter. “You must see,” he protested, 
“that as the executor of Willow’s estate I 
should have been notified that the police 
had taken these papers from his apartment,” 

Continued on Page 133 
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A MAN, the most acceptable gift is the practical one. A HICKOK Belt of fine 
ard leather, with Buckle and Beltogram of Hickok Plate, Master Plate, or 
erling Silver will give him more real pleasure than you ever thought possible. 
For it is the kind of a gift he would select for himself. 
HICKOK Belts, Buckles and Beltograms are an essential part of every discriminating 
man’s wardrobe. He should have.a Belt harmonizing in color and style with every 
suit, and a Buckle and Beltogram to fit every occasion. 
The rich quality soft toned HICKOK Leathers are beyond compare -~ the ingenious 
designs and finished workmanship in HICKOK Buckles and Beltograms are the result 
of long experience. He knows the name HICKOK marks the best that money can buy. 
Be sure it is on your Gift. 
Encased in attractive Gift Boxes at leading Men’s Wear and Department Stores. Prices 


$2, $3, $5, $7 and up. 
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ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK CITY TORONTO 
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ECOGNITION of the Viva- 

tonal Columbia’s revolution- 

ary improvementin alltone effect 

is instantaneous, but the hearer 

will be especially impressed by 

the increased richness and au- 
thority of the bass notes. 

Once but faintly and blurringly 
heard, it is as if the veil of obscu- 
rity had been withdrawn from 
these notes, leaving them in full 
balance and perspective. The 
entire musical range has been 
widened, every limitation to 
perfect reproduction removed. 
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The Viva-tonal Columbia 


has found the chords once thought 


to be forever lost to the phonograph 


It is more than a phonograph. It is 
the successor to the phonograph—a 
true super-phonograph. 

It makes superb music even more 
superbly musical than any you ever 
before listened to on a phonograph. 

It gives to music a brilliance—a 
grandeur—that makes it almost in- 
distinguishable from that produced 
by musicians themselves playing in 
your actual presence. 

All that music is today, the Viva- 
tonal Columbia is. It is the orchestra 
itself playing; the voice singing—“‘like 


4 


Columbia New 


life itself.” Every vibrant passage, 
whether from the impassioned heights 
of intensest musical feeling, or from 
the cool, sombre depths of slow, sooth- 
ing melody, is rendered exactly as the 
composer meant it to be rendered. 
Hear the Viva-tonal Columbia. It 
will astonish and thrill you with its 
amazing volume, its wonderful inter- 
pretation of the ¢empo and rhythm of 
band and orchestra, its clarity and 
resonance, and the sheer beauty it can 
bring forth from those almost hidden 
grooves in the records you play on it. 
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Process Records — 


Viva-tonal Recording, Electrical Process 


The epoch-making process « 


f recording used in Columbia 


New Process Records is offered to the public by the Co- 


} 


lumbia Phonograph Company through arrangement with the 


Western Electric Company 


The dealer who will « 


Columbia for you will also play for you these vastly 


nstrate the Viva-tonal 
} 


superior Columbia New Process Records 
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ITHOUT SCRATCH 


COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPH COMPANY PEN, 
1819 Broadw 5 


ay, New York 
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Viva-tonal Columbia 


Model 810. . . $300 


(Decorated Brown 
Mahogany) 


Model 800. . . $275 


(Two-Tone Walnut) 
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Viva-tonal Columbia 
Model 710. . . $175 


(Decorated Brown 
Mahogany) 


Model 700. . . $160 


(Two-Tone Walnut) 
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Viva-tonal Columbia 
Medel 611... $115 
(Decorated #' alnut) 
Model 607... . $90 


(Two-Tone Brown 
Mahogany) 
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STYLE No. 1615—A 


Only spring needle knit 
underwear fits like this 


This spring needle knit underwear does not bulge 
or gape at the knee, seat or elbow 


There’s one unfailing test of underwear. 
How does it fit and feel? There’s a definite 
mechanical reason why Allen-A always fits 
weil—why it does not gape or bulge with use. 
All Allen-A underwear is knit on spring 
needle machines patented. The knitting loops 
are drawn tight as the garment is made. 
There is an actual mile more yarn in each 
Allen-A garment. The stretch is in the 
not inthe yarn. Henceit always 
springs back to shape. 


Ww eave itself 


suE 


ALLEN-A 





COMPA 


Allen-A underwear always keeps the same, 
sleek, elastic comfort that will make you smile 
the first time you wear it. Go to an Allen-A 
dealer now, for a real custom-fitting. 


Ask for this spring needle knit underwear 
that is made to fit all over—chest, waist, your 
favorite length leg and sleeve too. 

If your own dealer can’t supply you, a post 
card will bring you the name of one who can. 
Please write us. 

NY 


KENOSHA, wes. 


- 


POPPCOP OR 
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Hosiery 


for men, women and children 


Underwear 


Spring needle knit and athletic 
style—for men and boys only 










OA. A. ¢ 


Something new in 


Fall Hosiery 
We make silk Socks sheer and 
heavy weight, plain and fancy 


patterns. Also wool with Eng 
lish rib, plain and nobby pat 


terns. Try Allen-A Socks, to 


50¢ to $1.50 per pair 
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(Continued from Page 128 
The nodded 


That’s right,” he assented 


inspector 


almost humt 


‘Il over 





hat. You see, we're trying to find some 
thing in the diary that wil ve us a lead « 
vhy he was killed. It will be turned over 
to you when we’re done.” 

‘But in the meantime,’ Peace point 


t. “it 
uch a thing has some commercial valus 


ru 


is being exploited in 
In any case, its publication without my 
is irregular. The 
museum will have a right to hold me a 
ountable for it, and for any loss they 
And he added positively, 
feel forced to insist that its publication be 
stopped and all this material handed « 
to me.”’ 

Tope said mildly, ‘I doubt if we can let 


There m: 


onsent trustees of the 


suffer.” 


it go till we’ve examined it al! 
be something there something about his 
private life.” 

Peace displayed some 
surd!”’ he protested 


was just a crime of violence, 


‘Ab- 
* The old man’s deat! 
the 


ome drunken tough in the neighborhood 


irritation 


WOrk Ol 


obviously, for the sake of the money in his 
pocket,” 
‘Tope “TH 


ay,’ he promised 


tell them 
‘But 


rose What you 
it’s up to head 


juarters si 





‘There ought not to be any difficul 





Peace insisted. “I am clea 





rignts. 
‘Well, there’s another thing,” 
inspector thoughtfully. “It 
if maybe Willow had a sheet or two in his 
pocket when he was killed. He'd keep this 
diary every day. It runs right 
days before he died 


said the 


} t 
LOOKS LO Me as 


up to two 


» 
But it stops there So 
e 


it looks to me there was some of 
pocket, and whoever killed him tool 
along.” 

Peace hesitated, studying the mar 

*You’ve searched 
oughly 7” he 

*Yes,”’ said Tope. 
He put down the name 
of every man he spoke to, some days. He 
had your name in it, right along, toward the 
end. He could tell you by the smell, M: 
some kind of a perfume y i 


OU Used 


his apartment thor 
asked 
‘You see, this was 


business with him 





Peace 


Peace seemed to color, laughed ur 


certainly. 
suggested 


**So it’s safe to say,” Tope ontinued, 


‘Shaving soap, probably,” he 


“*1 don’t use perfume.” 


‘that he kept this record right up to the 


time he started home that n 





don’t see where that last sheet is, unless t! 
man that nailed him took it 
**You’ve worked out the last pages, have 
you?”’ Peace asked, and the inspecto 
nodded 
“Ves 
Peace 
curiously reluctant 
it?’’ he suggested 
‘*Guess not,’’ Tope replied 


Don't seem to be anything there 
and tone became 


‘Isn’t in the sh 


his 


hesitated, 


wD, IS 


“No des} 
there, or any place he'd be likely to le 4 
nodded. ‘It’s 


there,”’ he agreed. Then someone knocked 





Peace not likely 
on the door, and Peace called a summons 
and Vane came in-- Vane, the teller, who 
looked like Grow. He had a sheaf of papers 
in his hand, and he waited while the } 
dent dismissed Tope. 

“I’m going to insist that you hand this 
material over to me, inspector,’ i 
‘And if you find the missing sheet I'll ex 
pect that Anything that belongs to 
old Willow is my responsibility.” 

‘You didn’t find anything in his box 
here?”’ Tope asked 


—_."- 


resi 


Pe all Sal 


too. 


‘I don’t know where the last of it car 
be,”’ the inspector sald half to himselt 


‘‘unless he hid it in the shop somewhert 
I'll take a look there first chance I get z 
“ou = 
Peace, and the inspector 
“T'll put it up to them,” 
He spoke a word of re 


expect to hear 


us he went out the door 

The little triangular shop in which Willow 
had spent so many years was a dal 
even upon a sunny day; there was 0! 
window in the front, and the glass-top] 
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) d these ere hadowed by tne 
tructure of the Elevated. But at night the 
I ©€ Was even darker lor the nearest 
eet lamp that upon the corner be- 
ond the bank nd there was no direct 
iuumination upon the front of tne shop at 


Willow used to keep the window glass 
his death 
that 


light there mig 


ean, but in the time since it had 
i a certain 
hat little 


So inside the shor 


nliatea . . , 
imulatec grime served 





to exclude w 
heen 
Diach por Ket: and 
Wednesday 


August, It was very warm 





two men crouching in the darkness there 
panted soft and now and then they 
shifted their cramped positions, and one of 
them occasion: arew ercniel 

ross his brow } Wi i night 





tne} had spent thus, and each one had beer 


warmer than the last But they were not 
They huddled in 


particularly impatient 


the d 


darkness with that stolid capacity for 
enduring discomfort which is the strength 


He 


ipat 


unimaginative endures 
without the 


It could 


nidden, save 


man 


bas f ant 
torment OF antl lon 


hardly be said that they were 


by the Garkness In which they 


were enfolded Chere was no place 


shop in which they might hide. The counter 


below the window stretched across the 
front of the place; the converging walls 
were lined with shelves on which Willow 
had been used to keep some of his wares; 
and the furniture consisted of Willow's 
high stool and the little stove and nothing 
more Inspector Tope sat behind the stove 


It was so small! that even though he sat on 


the floor, he was able to look across the top 
of the stove to the door that opened into 
His legs wert spread apart, ex- 
ther side of the 
and he had laid his re 


in front of him. This not for the 


tended across the floor on ¢ 


stove; volver across 


the stove 


readiness, but because in his pocket 


sake of 


it made waiting the more uncomfortable 





Inspector Howell was on his left and 
half under the 
lf the door should 


it would in swinging wide almost 


er nearer the door, 


ves uyalnst the wall 
be opened 
he needed only to rise to be 


door with his hand 





These two had on each succeeding night 
used great precautions in entering the shop 


ach time they waited till a telephone 


» box on the corner gave them 





he word each time a | uge moving van 
nad | [ a moment in front of the 
place all view from across the 
Wa 1) time a screen of apparently 

sual pedestrians had prevented their being 


‘ved from one direction or the other 
ach time their preca 
igil had been in ronight was half 
gone; they had made their way the 


shop toward ten o'clock in the evening; it 


utions and their 





\ Vain 


into 








was now half after one. By a little past 
four the street would begin to iy with 
dawn. Yet their stolid patience still en- 


dured unmoved 
And this night at last, about a 
before two o'clock in the mor:..-g, 


From their positions, low down near 


quarter 
someone 
came. 

the floor, they could not see across the street 
outside; but they heard someone pass by 
on the farther sidewalk. And Inspector 
Tope touched his companion lightly with a 
warning hand. There 
footsteps themselves, but the street had 
been empty for so long. So they listened a 
little more tensely; and by and by they 
heard the steps, or other steps, approach 


was nothing in the 


and draw near; and someone passed just 
outside the door. They had a vague silhou- 
ette of cap, head, shoulders— the silhouette 
of the head of a small man and waited 
minutes more. Tope wiped his brow with 
his hand. 
Perhaps five minutes, perhaps This 
time they heare nothing; but suddenly, 
nst the glass upper half of the door, 
as a man’s head and shoulders. He 


seemed to stand with his back against the 


ten. 


s head as though to 





aoe and he turned hil 

OOK thiS Way al i that for a long time, ora 
time seeming long. And then, though he 
did not move, they heard a faint s« ratch of 
metal on met [The man was unlocking 
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the door, his busy behind | 
They heard I 1 the 
opened an inch or two, and the man stood 
still, turning his head ag 

Chen, very quickly, he was inside, and 
the door was shut behind him; and he was 
on his knees, peering out through the glass 


and the \ 
and stre ssfully 


Inspec tor Tope i 


benind tne stove sat 


still, ina calm and philosophic way; Howell, 
under the shelves, had risen on one knee 
id crouched there, two arm lengths away 





id the newcomer waited, ji 


t within the 





oor, his breath coming more slowly now 
it became at last inaudible And ther 
began to move, to busy himself some 
mysterious wise; they heard little sound 


as though he were setting objects d 


the tloor Afterward he rose and began to 
take [from the ounter and the shelves 
packets Of cigars and cigarettes and cand 

and the like, breaking them open in the 


darkness there, tossing the contents aside 


heaping the wrappers together in the corner 
between the counter and the wall He 
worked rapidly; there was a fever of haste 
in his movements, something frantic in the 


silhouette he made as he rose now and then 
to his full height 
By and by he had emptie 
that farth and he 
those beneath which Inspector Howell was 
the end the 


Howell, beneath the shelves 


against the light outside 


d the shelves on 





Wall, wssed back to 


So In matter was 
precipitated 
pressed himself as « against 
but the touched his 
the other’s knee encountered h 


nstantly, before the 


+ 


lose as might be 
the wall; other's foot 
isarm; and 
nspector could move 
the marauder sprang free and cried out, and 
an orange flame split the darkness deafer 
ngly, and other flames, so that the little shop 
was full of the darting fires of an inferno 

A moment of this 

without word or cry; and then the 

little man sprang to the door and wren hed 
it wide 

Inspector 


harply 


all in a smothered 


silence 


lope still behind the stove 
= Stop!” \ pistol lanced at 
nim lll shoot!”’ he cried 

The little man would have fled; he made 
But Inspector Tope was not 
empty threats. He was as 
His steady finger drew 


Spoke s 


“Stop or 


a move 
to 
good as his word 
the trigger 


Lo go 
one mankt 


home 


‘| checked back on him,” said Inspe ctor 
Tope. He was comfortably relaxed in the 
hospital bed, with a patch of plaster on his 
temple and a bandage on his leg. *‘ He did 
a lot of talking, and when I got started on 
him, | checked it back.” 

The man beside the bed was Person, th« 
reporter ‘he urged, grinning 
‘] went through for you, did your faking 
Now it’s up 


‘Come clean,’ 


without any questions at all 
to you r 

The inspector smiled gently. ‘‘ There 
nothing much to bank on in the things | 
got,”’ he confessed. ‘“‘He’d said he came 
back from New York on the ten o'clock. | 
couldn't find that anybody saw him on that 
train, and there were some on the train that 
knew him 

‘*He'd given Grow a suit of clothes, and 
he got Grow to wear a beard, and he k 
something about make-up. Enough to start 
with, allowing he’d practice by 
alone. I 
tailor made him one from the same clo 


Was 


new 


himself 
The 


th he 


checked back on the suit 
gave Grow. 

**He looked bigger than Grow; broader: 
fatter. He had been, up to a year or two 
ago. Then he dieted; but he told the tailor 
to pad his shoulders and his vest so he'd 
look the same. Said a man in his job had 
to have an air of solid respectability 

‘“And his chauffeur lost a peen hammer 
about the first of the month. He’s had to 
get a new one.” 

Person laughed 
much of that.” 

‘*We don’t need a jury now,”’ Tope re 
minded him regretfully But that’s what 
bothered me. I did some guessing.” 

He hesitated, thinking back. ‘*1 couldn't 
*Butif | was right 


\ jury wouldn't think 


be sure,”’ he confessed 


Continued on Page 135 


could hear him breathing hard 





they put so 
much confort 
into such a 
smart shoe! 
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Chosen for the famous Model Home at the 


Sesquicentennial Exposition — a notable 
tribute to-the rare flavor of these foods 


Beneath this huge replica of the Liberty Bell of 
1776, the great crowds pass daily to the entrance of 
the Sesquicentennial Exposition in Philadelphia 
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Ask for LIBBY’S oe Wy 
when you buy the following foods » Tye 


Fruits, Vegetables Canned Meats Milk 
Sliced Pineapple Cooked Corned Beef Evaporated Milk 


’ . ; The achievements of the world in sci 
} Crushed Pineapple Roast Beef Condensed Milk : | 


7 I nea i rafts 
Peaches, Pe ars Vie nn S\aGUSaALeE . ’ : 
*s Beet 10 ; Pickles, Condiments ire now on view at the Sesquice 
pricots ee? Steak ani nitions . 
Cherries, Royal Anne Hamburger Steak Catchup r : | Expos 1 in Philadelphia 
Cherries, Maraschino Veal Loaf Chili Sauce j marking one hundred and fifty vears 
Fruits for Salad Meat-wich Spread Mustard ’ r * on Mite is 
Plun S, Apples Chtlt Con Carne Queen Olives Spanis! th lebrate Mi H 
oe lebrz : 
nail anate iced Mia S01’ St 1 Oliv pani s . 
Apple Butter Corned Beef Hash Stuffed Olives (Spa pl by « ts \ F 
1 a arr Cees Olive O1t (Spanish 
Ik es, Jams Lune 7 neue Ri Ol; A a if 1 f it 
Strawberries Ox Toncue pe lives (Californi 
. Pickles aie 
Raspberries Genuine Deviled Ham Sweet Pickles 
Sour Pickl W } I I 100 
Loganb rries Potted Veat sour CKIes 
Blackberries Bonele Chicken Sweet Mixe 1 Pickles be { 
iia ne Pasted Chickiie Sweet Mustard Pickle M H i 
Asparagus Sliced Dried Beef Dill Pickles t Wit 
Spinach Sliced Bacon Sweet Relish if ) } O00 
Back and Beans Mince Meat Sweet Cauliflower cross t } 
Tomatoes Plum Pudding Sweet Onions \ f An f 
Sweet Potatoes Mexican Tamales Chow Chow he w : t 
ai . | 
Sauer Kraut Bouillon Cubes Salmon f flavor I 
: ’ 
Tomato Soup Beef Extract Red Alaska Salmon wl ' 


Partial List) 


1 rich blend of good things to 
eat—more than sixteen choice 


Libby’s Mince 


t I bby 
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then I was sure of some things. I was suré 
that he’d be worried by hearing W W 


kept a diary. You helped out there. Wy 
made him think Willow did. And I knew 
if I’d guessed right that he’d be part 
worried about the last page of that dia 
Willow might have named him in it. And 
| let him think it might be in the s} ” 

He added, fitting in the keystone If he 
came and tried to get it, 
the other things more I never 
thought he might try to burn it up, th 
he did. } 


that would make 


count 





If he didn’t come, there wasn’t ; 
harm; and if he did, that ended things.” 





dropping a palm over his hand on the 
wheel. Willie returned at once to the gray 
end of the party; he went to bed, and, 
sleeping far into the afternoon, 
New York for a very late dinner alone on a 
roof; his thoughts were a confusion of Rose 
Brincker, Eliza and very early f 

The subject of early Americana h 
monly furnished him with a retreat from 
vexatious personal affairs; it had lulled his 
mind, filled it with pleasant speculations 
plans and abstractions; but 
appeared to have withdrawn its benefits 
from him. He thought, for example, of 
primitive pine and oak furniture with ex- 
asperation; the image of a court cupboard 
filled him with angry derision. His old 
doubts of glass came back, and he deter- 
ad kept 


reached 






suddenly, t 


mined to sell at once what pieces he} 
hidden for himself. It was all 
Unreasonably, he 
Rose not only with the three-back sofa, but 
with the whole affair of antiques, and dis- 
missed them together from his 

Instead, he thought of Eliza Grinling, 
not pretty, but engaging. Willie recalled 
now that she’d been a very appealing child 
But it was probable all tl 


he saw her in imagination, reckless and hard 


artificial, pre- 


posterous., associated 


head. 





at would be lost 


and sterile, spending her years with stained 
fatal to 
old dignities and traditions and personal 
integrity. Linton Grinling, it was plain, 
hadn't been able to control her. He was too 





a) 


The times were like that, 


fingers. 


young. But, perhaps, something, or rather 
someone, would save her before it was too 
late. 

The next day Govrosky came to see him 
“T wanted you to know the news already,” 
he proceeded; moving out in the 
country. To Mintzel by Penns) 
easy a half hour from Lancaster. Mr 
Gerald, those country dealers are getting 
all the money. It’s a sin what they ask 
People go crazy about prices in the country 
who wouldn’t give a half in New York. It’s 
all near a plant, but that they never seem 
to learn. They think they're 
Stiegel plate now or a bottle nobody else 
has seen. And the auctions! Mr. Geral 
such a money for a blue-flint sugar bow! 
without a piece in the side, two fingers you 
could put through it. And the Jersey glass, 
it’s hardly cool before it goes up. And the 
quilts for fifty and sixty dollars al! nice and 
clean, and why shouldn't they be?”’ 

It might be an excellent idea, 
Gerald admitted. ‘I'd find it very con- 
venient with you there, you could tell me 
so much. Govrosky, we could hel; 
auctions, don’t you think? I mean make 
their stock, as you'd call it, more interest- 


“we're 





lvania. It’s 








finding a 











those 


ing. At the same time we would have the 
advantage of these prices you are so indig- 





nant about. Yes, it’s a splendid idea. I 
send out some things that you can find in 
farmhouses back of the hills. As a matter 
of fact, I have an open dresser now, In wal- 
nut, Govrosky, with scalloped ends and the 
side boards running down in stiles. Very 
early. But with a brushing of acid, a little 
alcohol, if it isn’t smooth enough, 
earlier. Do you need money?” 
“Thank you, Mr. Gerald, I come up to 
see you about it. With three thousand dol- 
lars, for six months I would be easy. 
Sara—she says the country would no | 


it will be 
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Perse n nodded il can see all that 
Ti ‘ ‘R ? j 
yree bu A 1 you think- 
£z it m in the 7°? 
tie was the onl Willow had,” 
1 ope explained Where there’s ak lling, I 
take 0k at the dead man’s 
riends. Most murders come out of too 
! h intimacy. So 1 was already wonder- 
g about him, even before Vane told me 
bout the theatricals. And that fitted in 
with the heard ” 
| d 


He'd have made a great actor,’’ Person 


mmented 


Yes, sir,” ’ ‘A dozen men 


k, and he was Grow to 


lope agreed 


saw him in the bar 


l 
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rish her 


than peri 


1 | is going to Europe for 
the study of her musies.’’ That financial 
arrangement was quickly concluded. Gov- 
, where actual indebtedness was con- 
Willie had lent him 
they 
they were satisfied to let 


Govrosky’s good will furnish the interest 
of old 


rosky 
cerned, was scrupulous 
even larger sums: were promptly 
paid, althoug! 

‘You 
rusted iron,’’ Willie Gerald instructed him; 
‘“‘farm bells and barn hinges, and some ox 

‘kes. Rows of unimportant flasks, and a 
pile of indifferent hooked rugs and maga- 
zines of dresses like cabbages and turnips. 
You ought to have a lot of late Sandwich 


and a collection of old pistols; 





must have a great d 


yes, and the 
Norma in black ring- 
And then, 
always keep one or two 


early Currier prints 
lets and Adele 


put not in 


with azure eves 


sight, 





really good small pieces. You will probably 
have to buy them in the city When you 
think you have the right person in your 
place bring one out. You can either do it 
reluctantly, and insist, for a while, that it’s 
not for sale; or you can like your customer, 

yu can get confidential and, though you 
were saving whatever it happened to be, 
let him have it.” 

‘*Mr. Gerald,”’ Govrosky announced sol- 
emnly, “‘if you would be my partner, Pier- 
ponts Morgan would be nothing with us. 
Look, Mr. Gerald, we could have a chain of 
antique stores from California to Maine. 
We'd run anyone from the business. Shops 
for repairs bigger as the railroads there'd 
be, and express trucks between Phiiadel- 
phia to New York and Chicago.” 

What, Willie Gerald demanded, gave 
Govrosky even the shadow of an idea that 
he was interested in antique stores? “On 
the contrary, it makes me ill to think of 
them. Do I have to tell you again that I 
detest work?” 

An uneasy smile passed over Govrosky’s 
face. ‘‘ You always have your joke at me,” 
he protested. ‘‘ You are the sharpest dealer 
in it all the antique dealings. And it does 
credit to the business, with you such a 
gentleman. I tell Mrs. Govrosky, he has 
suspenders with a silk we couldn't afford to 
make a dress from it. Suspenders! And 
with gold buckles already.”’ 

Willie Gerald nodded shortly. 
by. If you don’t cure yourself of thinking 
I’m a dealer I'll furnish you with proof.” 
When the runner was gone Willie thought 
with amusement of this family in the Penn- 
sylvania Dutch countryside. Probably 
Gov rosky had secured a small brick or stone 
house set back from a main road; a house 
with a porch on its side screened by a grape 
arbor; there would be a barn, certainly, 
that he would fill with the dusty ruins of 
collapsed and largely worthless antique 
furniture; and the Govrosky children 
would have the unique experience of seeing 
the cows from which milk came. They 
would be happy there, he decided; it would 
do them, in time, an immeasurable amount 
of good. He wondered, should the time be 
long enough, if it would transform the Gov- 
roskys completely. Would the soil take 
them back to itself and set stronger bodies, 
clearer eyes, on the future generations. 

He was at a dinner and the highly orna- 
mental woman on his left asked what had so 


ply absorbed him. ‘I was thinking of 
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every one of them. None of them thought 
anything different 
used to seeing him as they were to seeing 
Grow 

‘But the way 
thing to a blind man,”’ 
said thoughtfully: ‘It 


Peace 


Yet they were as much 


you look don’t mean any 
he added. And he 
must 
after he come out of 
the bank, everything done with so smoot} 
to have old Willow call him by name. Yes 
sir, it must have hit him hard.” 

‘Mighty hard 
make him go kill Willow 

“Takes a big patch sometimes,” 
Tope, ‘‘to cover up a little hole.” 


have given 


quite a shock, 


,’ Person agreed, ‘‘to 





said 


giving up the city and living on a farm,” he 
replied. ‘“‘I’d marry a farmer’s daughter, 
we'd have eleven children and get up at a 
quarter to four, standard time, every morn- 
ing. I would be a liberal farmer and let my 
wife have all the money from the chickens 
and milk, and I wouldn't ask her and our 
eldest daughter to drag the plow.”’ She 
turned a polished shoulder on him, and 
Willie heard her say to the man beyond 
that the Government was not half severe 
enough with the radicals who were bent on 


the destruction of its prosperity and society. 


It was soon after that he saw John Price, 
Eliza's father, at the Racquet Club. “I get 
very bad reports of you,” the elder said; 
‘at riots on Long Island. But, in addition, 
Eliza said you were severe about her being 
there. So I suppose it’s all right. I sent her 
down to South Carolina, with Isabella, in 
This will be a hard year for 
her, but that’s no excuse for the Brimmer- 
hofs. I did call Cheyney Grant up and say 
he must be crazy. Oh, yes, I nearly for- 
got—seeing you brought it back to me 
Eliza said why don’t you come and see 
them at Belrive. Isabella would like to 
have you, too, I’m certain. I've got ten 
thousand acres along the Ashley River and 
you specially will appreciate the house. 
But I warn you beforehand, the furniture 
is comfortable.” 

Willie Gerald thanked him. “If it can 
be managed, I'll go,”’ he said at once. “I’ve 
been in New York too long and seen the 
same people too often. It would be splen- 
did to get away from myself as well.” 

Nothing, he thought, in a compartment 
on a train South, could have been happier. 
He liked Isabella Price, in spite of her ar- 
ticulate desire to improve the condition of 
the negro, and Eliza, he added, had inter- 
ested him extremely. She owned the de- 
sirable youth of Freda Renant and the 
background and resources, largely magni- 
fied, of Rose. Gerald enjoyed, as well, the 
painted iron chair and stationary wash- 
stand, the berths, of the Pullman car. Late 
Pittsburgh he called them, thankful to be 
away from more exploited periods. His new 
distaste for antiques, he found, had not 
diminished. He saw them, as it were, from 
the wrong side of the door, where all 
the lies and makeshifts and pretensions 
were visible. Such collecting had become 
fashionable and the inevitable hypocrisy 
followed. Willie Gerald smiled at the extra- 
ordinary competitive prices he’d had no 
small part in establishing. In the end, 
though, what was rare and beautiful would 
maintain its value. He finished a cigarette, 
decided instantly against reading and 
switched off the light, falling immediately 
to sleep. 

He reached Charleston early in the morn- 
ing and discovered that Isabella Price had 
sent a car for him, and he continued his 
journey into the country. The automobile 
turned into a road that led through reaches 
of oak; he saw a little old church with a 
low brick wall in a cleared grove; there 
were negro cabins, countless negroes; and 
he came on a gang of prisoners in stripes 
working on a bank under the bright bird- 
like eyes of two deputy sheriffs with maga- 
He couldn't 


consequence. 


zine rifles across their knees. 
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remember a more dismal scene. But be- 
yond he was driven into a long lane bor- 
dered with aged water oaks which, looped 
and trailing with Spanish moss, made a 
dark ceiling above. At the end he could see 
a white house set up on brick columns, with 
a narrow, long portico. There was a 
second-story porch, innumerable bright 
vines, vivid flowers, but almost no grass at 
all. The sandy ground was gray and bare. 
From somewhere came the incredibly bril- 
liant and varied singing of a mocking bird. 

It was, Willie Gerald felt, a different 
world from New York; the color was dif- 
ferent; the very air was not the same. He 
was aware, without being able to define it, 
of a sharp and tragic beauty, a somber and 
threatening charm. The lane, the trees 
smothered in moss, the house, were 
strangely aloof. Gerald had the sensation 
of an impending thunderstorm. 

Isabella Price rose up from a long chair 
on the portico. She said it was really 
heroic of Willie to have come so far. ‘Eliza 
will be delighted; she never for an instant 
thought you'd do it. If you actually want 
to rest, Belrive is the place. I hope you like 
batter bread and juleps made of brandy. 
Because if you don’t you'll leave tomor- 
row. There’s Eliza.” 

“All I can say,”’ Eliza announced, ‘‘is 
that New York must have been frightful. 
Or else you’re hiding from the law.” He 
recognized that already she was rested. 
‘“‘But now you are here you can row me up 
and down the Ashley River in a bateau. 
It’s square at both ends and heavier than 
the Leviathan.’’ At lunch she explained 
what they did. ‘‘We get up when we please 
and fish all day. Not what you’re used to. 
Not at all. You have a line tied to the end 
of a bamboo pole and sleep beside the river. 
Now and then you'll catch a fish and, if it’s 
over two inches, keep it. There’s a boy with 
lunch you can’t possibly wake up, so you 
g¢ it out of the box yourself. And then 
you have Annor at five o’clock. It’s a 
plantation custom.” “Faasked when he got 
supper. 

“At nine, sometimes. Whenever Isa- 
bella can tear us away from fishing we go to 
see her negroes in their nice industrial 
school. Father and I want her put under a 
spendthrift trust. We're afraid she'll give 
everything to the colored race.” 

Isabella Price was slightly annoyed. ““My 
dear Willie,” she proceeded, ‘‘where can 
you find a family that understands the im- 
portance of abstract social good? I mean 
in one of its members. I give you my word 
that anything except cold selfishness is 
looked on as a form of madness. I'll take 
you to the school myself and you can see 
what we are doing. When Eliza gets a 
camellia in her hair she thinks her duty to 
South Carolina is discharged. But John 
simply cannot go into a community and 
take up thousands of acres without some 
responsibility to his neighbors.” 

The following morning, accordingly, 
Mrs. John Price took Gerald to her en- 
dowed industrial school for negroes. He 
was, in consequence, impressed by the 
power, the potentialities, of virtually un- 
limited money. The school was more mod- 
ern, generally better, than many widely 
advertised institutions for white children 
in the North. The three single-story build- 
ings were both sightly and highly practi- 
cal, the grounds were spacious, the truck 
gardens for the pupils admirably worked. 
Willie Gerald’s appreciations were genuine, 
but in the carpenter shop he was absorbed. 

“You see,’’ Isabella ran on, “‘they are 
making what I call cabin furniture. It is 
plain and strong, perfect for the use it gets.” 
Fascinated, Willie watched a densely black 
boy finishing a table almost identical with 
the stand Matthew Wilson had paid two 


| hundred and ninety dollars for at a sale. 


It was, naturally, different in minor points; 
but the execution, the feeling, was the same. 
With its newness lost, its edges softened, it 
would be a perfect example of the earliest 
Colonial furniture. He went to another who 
was turning the oak legs for a chair, a 
rough sausage turning with a terminal ball. 
A third was laying half columns on an oak 
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box covered with a rude carving of con 
ventionalized daisies. 

Here, he realized, primitive furniture 
was being fashioned by primitive minds, 
for a primitive use. “But this,” he said to 
Isabella Price, ‘is miraculous. You can’t 
know what is going on. Let me tell 
you ’ Then abruptly he stopped. 
Perhaps it would be as well not to explain 
his discovery to her. “I mean, this furni- 
ture is really well made,” he continued. 
t will last. You ought to have an ex- 
hibition North. No’’—he decided against 
that—‘“‘it would end by making your school 
self-conscious. The first thing you know 
they’d have a chorus and be singing spirit- 
uals. Isabella, let me take some of this. I 
can sell it for you at a very pleasant profit 
and, perhaps, create a large demand for it. 
You can either let your negroes keep the 
money or turn it generally back into the 


school.” 


The river made a bend where Willie Ger- 
ald sat with Eliza fishing; the water, with- 
out a ripple, held the exact reflections of 
their long dipping poles; it was so still they 
could hear the cows cropping the grass in 
the meadow beyond the Ashley. They were 
under an oak tree and the limbs were so 
low that Eliza said she felt like a bird. She 
had on a blue cotton dress torn by black- 
berry thorns, and not much else. The boy 
who had carried the fishing poles and lunch 
was asleep and four very small fish were 
stiff in death in a tin can. It wasn’t sport, 
Willie considered, but it was extremely 
soothing. Eliza was simpler than he’d have 
expected; she had managed to preserve 
many of the attractive manners, the frank 
curiosity, of a child. But, together with 
that, she had a sufficient sophistication. 

He began idly to speculate about Eliza 
Grinling and marriage; for, of course, she 
would marry again. She had admitted that. 
Probably the man she chose next would be 
markedly older than herself, and the chance 
was that she’d only love him moderately, 
if, eventually, at all. It would be a mar- 
riage in the formal Continental 
Vell, that was a pity. In entirely different 
cirumstances, he thought, he might have 
marred her with great success; he'd have 
understod and kept alive her most charm- 
ing qualities. He, too, liked to do such 
things as fish slenily in the Ashley River. 
A plantation dinne: at five, he had dis- 
covered, was a pleasnt variation in 
rigidly stereotyped existeire. 

“Your cork’s been under for an age,” 
Eliza observed. He replied thathe didn’t 
care if it never came up; Willie hopeuboth 
it and the fish were happy. 

“But that isn’t the way to do it,” she 
protested, neatly landing a shiner. ‘‘ You're 
a victim of the climate already. I didn’t 
think you were so impressionable. I think 
I'll stay down here for Christmas.” He 
begged her to ask him back, and she in- 
quired lazily why he left. Privately he 
could think of no good reason. Literally 
there was nothing, no one, North that de- 
manded his presence there. Now that Rose 
had discovered the truth about him. But 
it wasn’t the truth, he added decidedly. 
Certainly she had behaved without any 
real consideration for him; in acting so 
dramatically about the three-back sofa she 
had even descended from the plane of good 
taste. 

Willie Gerald thought a great deal about 
her; he turned his catastrophe with her 
over and over, reéxamining it from every 
possible angle. All left him uncomfortable. 
He began to wonder, too, w hy she had sent 
him no word. It was now a month since he 
had seen her. At least, they had known 
each other for so long that she 
some expression of her feeling. 
bered how unsteady her 
showing him the sofa. 

“You haven't a scrap of bait.” 

“IT hope I haven’t.”’ 

“T’'m sure, if everything were admitted, 
you've been asleep. Look, Willie, the cows 
are going down into the river.” White 
cows were standing in the dark water; 

Continued on Page 138 
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owed him 
He remem- 
voice had been, 
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(Continued from Page 136 
above them the bank was green and dark. 
The river ran in cool folds about their legs. 

“Do you reach across the Ashley?” he 
asked. “Are those your cows?” She told 
him that everything he saw was hers. 
“That is, everything I like.” Gerald 
glanced swiftly at her, but she was intent 
on her line. More particularly, he specu- 
lated on what it would be like married to 
her. Pleasant in the extreme. If he were, 
for example, they would stay a great deal 
here at Belrive, in South Carolina. He 
might put a part of the plantation back in 
rice, since the best in the world had been 
grown in the flats around him. Louisiana 
and the problem of labor had made it locally 
unprofitable. But he’d like to try it. 

Willie Gerald suddenly realized what a 
restful and entrancing existence that would 
make. It would exactly suit him. John, 
certainly, would give them a great part of 
the Belrive property. 

“T know what you are thinking,” Eliza 
said. “‘ You’re looking around as though it 
were all yours now.” 

His face grew slightly hot with embarrass- 
ment. “You are wrong,” he assured her; 
“T had got no further than you.”’ She told 
him somberly that he wouldn’t like her. 
““You see, I was chipped, so they returned 
me to the store.” 

That, Willie answered, was an absurd 
way to talk. ‘Besides, it sounds like New 
York and we’re—where are we, Eliza? It’s 
so pastoral we might be in a poem.” 

She begged him not to become literary. 
“Willie, I hate people who try to put every- 
thing in words and end by making it per- 
fectly obvious and unattractive. I never 
liked men who could talk well.” 

Silence, naturally, enveloped him; but 
he wholly approved of what she had said. 
The spectacle of the dark, shining river and 
cows, the sky ¢nat was remote space rather 
than color, iaid their spell of tranquillity 
on him. 

Willie rebaited his hook. ‘There are no 
more worms,” he announced. 

Eliza leaned back toward the sleeping 
negro. ‘‘Worms!” she cried. The boy 
started up, confused and startled. Willie 
Gerald again took up his pleasant thoughts: 
if he were married to Eliza—unlike his 
earlier dreams—they’d keep away from 
what was called society; yes, stay at Bel- 
rive and have a quiet place on the North 
Shore, near Manchester. 

Of course, it was all fantastic; nothing 
could be actually further from his inten- 
tions; he was merely regarding marriage 
in an ideal and impossible state. He in- 
sisted that his fundamental ideas and needs 
were unchanged. 

His mind shifted to the furniture made 
by the negroes in Isabella Price’s school; 
there were some things he must show them 
about the pieces to be sent him; he’d have 
a molded face board instead of a cornice 
on a crude csen dresser in process of con- 
struction. There must be a simple scrolling 
on the skirt of what really was quite a 
good hutch table. There was no reason why 
he shouldn’t have some primitive candle 
stands with heavy cross feet. The problems 
of a receiving point and of selling were 
difficult. Gerald considered Matthew Wil- 
son, but decided in the negative; it would 
be a shame to dispel so cynically Matthew's 
passion for what was earliest in Americana. 
He would be more valuable as an uncon- 
scious aid to Willie’s purpose. He would, as 
well, leave Freda out of his present calcula- 
tions. He wasn’t anxious even to see her 
just now. 

“Willie!’’ Eliza exclaimed. “I forgot all 
about dinner and it’s six.’’ She twisted her 
fishing pole around and around, winding 
the line on its end. The negro followed 
them home through a shadowed lane of 
grass. He imagined that they were mar- 
ried, going back together to their happy 
life in common. Mentally Gerald brought 
himself sharply up. It was, in v‘ew of all he 
had determined, a ridiculous train of 
thought. In the first place, there wasn’t 
the slightest chance that Eliza could love 
him or would marry him; in the second, 
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marriage was the precise thing he’d deter- 
mined to avoid. His freedom was all- 
important. “For what?” he asked himself, 
putting on fresh white linen. Selling wood 
and china and silver and glass lies wasn’t 
exactly an invaluable privilege. He wasn’t 
as hard, as capable, as he had hoped; the 
misadventure with Rose proved that. What 
would she say if his engagement to Eliza 
were announced? He couldn't begin to 
think, but it would be interesting. It would 
show her that her opinion of him was not 
shared by others—except Fairman Lane 
yes, and make a tremendous stir. 


He continued, strangely, to consider any 
attention he paid Eliza directed at Rose 
Brincker. The attentions themselves Eliza 
was very nice about; the change and in- 
formality of the life at Belrive gave a fresh 
impetus and intimacy to their contact 
Isabella, who scarcely stirred from the 
porch except to attend her school, appar- 
ently gave them no thought. He drove 
Eliza in a battered car along the river, on 
instable roads through the abandoned rice 
marshes; they went by ferry to sea islands 
and tried, with no success, to understand 
the Gulla of the negroes. The time came, 
however, when he must leave; necessity 
for his presence had developed North; he 
couldn’t take it for granted that Isabella 
Price wanted him to stay indefinitely at 
Belrive. When he left Eliza kissed him 
frankly and regretfully, before her mother, 
the servants on the porch and the man in 
the car which was to convey him to Charles- 
ton and the train. 

Eliza said: “If I do stay for Christmas, 
come down for Thanksgiving.” 

His visit had done him a great deal of 
good. Gerald was far more at ease than 
when he had left New York. He felt quite 
normal again, busy with plans. His interest 
in his dealings with a particular kind of 
Americana revived. Only a little change 
and rest and Eliza had done that. It was 
a pity he wasn’t the type of man who 
should marry; the truth was that he had 
many qualifications for it. He imagined 
being with Eliza, married to her, and meet- 
ing Rose Brincker. Again Rose, of course, 
would show no sign cf what was going on 
within her; but it would disturb her. He 
wanted to hurt Rose, to get—in a con- 
temptible sense—square with her. Willie 
wished to pay her for his humiliation. 

Instead of that, he drove into Pennsyl- 
vania to see Govrosky, and found him in 
just such a house as he had pictured. It 
was small and brick, with a low roof and 
vines, and already there was an accumula- 
tion of indifferent old furniture in the barn. 
The family, with the exception of Sara, 
absent in Europe in the interest of her 
musics, were unanimous in their approba- 
tion of their changed circumstances; two 
small Govroskys were enthusiastic to the 
point of being ordered into the house. 

“It’s the air,’’ their father explained; 
“it works on them till they can’t be quiet 
from a minute.’’ When Willie Gerald left, 
after a long conversation with Govrosky at 
the fence gate, he arranged to come back 
when their present plan was in progress, 
and this occurred after three weeks: 

Gerald found two other automobiles 
waiting outside, and Govrosky came anx- 
iously forward. ‘It’s Matthew Wilson and 
Steinmarx,” he explained. ‘‘They didn’t 
know was the other coming, and already 
they’ve had two arguments. Mr. Gerald, 
we've done grand with the oak and pine, 
but now we'll have to stop. I wouldn’t care 
I should take it any further. I’ve sold 
thirty-three pieces and the market won't 
stand it for more. Not for five or six years 
again, maybe. You'll see the price will go 
down the next month. I have it all written 
down for you with where they went—there 
were seven boxes, with three on frames, 
two trundle, one was a trestle board and 
the Carver; nine candle stands, with two 
for Betty lamps; and that makes sixteen. 
Three baby chairs already, four mushroom 
and one wainscot makes twenty-four and 
three Brewster chairs it’s twenty-seven. 

Continued on Page 140) 
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(Continued from Page 138 
There were six tables, assorted, and the pine 
table with one gate I kept, and this is al- 
ready why: 
““Mr. Lane 
thing and asking the long 


was here looking at every- 


est questi ons you 








wouldn’t believe. When did I see you and 
where did that come from, and when he 
found the gate table he was more than an 
hour looking it over. Upside down and 
each way. With a glass, Mr. Gerald. Then 
there was nothing but he should buy it 
The money was in his hand. I didn’t never 


and | 
g funny 


remember sam Lane wanting 
judged it there must be somethin 
and I code’ to him. I kept it 
until I should hear what it 
was.” 


pine, 


sell it 


you and 


He was quite right, Willie Gerald told 





him. “I can’t imagine why Fairman Lane 
would want that. I think we'd better be a 
little drastic with it, Govrosky, now it’s 


of such expert attention. 
Where is it?’’ Govrosky replied that he 
had it carefully hidden, and, 
assuring Gerald of this, Matthew 
appeared from behind the house 
a crudely made with one 
and a three-cornered leaf. 
mediately behind him was Steinmarx. 
**Govrosky,’’ Wilson shouted, found 
this upstairs in the barn and I want to 


been the object 


as he was 
Wilson 
carrying 
gate 
Im- 


small table 


dropped 









buy it from you!” 

That, Steinmarx loudly declared, was 
false. “I saw it first, Mr. Govrosky, and I 
carried it down, but when I was brus —s 


withi 
Sentiy, 


ou think 


off my coat Mr. Wilson went away 

‘You're a liar!’ Wilson 
“Hullow, Mr. Gerald; what do \ 
of this herring trying to drag a table 
my hands? Govrosky, what's your 
price on it? And mind, I won't be 
up, because you know I’ve 
lot of early Colonial furniture.” 

Steinmarx laid a persuasive hand on Gov- 
rosky’s shoulder. ‘It’s nice he should call 
us names,”’ he proceeded, bonding them- 
selves against the enemy. 
it from me, I saw it first. 
Govrosky.” 

Matthew Wilson said: ‘“‘Your sacred 
pants! I didn’t call Govrosky names and 
you know it. Anyhow, I have the table, and 
it’s for sale. Govrosky’s business card says 
that ‘Every Antique Article on Our Prem- 
ises is For Sale. We Keep Nothing on Ac- 
count of Our Old Grandmother.’ And that’s 
right, Govrosky.”’ 


. ee | 
Said 


out of 
best 
held 


getting a 
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peen 


‘You can believe 


My sacred word, 
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Steinmarx turned and got his hands on 


the table. “It should be mine,” he de- 
clared hysterically. ‘A fair man would see 
I got it.” 

Matthew Wilson abruptly pushed him 
away. “Get off that table. It’s broken 


enough as it is. The next thing you'll meet 
a smack in the e} 

The other implored Gerald and Govrosk) 
in the eye 


eve 


to hear that. ‘‘A smack already 


he promises me. You heard it and it’s an 
assault. And if you did, Mr. Wilson, why 
wouldn’t Ii reye too? And twice.” 
Govrosky tareail to Will Gerald 
‘“‘What should I do?” he demanded 


‘They’re making a fight such as I do 
who has it. My card is printed 
Mr. Wil lidn’t I put a 
red sold ti 


KNOW 


son says, and why 


ket on it? 






Gerald moved forward. ‘‘That’s a rare 
table, Matthew,” he said. “I didn’t know 
Govrosky had a ling like it.”” He ex- 


amined it carefully 

‘Now, Mr. 1," Wilson protested, 
“vou might just as well leave the table sit 
We all know what 5 think of antiques 
like this. You’ve sai often enough and 
had your fun with me.” 

Willie Gerald gravely replied that it 
wasn't s tastes to widen. 
‘At » that could do it. How muc! 
vrosky?”’ 

‘Three 
plied; ‘‘and 
it is better than a | 
Gerald continued: ‘“‘ You had 
You’llsimply get into trouble with 
inmarx if you don’t. It 
so much if they are 

ith me Matthew, put your money 
out of sight. It will make Steinmarx dizzy.” 

Wilson asserted that Willie Gerald wa 
beyond anything he ever ‘Mr. Gerald, 
I’|] get it from you 1: commotior 
subsided; there 
started on the 

When 


Geral 
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oe ne ble 





dealer re- 
But a quicl 


hundred dollars,’ the 

it ought to be six 

prof ig one.” 

better sell 

it tome. 
ither Wilson or Ste 


oan matter annoyed 


Saw 
iter.”” The 
sounds of two cars 


were the 


road. 


they had faded from sight and 





hearing Willie said: ‘“‘ Now, if you’ll get me 
an ax Mrs. Govrosky can have sume kin- 
wood. There will be no more wars 





over this. And I agree with you-—-we won't 
find another. Itisn’t, really, our field.” He 
repeated his inexcusable essay at humor, 


‘We must look somewhere else for our arts 

of hoax.’’ 
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Komping children like the looks and comfort of these shoes— 
‘Parents welcome the long wear they give and the money they save 


Buytnc shoes tor modern boys and girls is 
a many-sided task: Juvenile whims to be 
satished. Growing feet to be 


about. Sensible d 


ress-up to be 
And the family shoe budget to 
reasonable limits 

Haven't you often hoped that some 
you might be able to buy childr 
really made with all these things 

. Shoes in which good looks, correct 

design, long wear and money-saving price 
are combined. Try Endicott-Johnson 
shoes. Then watch your shoe bills come 
down. 

Endicott-Johnson specialize in children’s 
shoes. We make more than fi 
pairs a year—one pair out of every seven 
worn by American boys and girls 

They're tested shoes—based on inti 
mate study of what happens to shogs on 
the feet of active youngsters. They're 


ho { 
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put together with particular thought ot 
what they're going to be up against 

And with good wear you also get fine 


style, comfortable lasts (designed for grow 


ing feet), beautiful finishes—shoes you'll 
be proud to have your children wear 

See the splendid new styles—for men 
and women as well as for boys and girls 
Leading stores everywhere sell Endicott 
Johnson shoes. Boys’ and girls’ shoes $3, 
$4, $5. Smaller sizes proportionately less 
Write for “The World at Play,” an inter 
esting free booklet for boys and girls 
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arid grown-ups. Endicott-Johnson, End: 
cott, N. Y.; New York City; St. Louis, 
Mo. Largest manufacturers of boys’ and 
girls’ shoes in the world. 
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Drano will open 
that drain in a jiffy” 


ASHDAY! A mountain of clothes waiting to 

be washed! A laundry tub that “simply would 
not drain’’—and no amount of prodding and poking 
would open it! 


But Drano came to the rescue and started the drain 
gurgling merrily again—the plumber wasn’t needed. 


There’s nothirg like Drano for opening clogged drains 
and keeping them open. Drano goes right to the seat 
of the trouble—boiling, scouring, scrubbing—purify- 
ing—down in the drain where a scrub brush won’t 
reach. It dissolves grease, hair, lint, and soapy ref- 
use—drives them from the drain. 


A Household Necessity 


Use Drano regularly in kitchen, bathroom, and 
laundry drains to keep them free-flowing. Pour = 
Drano in the refrigerator drain-pipe to keep it 1 
clean and sanitary. Drano removes grease and 

oil drippings from garage floors—brightens Pa 
grease-encrusted iron pots and glass oven- 
ware in a jiffy—cleans down-spouts, too. 


And Drano positively will not harm 
porcelain, enamel, or plumbing. 


Keeps Garbage 
Cans Sanitary 
Sprinkle Drano in 
garbage cans—it 
cleans, disinfects, and 


deodorizes, # 
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Drano 


TRADE MARK REG U.S PAT OFF 


Cleans and Opens 
Drains 25 


Buy a can today at your grocery, drug, or 
hardware store. Or send 25c for a full-sized 
can. Express charges additional outside of the 
United States and Canada. The Drackett 
Chemical Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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CIVILIZATION AND THE 
WATER TAP 


(Continued from Page 7 


Their original site was ideal for settlement 
and development, but when the Eternal 
City grew to a great center of an empire, 
with a vast population, the work on the 
aqueducts began. 

The first authenticated instance of water 
being conveyed to Rome was the con- 
struction of the Appia Claudia Aqueduct. 
This led to the necessity for others and pro- 
gressive changes in manner of living; fre- 
quent bathing became one of the popular 
practices and amusements. This in turn 
required the construction of many public 
and private baths. 

It is a curious fact that, in the homes of 
the wealthy, baths were attached to the 
dining rooms, since it was customary to 
bathe before eating. In these baths ar- 
rangements were made for regulating the 
temperature of the water—either hot or 
cold. This was accomplished by 
brick stoves and elaborate hot-water sys- 
tems like those in the Baths of Caracalla. 

After the first Roman aqueduct was 
built, it was followed by others, perhaps 
one of the most famous being Aqua Marcia. 
This aqueduct was something over thirty- 
eight miles in length, wound along a cir- 
cuitous route from its source, through a 
tunnel and over a series of nearly 7000 
arcades at an elevation in some places of 
seventy feet. The watercourse was on the 
top of the aqueduct and was usually cov- 
ered. It was famous for the purity of its 
water. Pliny eulogizedit. Hesaid: ‘‘ Among 
the blessings conferred upon the city by the 
bounty of the gods is the water of Marcia; 
the clearest of all the waters in the world 
and distinguished for coolness and salu- 
brity.” 


large 


Rivers Beneath the Streets 


The aqueducts were constructed of either 
brick or stone-block masonry laid in mor- 
tar; in some cases the watercourses on the 
tops of the structures were lined with lead 
sheets to prevent leakage. They followed 
along the natural contours where possible, 
and were built on aslight down grade to pro- 
vide a gravity supply to the city of Rome. 
The aqueducts were provided with settling 
basins for purposes of filtration along their 
routes and emptied into reservoirs. 

Pliny states that the aqueducts of Rome 
of this period gave importance to and made 
possible the embellishment of Rome. In 
some cases one aqueduct conveyed the 
waters from several sources, one built upon 
the other, showing indications of being 
built in different periods. The develop- 
ment of water supply in Rome may be 
judged when it is stated that in one year 
Agrippa actually founded 70 pools, 105 
fountains and 130 reservoirs. Sextus Jul- 
ius Frontinus wrote that at one time more 
than twenty aqueducts provided water for 
the city of Rome; it was said that whole 
rivers flowed under the streets. 

The water of the Marcia Aqueduct is 
now used in Rome, having been brought 
into the city again in 1870, after thirteen 
centuries. The size of the aqueducts varied. 
The Claudia Aqueduct was the highest 
mark in development of Roman skill in 
hydraulics. It was 3.3 feet wide and 6.6 
feet high. Pliny says it cost $3,000,000, or 
apparently six dollars a foot to build. 

As part of the construction of this aque- 
duct a tunnel three miles long was neces- 
sary. This tunnel was three feet wide by 
seven feet high. It was just about room 


enough for one man to work in. Much of 
the tunnel’s length was built through rock, 
and when it is realized that no black pow- 
der had been invented at this time, that 
no means of ventilation were known, that 
pumps were unknown, some idea of the 
magnitude of the work is grasped. 

The actual tunneling through rock was 
apparently accomplished by chisels about 
one inch wide, as evidenced by the mark- 
ings on the sides of the rock found today 
In some cases rock was removed by build- 
and throwing water on 
f various depths 


Shafts of 
necessary to 


ing a fire against it 
the heated rock. 

and proximity were 
build tunnels of this size, which in turn in- 
creased the magnitude of the work. Today 
the tunnel from Gilboa Dam to New York 


} 


will almost take a railroad express train. 


} 
ciose 


A Hand:Carved Tunnel 


In the distribution of water by the Ro- 
mans they used lead pipe just aswe do. It 
was made from sheet lead of varying thick- 
ness, depending upon the pressure it was to 
be subjected to. Lead pipe has been found 
up to twenty-seven inches in diameter; and 
also shears, similar to tinsmiths’ shears, 
have been found which were used to cut the 
sheet lead. 

The pigs of lead of the ancients, some of 
which have been unearthed, do not differ 
from the modern pig lead in size, shape or 
method of marking. Some of them at 
Ostia bear the trade-mark of British dealers 
when Britain was a Roman colony. Inci- 
dentally, it is evident from the marking on 
lead pipes that in Rome there were women 
plumbers. It has been estimated that 
when the main aqueducts of Rome were in 
and there were in all nine main 
aqueducts fed by many others—about 97 
A.D., 84,198,000 gallons a day were deliv- 
ered into ancient Rome for about 1,006,000 
people. Accounting for leakage, the daily 
consumption of water per person in Rome 
was thirty-eight gallons. 

After the 
from the north had cut 
ducts, the water flowed 

fc 


service 


Goths and other marauders 
the Roman aque- 


ear after year into 


the Campagna. The forests about Rome 
died and marshes took their place 
marshes filled with the malaria which 


brought a great imperial center to its lowest 
extremity. 

During the Middle Ages there was little 
development in water systems. Paris stil] 
used an aqueduct built by the 
Emperor Julian in 360 A.D. It 


Roman 
was not 


until 1235 that lead pipes were used ex- 
tensively in London. In 1609 the New 
River Company began an artificial channel 





of some thirty-odd miles for a gravity and 
filtered water supply to England’s capital, 
and this company is still operating. 

In London at the present time sore 
forty-two gallons per person every day are 
consumed as compared with thirty-eight 
gallons in the heyday of the Romans; but a 
part of the London supply, as in all modern 
cities, goes for industrial use. Paris now uses 
53 gallons, Rome 264, Berlin 18, Vienna 26. 
In America the range of water consumption 
in a group of our larger cities is from 300 
gallons per day per person in Buffalo, down 
to about 130 in New York City. 

We forget readily enough that our own 
water-supply systems in the United States 
are comparatively modern. In 1800 there 
were only seventeen water-supply systems 


Continued on Page 145 
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the rapidly growing preference for SUNDSTRAND machines is a tribute to their 
superior quality in design, material, workmanship and performance. Moreover, 
SUNDSTRAND machines have speedy 10-key addition, direct subtraction and 
automatic-shift multiplication. THERE IS NO LONGER ANY REASON 
FOR BEING SATISFIED WITH A MACHINE WHICH ONLY ADDS. 









Write for complete information and prices. 
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It’s great to have your hose smooth 
and your garters so comfortable 
that you don’t know they’re on. 
That’s the sort of satisfaction you 
get from PARIS. Count the moment 
well spent when you ask for PARIS. 


Super Quality $] 
Other outstanding values at 25¢-35¢-50¢-75¢ 


Time for a fresh pair? 
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more sanitary service, than the most affiu ties tends to show that this initial cared s- 

ent families in 1870. appears and that the consumer no longer 
fines himself to a six-inch bat] 





Waste and Leakage tates to let the water run until it is cold 
\ ital as water 
And yet there are few consumers who ty life—or. 


ever look behind their faucets to see thy 


3 to the ve ry ex stence of 
indeed, to any life—the en- 
gineers of the marvelous modern systems of 
facts about the vast water-supply busine storage, aqueducts and distribution have 
as it is today. Few of them know that in made it sensationally inexpensive 


the United States 85 to 90 per cent of the In New York City the rates for household 





people are now served hy municipally water have not changed since 1857. It 
owned works. The investment in publi costs an average person, then, for his own 
water works is mounting to $2,000,000,000 ndividual use of water, about $1.60 a vear 
Health departments of forty-three states When the average city dweller in the 
have now divisions of sanitary engineering United States goes home he may buy a 








watching water supply. The growth in package of twenty cigarettes; 
population of 20 to 30 per cent a de 
quires radical extensions and betterments 
to water supplies every twelve to fifteer 
years. The average water consumption of 
about 100 gallons per day per person in 
American cities is about three times that the uses of man, because his two papers have 
shown in European cities. probably cost him more than his whole 
One of the outstanding faults with public family’s consumption of this precious fluid, 
water supplies today is the tremendous loss 


one of these 
costs more than his 
total expenditure on water for that day. 
When the head of the family buys his 
morning and evening newspaper he may 
thank American skill in turning Nature to 


aqde re- cigarettes probab y 





water, delivered every minute into his 





from leakage. Statistics show that on the home—an actual flowing ribbon of neces- 
average 25 per cent of water entering the _ sity 
mains is lost. When the great city of New The constancy of delivery, the purity of 
York consumes as as 1,000,000,000 quality and the cheapness of the supply of 
gallons of water a day, as it sometimes doe water in the United States have behind them 
the loss is very apparent to the lay mind. one of the wonders of the modern world 
Generally speaking, large cities use more and the average man and woman never 
water than small cities per capita, and tl give the details of that wonder a moment’s 
is due to the larger number of industries. thought from one end of the year to the 
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‘onsump- other. But let one moment come when the 
) fails to produce its water and a well- 


In large cities the mere domesti: 
tion of water is about thirty to thirty-five 





c seizes the emotions. 





gallons per capita per day; but this vari 


of course, with the type of the community The distribution system in the modern 








In some cities industrial use of water con- city of America is buried in walls and 
sumes one-half the supply, as, for instance eroul Its network of service tentacles is 
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the guaranty of life itself. But in New 
York not one person in 
thinks of the force of more than 2000 work- 


ers who keep the distribution system going 


thousands ev 


Does the householder know that the plumb- 
ing in his house and that of t il 
New York probably has in it more than 


50,000 miles of pipe? Does he know that 





ne Dulldings of 


there are nearly 4000 miles of aqueduct 
and mains under his feet? 

The stroller along Fifth Avenue marvels 
height of new skyscrapers, raising 
their roofs to the clouds: but fails to 
that be- 


ght of these 


realize, as he crosses one street, 
neath him, deeper than the he 
buildings—more than 200 feet—has been 
bored eighteen miles of a tunnel large 
enough to hold a motorbus so that the 
Catskill water from the Ashokan and the 
new Gilboa reservoirs may be distributed 
under gravity pressure through solid rock 
Sometimes this tunnel descends to depths 
greater—even 750 feet as it goes under the 
East River. Few know the insatiable de- 
mand for increase in the supply of water. 
New York, which increases not only its 
population but also the number of its daily 
commuters and probably 
number together more than 1,000,000 per- 
sons, increased its demand from 684,000,- 
000 gallons in 1921 to 800,000,000 four 


years later, in 1925. 


visitors, who 


Conquering a Menace 


The man who holds a glass under his 
faucet probably knows nothing of the pains 
taken to maintain the purity and even the 
taste of the flow. Before the great stream 
starts on its journey toward a city from a 
distance, often more than 100 miles, the 
water is usually tossed into sunlight and 
air through spouting, spraying aerator 
Twice, if good care is taken, a city’s supply 
is subjected to chlorine treatment lest some 
drop of water containing a germ might 
have escaped, by one chance in a million, 
the first treatment. Every day, under the 
practice of New. York, for instance, numer- 
ous tests of the water are made; in one year 
more than 16,000 samples of water are 
analyzed. This analysis is not only to de- 
tect germs but to discover the presence of 
such living organisms as the microscopic 
synura, doing no harm, but giving out es- 
sential oils and’ creating an unpleasant 

Continued on Page 148 
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When the Water Supply at Ashokan Reservoir 


Feet Under Water. 





, New York, is Normat the Entire Foreground of This Picture is From 20 to 30 
The Storage Lakes are So Dry That Onty Rigid Economy Can Prevent a Water Famine 
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Inthe companies which constitute General 
Motors there are 1141 automotive engi- 
neers. The chiefs come in from the vari- 
ous plants for conference at the Proving 
Ground, about forty miles from Detroit. 


Every phase of specialized experience 1s 


represented. The engineers in every plant 


have the advantage of the united thinking 
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CHEVROLET + PONT] 
OLDSMOBILE + OAKLAND 
BUICK + CADILLAC + GMC TRUCKS 
YELLOW CABS, BUSES TRUCKS 

FRIGIDAIRE — Electric Reft 


DELCO-LIGHT ELECTRIC PLANTS 


of their associates throughout the whole 
General Motors family. 

What these men devise is tested finally 
at the Proving Ground. Never before has 
there been such an outdoor laboratory; 


never has every item of construcnion and 


performance been subjected to such rigid 


testing as goes on here day and night. 
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All this means that you have a triple Sat- 
isfacuion 1n selecting aGeneral Motors car. 
It represents the accumulated engineering 
skill of the strong company which builds 
it, plus the thinking of the engineers of 
many other strong companies, plus a test- 
ing process which knows no favoritism 


and 1s concerned only with the facts. 
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cellence of the tailoring— 
for Varsity Underwear is 
tailored—not merely made. 
Try on a suit and compare 
the fit and comfort of Var- 
sity “‘Seurdi-Chex”’ with 
any union suit you've 
ever worn. And then give 
it the final test of wear— 
sce how the sturdy fabric 
comes back from trips to 
the laundry as fine as ever! 
Compare--and then you'll 
agree with us the Varsity 
“Sturdi-Chex’"’ is the finest 
$1 anion suit made—and 
even finer than many 
for. higher 


which sell 
prices! 
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(Continued from Page 145) 
taste which, to some sensitive palates, 
makes itself known even before laboratory 
| methods can discover it. 

More important, however, than distribu- 
tion is supply; and the stories of. the 
struggles of some American cities to obtain 
enough water to keep up with increasing 
population is the story of American in- 
genuity, resourcefulness and engineering 
daring and persistence. 

Chicago has driven tunnels four miles 
out under Lake Michigan to get pure 
water, and even then has had to spend in 
addition $70,000,000 on a drainage canal 
to keep its supply pure. 

Los Angeles, as another example, has 
engaged in a brilliant engineering operation 
to bring water 250 miles, across deserts, 
wildernesses, mountains and plains, to a 
swiftly increasing population. This was 
after the city had looked with some fear at 
the menace of a real water shortage; the 
daily consumption had begun to exceed the 
inflow into the old reservoirs by 4,000,000 
gallons. To build the aqueduct to the 
Owens River meant crossing 150 miles of 


| waterless desert and providing temporary 


water for the construction camps. It was 
necessary to provide 215 miles of road, 230 
miles of pipe line, 218 miles of electric- 
power transmission and 377 miles of tele- 
graph and telephone connections, so that 
the work on the permanent aqueduct might 
be done. 

And what was the complexity of the proj- 
ect? It meant open canals through a long 
valley, with thirty-seven miles lined with 
concrete. It meant a reservoir on the way 


| of a capacity of some 20,000,000,000 gal- 


| lons; 


endless miles then of lined and cov- 


| ered aqueduct and siphons, and a tunnel 


nearly. 27,000 feet long, burrowing under 
the hills through rock, this tunnel being one 
of almost fifty miles of tunnels on the route 
to the city. 

Boston has begun on a vast project in the 
middle of the commonwealth to impound a 
sufficient supply of water for the future. 

The vast Hetch-Hetchy project, combin- 
ing water supply and power development, 
was undertaken in large measure to provide 
San Francisco with sufficient water for its 
growing needs. The Tuolumne River was 
caught in the high Sierra Nevada Moun- 
tains, its water made to drop tim? after 
time for the generation of electric power 
and then led across the San Joaquin Valley 
to the faucets of the city. 


The Coéperation of States 


These are undertakings probably impos- 
sible in the future for any private compa- 
nies. They involve too great a taking from 
other communities of land and water rights. 
As cities reach farther and farther for water 
the enterprise even becomes interstate in 
scope. As in the case of the Delaware River 
development, which probably will follow 
the Catskill and Gilboa Dam development 
as the next step in the New York City sup- 
ply, interstate commissions and the action 
of several legislatures may be required. It 
is another example of necessity for inter- 
state coéperation, which is the only way to 
untangle situations where neither the Fed- 
eral Government nor any one state sover- 
eignty — neither this United States nor these 
United States—can act constitutionally or 
efficiently unless interstate codperation is 
invoked. 

The whole business behind your water tap 
has become of a size, proportion and scope 
unrealized by the complacent water user of 
this country, who fails to know when he 
puts his hand on his faucet that he is touch- 
ing the very symbol of existence and civili- 
zation. Nothing in the history of man in 
his dealing with water has equaled the un- 


| noticed or forgotten achievements of Amer- 
| ican water-supply engineering. 


No better example of the Cyclopean con- 
cepts now involved can be found than that 
of J. Waldo Smith, now consulting engineer 
for the Board of Water Supply of New York 
City. More than a quarter of a century 


| ago there was required a foresight necessary 
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to save New York from ultimate water 
starvation, and from this foresight came 
the Catskill development. It furnishes an 
excellent citation, because with its second 
development—the Gilboa Dam—it has just 
been completed, and also because it is an 
excellent example of the power of modern 
engineering to throw distance and moun- 
tains to the winds, to make water behave, 
change the courses of rivers, snatch hills 
away, bury towns below lakes and push 
tunnels through rock and under river re- 
gardless. 

Some 100 or 150 miles north of New York 
there were two rivers. One was the Esopus, 
the other the Schoharie. One ran south, the 
other north. Each drained its own water- 
shed, for they were separated by a long 
ridge. Today the city of New York has 
caught them both, has made each of them 
fill reservoirs which will store 160,000,000,- 
000 gallons of water in two connected catch 
basins twelve and five miles long. It cost 
the city nearly $200,000,000, but the price 
of water to the taxpayer-consumer still re- 
mains the same as it was half a century ago. 
And New York is safe again for at least ten 
years. 


The Submerged Village 


Of the total cost, about $30,000,000, only 
7,750,000 went into the Gilboa Dam de- 
velopment; but as one stands on top of the 
completed dam today, the vastness of the 
Pyramids and the impression of the Panama 
Canal almost fade away. The great bow] of 
the valley reservoir behind the dam has not 
filled up yet; but when it does, there will be 
enough water there to cover the whole 
island of Manhattan with five feet of in- 
undation. Down below this dam, high as a 
city skyscraper building, and faced with 
stone blocis so that it looks like a super city 
hall, theSchoharie Valleystretches faraway, 
and the water is just beginning to cover 
the old foundations of Gilboa—a village 
which seven years ago had its church spire, 
and its main street lined with maple trees. 
At the base of the dam, 160 feet below, 
the foreman of a little gang of workmen 
mere fleas, they appear—stands looking up 
at the face of the dam. He swings his 
vision across from the great earth dike the 
size of a pasture hill to the other side of 
the valley, where the dam is locked into the 
rock, and this one eye sweep has covered 
nearly half a mile. He sees what appears to 


be a toy locomotive pufiing along the 
fifteen-foot dam top. He is an old hand in 
construction work, and he has been seven 


years in this particular exciting wrestle with 
Nature, but he is not unmoved by what he 
has helped to do with his old employers. 

An engineer would cock an eye at this 
dam, and if he had the figures on his cutf 
he would probably say something like this: 

‘That dam is composed of two parts; 
this first one is a masonry section of 
Cyclopean concrete, faced with natural 
stone masonry on both the up and down 
stream sides. It’s a gravity section of the 
overflow stepped-weir type, built up in a 
series of seven steps, depending upon its 
own weight to stand the pressure it with- 
holds, even in periods of flood; then the 
water will overflow the top of the masonry 
section, down over the steps of the face of 
the dam and waste off down the spillway 
into the old river bed. This portion of the 
dam is 1300 feet long and 160 feet wide at 
the base. It narrows in by the series of 
steps, so that on the top of the masonry 
section it is fifteen feet in width. There are 
seven steps approximately twenty feet high 
and thirteen feet to eighteen feet wide. The 
top of the dam is 1130 feet above sea level. 
But over there is the second part. It is an 
earth dike and concrete core wall 700 feet 
long, I'd say. 

‘Anyhow the two parts of the dam form 
one massive structure capable of withhold- 
ing the 22,000,000,000 gallons of water 
stored in the reservoir basin. The overflow 
from that reservoir may take place twice a 
year. 

‘And they tell me that the necessity for 
the two types of dam construction which 
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comprise the Gilboa Dam came from a pre- 
glacial gorge located on the west side of the 
dam. The masonry section is built on rock 
foundation, but on the westerly end of the 
masonry dam, as the builders discove ered, to 
everyone’s dismay, the rock dropped off 
suddenly into a gorge ninety-five feet deep 
That was the original bed of the Schoharie 
Creek, which was filled up by the action of 
the glaciers at a period in geological history. 
To have built a solid masonry dam on ledge 
rock through this preglacial gorge would 
have been prohibitive in cost, so the core 
wall section in a trench twenty feet wide 
was sunk to ledge rock at a depth of ninety- 
five feet, and extended above the surface of 
the ground to the top of the dam. The dike 
of earth was then formed on either side of 
this core wall, forming the present earth 
dam.” 

In constructing the Gilboa Dam it was 
necessary to excavate, handle and trans- 
port more than 1,700,000 cubic yards of 
materials, whose weight aggregated some 
2,800,000 tons. 

The concrete masonry placed in this 
work involved more than 450,000 cubic 
yards and the handling and transporting of 
900,000 tons. Some 2,000,000 bags of 
cement were used to complete the work. 
This represented 200,000,000 pounds of 
weight, which required 2230 freight cars to 


haul. If placed in one train, this number of 
cars would extend more than twenty-one 
miles. 


The facing of natural stone required the 
quarrying, cutting, transporting and laying 
of 648,000 cubic feet of stone, covering al- 
most nine acres. 


The Symbol of Life 


But the old foreman turns away from 
these figures and statistics. He has learned 
that the slide rule and plotted curve and 
data sheets are somewhat dead. What is 
living to him, as it is to other human beings, 
as he said to the observer, is the romance of 
the job. He has seen a pre-Revolutionary 
village burned, seven cemeteries moved, a 
hillside turned into a lake bottom. He has 
seen a new construction town arise in the 
midst of a remote, isolated spot where there 
was no railroad. He has seen locomotives, 
1 hundred cars, trucks, an army of 
men who talk all the tongues of Babel, 
come trooping over those hill slopes. He 
has seen an aerial cable nearly a quarter of a 
mile long between two vast towers carry a 
steam roller as if it were a paper doll and 
set it down into the depth of the valley. He 
has seen channelers and steam shovels go 
down for a foundation exactly as if they 
were preparing a grave to bury a few hun- 
dred city buildings; and at the bottom of 
channels which went down looking for 
seams in the rock, he has seen the diamond 
drills go still deeper to pick out a forty-five 
foot core. 

He has laughed because the creamy 
cement forced down into these holes re- 
minded him of the process by which a den- 
tist takes pains to fill every crevice or 
cranny of the nerve canal of a tooth. He 
waits now until the engineer has walked 
away. 

Oh, yes, he remembers these seven years! 
The boss died. The strain was too great on 
him. The old superintendent died. The 
strain was too great on him. How the work 
hummed along at night. If anything went 
wrong you would wake up as if the slightest 
interruption to that hum of construction 
had come and shouted in your ear. And, 
the boss’ sons had taken the boss’ place and 
carried out his plans. They wouldn’t see 
the work fail—-not while they could stick 
it out. 

And they did stick it out! Yes, that’s the 
Gilboa Dam. She's all done. She'll stand 
there till kingdom come! 

And then he turns toward the south. 
One hundred and some odd miles away 
there are 7,000,000 people. T hey must have 

water—they must have it. It will be so 
always. 

The commonplace old faucet is the sym- 
bo! of life. 
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From Alice to Ali Baba — 


The wondertul tales of childhood throw their magic 
gleam over the Wonderbox. 


These picture packages tell twelve different wonder 
stories holding the child with double charm, of appetite 
and imagination. 


Striving to please every candy taste, Whitman's have not 
forgotten the most important of all—thechildren. Soin the 
Wonderbox are the candies children love and parents ap- 
prove—clear barley sugar shapes and sticks, and sweet choc- 
olate molded into shapes of birds, animals and butterflies. 
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; Wonderbox 
The childs own package of candy 


Packed in cartons containing twelve boxes with different story 
subjects. A favorite gift at children’s parties where each little 
guest may have a Wonderbox with a different story and design. 
Sold by Whitman agencies everywhere. 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Inc., Philadelphia 
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“This is why I get so much sewing 
done so quickly add easily and with- 
out ever getting tired. It's a joy to 
sew when this little motor does all 
the work. ; 

“I simply place thé motor against the 
hand whee! and my toe on foot con- 
trol pedal. No scrpws—no nuts—no 
bolts either. Thea 
slow as I wish, atfa cost of less than 
Both hands are 
free to guide the w ork. I never break 
threads. 


I sew as fast or 


one cent an hour 


with attachments 
ter, whips cream, 


“This same motor 
mixes my cake ba 
beats eggs, mixes afd beats dressings; 
sharpens knivesang tools; and polishes 
and buffs silver.” 
Sold by reliable Dpalers everywhere. 
Write for interest ng booklet. 
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THE WATCHED POT 


That was true enough. Yet Jule could 
not keep her mind off Violet’s affairs. 
There was a careless ignoring of too many 
cardinal principles in the Brubaker house- 
hold, if it could be called a household. Jule 
asked Violet one day how she was going to 
manage the care of two children in an apart- 
ment which had been crowded with one. 
Violet said that she hadn’t thought much 
about it yet, but that if one baby was so 
adorable, two must be even more won- 
derful. 

“T suppose we ought to find a house 
now, though,” she said. “John’s been say- 
ing that lately he keeps falling over the 
baby’s tub in the bathroom. So I said to go 
ahead and get one if he liked.”’ 

Jule looked at her almost with pity. Did 
she fancy houses grew on bushes for young 
lawyers to pick? ‘“‘Isn’t that rather a ven- 
ture?”’ she suggested. 

“T suppose. But he really wants a 
house, and I think it would be more com- 
fortable now.” 

“Much more,” said Jule. “Why don’t 
you begin to think of building a house, 
Violet? There’s so much to learn. You've 
no idea.” 

“But there are so many houses already 
built,” Violet objected. ‘Isn't it easier to 
get one of those?” 

“It depends. If you can get what you 
want at what you can pay for it.”’ 

“We'd have to pay what we could,”’ said 
Violet vaguely. 

John came home just then. He came in 
with the same expression he had worn on 
looking at Violet for some eighteen months, 
the look of a man in sight of rest and de- 
light. p 

“Hello, darling,’’ he said, and the words 
were as fresh as if he had never said them 
before. ‘Hello, Jule. Say, what do you 
suppose? I found us a house.” 

“‘T knew you would,” said Violet, “if you 
stumbled over that tub once more. You 
used such fine ripe oaths this morning.” 

He laughed with her. ‘‘No, but listen. 
This is hot stuff. Mr. Stetson called me in 
this morning and asked me if we wouldn’t 
like to take their house this winter. They’re 
going to Europe for six or eight months. 
His wife’s not so well.’ 

“‘I know she isn’t,’’ said Violet. ‘‘She 
told me when she was here the other day.”’ 

Jule listened with amazement. In the 
first place, she hadn’t known that Violet 
and Mrs. Stetson were on such terms that 
the older woman would call on Violet. To 
know Mrs. Stetson well was a sign of es- 
tablished social position, and for them to 
offer their house to the Brubakers was 
amazing. 

“But won't it cost an awful lot to keep 
up?” she couldn't help saying. 

“Oh, they leave a houseman there, and 
it’s loaded with coal. But they said they’d 
be glad to have it open.”’ 

“T think it will be wonderful,” 
Violet. ‘‘ You’re too smart, John.” 

“Goon! It’s just because Mrs. Stetson’s 
so crazy about you,’’ answered John. He 
turned to Jule for corroboration, never 
having guessed at Jule’s point of view to- 
ward his wife. ‘‘Everybody’s crazy about 
Violet,” he said, ‘‘and it makes it easy 
picking for her spouse.” 

It seemed so preposterous for him even 
to think that. But what made Jule more 
restless was the atmosphere of the Bru- 
bakers’ satisfaction. They were so serene, 
so delighted with each other in spite of the 
fact of the waste and extravagance that 
surrounded them. Jule knew it was only a 
bit of luck, that Stetson house. It didn’t 
do more than put off the evil day when they 
were going to wake up and find out that 
they had saved nothing and had been ex- 
ceedingly slipshod. But still she had a kind 
of jealousy as she thought of what it would 
mean to live in a place like the Stetson 
house, which was half city mansion and 
half estate, and a still more envious vision 
as she realized how beautifully Violet would 


said 


(Continued from Page 23 


suit her background. When she went home 
her own house seemed to have shrunk. She 
sat down at her pretty desk and figured 
how long it would be before they could 
afford the kind of house they really wanted. 
Stephen came in quietly a little later, but, 
seeing her absorbed in figures, he didn’t dis- 
turb her. He was very tired of figures. 


It was autumn when the Brubakers went 
to live in loaned luxury at the Stetson 
house, and two months later a sharp epi- 
demic of influenza, dragging pneumonia in 
its wake, shot violently across the city. It 
frightened everyone. Jule promptly had 
inoculations for the baby and herself and 
for Stephen, and guarded their hours of 
sleep and food and took infinite precau- 
tions. She was so busy looking after her 
own household that she did not pay much 
attention to what was happening outside 
it. It was Stephen who brought home the 
news that John Brubaker had pneumonia 
and was very ill. 

Jule was immeasurably distressed. She 
forgot her criticisms of Violet except for 
one quick wonder as to whether Violet had 
taken any care as to the weight of John’s 
underclothes or whether she had seen that 
he wore overshoes. She pointed a moral to 
Stephen before she set out for the Stetson 
house, prepared to do everything she could. 

Even at such a time she could not help 
but be impressed by the fact that the Bru- 
bakers were living there. It was a beau- 
tiful house, furnished with none of the 
cluttering of the past generation or the 
starkness of the present one, but had a kind 
of taste and grace throughout its charming 
rooms. “This is the kind of house,”’ 
thought Jule, as she went upstairs, ‘that 
Steve and I are going to have some day.” 
Then she saw Violet. 

Violet was suffering. She had shocking 
circles under her eyes and her pallor was 
frightening. But there was nothing obvious 
about her pain except as her face showed 
it. Her manner was as it always was, cool 
in its meeting with little or great destiny. 
She was standing outside John’s slightly 
open door, watching him and his dreadful 
difficult breathing. 

‘‘How is he?” asked Jule softly. 

‘*He’s very sick, Jule.”’ 

Jule tried common comfort. ‘He's go- 
ing to come through it all right.” 

Violet turned to her. ‘‘ You think so?” 
she asked. “I don’t know. I just stand 
here and wait and try to let him know I’m 
here by just thinking about him and what 
we've had. We've had so much—almost 
too much.” 

Her voice faltered and Jule hardly knew 
what to say. She had a vague sense of be- 
ing in the presence of a great emotion, and 
even in that hour it again pricked her with 
jealousy. 

Violet’s second child was born that night, 
while her husband was still very ill, and the 
doctors fought to save both husband and 
wife at the same time. There was some- 
thing in the situation which appealed to 
people’s imagination, something in that 
joint helplessness that made the Brubakers 
much discussed, and affectionately so. John 
came back first to health, intensely apolo- 
getic for having made Violet suffer so much 
at a time when she should have been in- 
dulged and guarded. And Violet had a long 
and languorous convalescence, with two 
nurses and many flowers and people com- 
ing in to see her, romanticizing her and 
petting her. When John’s wife was well out 
of danger, Jule Gillespie found time to won- 
der just how the bills were piling up on 
John. But Steve reassured her on that 
point when she mentioned it. He informed 
her that John had been taken into partner- 
ship in his law firm, which meant some- 
thing very substantial in both salary and 
extra profits. It was news that should have 
been welcomed. But it stabbed her instead. 

“How did he manage that?”’ asked Jule 
sharply. 
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“ John’s a good man. He knows his law. 
I shouldn’t be surprised if he’d be making 
big money one of these days.” 

“Tt’s wonderful, and John’s had to do it 
all by himself. Violet’s nothing but a drag 
She’s a perfect example of a parasite 
woman.” 

Steve lowered his paper and seemed about 
to say something. Then he put it up again 
and some thought passed silently into ob- 
livion. Perhaps he should not have let it 
pass. It might have been a deterrent to 
that growing impatience of Jule’s. There 
was a trace of dissatisfaction in her which 
was increasing. It began with the house and 
her clothes and worked around naturally 
enough to her husband. 

“T should think you could make them do 
better by you in the firm,” she said to 
Stephen. “If we’re ever going to get ahead, 
you simply must.” 

“There isn’t much business,” he said. 

“There seems to be plenty of business 
for John Brubaker.”’ 

“His firm is bigger. 
portant connections in 
country.” 

“Then I should think you’d get con- 
nected with a firm like that.” 

“No chance,” Steve. “I'll stay 
where I am. They brought me up. They 
may be running me for district judge one 
of these days. I'd like that.” 

“There isn’t any money in it,” answered 
Jule; ‘‘six thousand is less than you make 
as it is.”’ 

“That's true enough.” 

‘“‘T don’t think we could possibly do what 
we want to do on the salary of a district 
judge.” 

“All right, dear,’’ said Steve. He did not 
think it necessary to tell her that he had 
already been approached as a prospective 
candidate any more than he bothered to 
tell her when he refused to run. He was 
sore about it anyway. But John Brubaker 
got the news and told his wife about it 
with great disappointment. 

“It’s a shame,” he told Violet. 
is just the kind of fellow who'd make a 
good judge. He’s a young fellow, but they 
want a little young blood on the bench 
And he’s got the scholarly kind of mind 
that would suit the place. He’s that kind 
of a lawyer. I know he had ambitions and 
this is the year for him to run. There’s a 
real chance. I can’t see why he turned it 
down.”’ 

“Probably his wife,”’ said Violet. 

“Jule?” asked John, who was still carry- 
ing around a faded ideal of his friend’s wife 
which Violet had never bothered to destroy 
“You're all wrong there, Violet. She’s just 
helped him along every inch of the way 
She’s been a wonderful manager.” 

“For all that, he looks to me like a tired 
man,’’ commented Violet, and dropped th« 
subject. 

She was still convalescing, with an ex 
pensive trained nurse looking after her and 
the new baby, and so happy with John and 
both babies that she never thought to ask 
where they were going to live next. Fate 
arranged that in a sudden fashion. For 
Mrs. Stetson, who had gone to Europe to 
regain her failing health, lost the last of it 
there and never came back to her gracious 
house. Her husband returned, but with no 
desire to live again in a place which distressed 
him with memories. He went into John’s 
office one day and made him an offer on th 
house and nearly all the furniture which 
was so generous that it was nearly embar- 
rassing. : 

“That's all right,” said Stetson. “I know 
you say you can’t afford it. But you can 
take your time about paying for it. You're 
coming on, John, and you've got a family 
and may have more. Mrs. Stetson admired 
your wife, and I know she would be glad to 
have her in the house. I’ve no use for all 
that stuff. You and Mrs Brubaker would 
actually be doing me a service if you stay 


It has the most im- 
this part of the 


said 


“Steve 


Continued on Page 155 
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WILL THANKSGIVING DINNER—AND EVERY OTHER BIG DINNER— PRECIPI. 1 
TATE THIS MORNING SCURRY IN YOUR KITCHEN? WILL EVERYTHING PILI 1} 
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Pure Olive Oil gives 
Dora Castile its color, fragrance and deliciou 
blandness for delicate skins. 








Wow 
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e BEAUTY SOAP 


—(astile made erquisite-> 


Castile! treasured jabén duro of the 


golden daughters of Spain. Women of 


infinite glamor, envied over Europe for 
the proud grace of their voluptuous, fe- 
line bodies—envied most of all for their 
incomparable complexions! How do 
they keep them in that land of ferocious 
contrasts, of frozen dawns and burning 
noons? You know. With Castile soap— 
nothing else! And the skin of a Spanish 
beauty—even a delic 
fragile possession either! Through the 
swift flight of youth, through middle 
age, she keeps its look of painted ivory, 
its matchless firm-fine texture. For in 
the six hundred years since Castile first 
was made, nothing else has been found 
so beneficial for the skin of awoman. In- 
finitely the most bland, the most sooth- 








ing soap a woman could use. And how 
women know it! Even to accepting the 
fearful and wonderful form in which 
Castile has always come. But now— 
Dona, the exquisitely feminine Castile. 
Aspiring to give you the finest toilet 
soap in the world, we have taken this 
priceless gift of Castilla and infinitely re- 
fined it for you! Dona Castile! A dainty 
shape for women’s hands, a charming 
individual package. A soap with instant 
generous lather even in cold water, hard 
or soft. A soap that will rinse instantly— 
an important point for the woman with 
a delicate skin. And a firmly molded 
cake that will last and last and last. 
Dona, too, is not expensive: a cake costs 
ten cents. Buy it wherever you buy your 
toilet soap. Armour, U.S. A. 


-A lovely shampoo. 


$7 
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F wasted power went into thin air, car 

owners wouldn’t have so much to worry 
about. 

But what happens to that lost power be- 
tween the engine and the rear wheels? The 
power generated in your cylinders that isn’t 
converted into mileage? It produces vibra- 
tion. Heats the engine. Creates metal-eating, 
money-burning friction. 

Lost power is what sends cars to the junk 
heap. It’s good for nothing but repair bills. 
Motorists who halt power-losses save their 
engines. 

Havoline Oil is a power-dui/der. Proved by 
sixty thousand Wasson Motor Check tests. 
Proved by the sixty thousand cars which 
showed that Havoline pushed up the amount 
of horsepower delivered to the rear wheels. 
Power gains of 10% to 30% were the rule. 

Oil is more than oil—it is power. And 
power means something more than pace and 
pull. It means fewer repair bills, fewer over- 
haulings. Learn the economy of power. Have 
your crank case filled with Havoline. 


Tod | 


ld from bulk or in 1 and 5 gallon cans. 
e 
~ the power oil 


: < Salage 
Also 30 and 50 gallon drums for home garage use. 


Indian Refining Company, Inc. 
Lawrenceville, III. 





Oil is more than oil ~it is power 
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here you are and take the house off n 

inds.”’ 

Violet said she was very glad when Johr 

d her about it. “I like the house. I lik 

ery place we've ever lived in, John. ever 

ra minute, and every place we may ever 
ve in.”” That was the way they were after 
wo and a half years of marriage 

But Jule was not glad. She did not even 
pretend to be. A horrid tight feeling 
in her throat. ‘“‘You mean to 
Brubakers have bought the Stetson houss 

“It’s in the paper tonight. As a matter of 
fact, John told me the other day 

“What did they buy it with, for heaven's 
ake?” 

“Oh, Stetson was generous with his terms. 
and John’s hustling pretty fast.”’ 

“That lovely house -the furniture, too?” 

‘Lock, stock and barrel, I guess. Stetson 
wanted to get rid of it. 
too well himself.” 

“It seems so unfair that Violet Brubaker 
should have things fall into her lap like 
that.” 

‘Oh, come, dear, Violet's had her troubles 
She didn’t have any easy row to hoe when 

John was sick last winter.”’ 

“She’s always been coddled,” said Jule 
sharply; “that kind of woman always is. 
She just makes men get things for her. She 
doesn’t codperate at all.” 

Steve noticed a tight line around his 
wife’s mouth which he had never seen be- 
fore. He was aware of something deeper, 
an antagonism which was crowding up be- 
tween them. It worried him somewhat, 
but there was nothing to do but work a little 
harder and try to please her. So, in his own 
unspectacular fashion, he kept at it and re- 
gretted the judgeship he had not gone after 
and was thoroughly coéperative with Jule 
in her rearrangement of their budget as she 
tried to stretch it farther. But times were 
hard for most lawyers except in the big 
firms, and money came with difficulty. The 
Gillespies went along neatly, but without 
great advances. It seemed as if Stephen 
had reached his level and would rise no 
higher. That was what made the notable 
Brubaker success so bitter. Jule caught 
glimpses of them at the theater, in a new 
car, and sometimes, as she passed the 
house they had so astonishingly acquired, 
her face grew narrow and hard. 

“T suppose they’re head over heels in 
debt,”’ she said to Steve. 

But, even to comfort her, Steve could not 
promise that. John’s credit was increas- 
ingly good and his friend knew it. He him- 
self often felt more than a little jaded. It 
was hard at the end of the day to come 
home to the cold comfort of Jule’s bright, 
firm ambitions for him. Even the baby 
was a matter of ambition. Jule was al- 
ways reminding her husband of the educa- 
tion the baby must have and the necessary 
provision for it. Steve began to grow silent 
and to read the newspapers and magazines 
in the evenings. He was conscious of a rut 
rising up around him; but, since his chance 
of being a judge had gone, he didn’t mind 
the rut very much, just so he was left alone 
In it. 

They were in their living room one eve 
ning, Steve buried in the papers and Jule 
going over grocery bills, when the Bru- 
bakers came in. They rarely did that unless 
John had a sudden drive of feeling and felt 
that he was not seeing enough of his old 
friends. 

He was looking very happy and very 
prosperous, and somehow much younger 
than Stephen, though the men were the 


‘ame 


Say tne 


I guess he’s none 
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' et, she was as hand- 
eve er bright haw against a 
t green hat ar a gray fur jacket 
ke the velvet for a jewel. Jul 
c the defensive for 
are Vas a ttle shabby 
er are which Was not becoming; and, 


en, who didn't seem to 


. f n 
c et ) i it that steve s 
getting lazy. He hasn't any drive 
I Y steve nned, trying to make a 


for judge, Steve,”’ 


said Johr That was a big compliment 
the boys paid you, coming to you like that. 
I guess Jule’s ry gnt Y ou’ re getting plain 
lazy. What was the matter? Afraid of a 
little campa gr ? 

‘No money in it,’ said Steve shortly 


Violet looked at him 


thing you wante 


But if it was the 


i to do,’ she said, in her 


curiously direct way, ‘‘I don't see why you 
didn’t do it I should think you'd be a 
wondertul judge 

It was a long time since Stephen had 
been so openly admired. He flushed like a 
schoolboy and his eyes met Violet's in ad- 


miration He moved his chair closer to 

hers 
“What's 

asked 
They're 


three morths,”’ 


next on your rogram »** he 


sending John to Europe for 
Violet. “I’m 
nothing else 


said going 


over to buy me shoes just 
shoes.”’ 

Listen to her!"’ exclaimed John, and 
both men laughed as if it were very pleasant 
to think of buying 
for Violet 


shoes or anything else 


Jule had a violent desire to say some- 
thing devastating. But she did not. She 
let the thought of that European trip, 


which was so recedingly distant in her own 
life and so immediate in Violet's, corrode 
her, and she watched both the men tease 


Violet and enjoy it. It was after they had 
left, and Steve turned away from the door 
with a faint smile still on his lips, that she 
spoke her mind 

‘I wish you wouldn’t be so fatuous over 
that girl. Is it necessary to flatter her in 
that perfectly maudlin fashion?” 

Steve straightened up, the smile washed 
out. “I rather enjoyed it,’’ he said, in a 
very level voice 

“How you can, I don’t see. You know 
she’s a foolish spendthrift, and that John 
has simply succeeded in spite of her. I 
should think it would put some ambition 
into you when you see what he can do with 
a wife like that.” 

“Yes, but I haven’t a wife like that.” 

“T should hope not."’ There was some- 
thing queer in Steve's glance. “I should 
hope not,”’ she repeated 

He would not answer, and beneath his 
silence lay something that worried Jule. 
She pulled at it. ‘‘Would you like a wife 
like \ se 

“Immensely, 
ing the tone of h 
became shrill 


iolet Brubaker’ 
” said Steve, without alter- 
is voice 

“You mean you're in 





She 
her?” 

“Oh, no; that wasn’t what you asked 
me. I merely said it would be pleasant to 
have such a wife.” 

“You've lost your head over her com- 


love Ww th 


mon prettiness.”” 

I never even think of that,’’ Steve said 
slowly. ‘‘I was just thinking how utterly 
I easant it must be for John to have some- 
one care for him like that.’’ And he made 
domestic gestures toward picking up news- 


papers and turning out lights 
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It dripped into Jul ain slow at 
remark, burning its way in like acid. She 
wasn't quite sure of what it mear she 
only felt it consum ng her patience, eating 
into her belief in justice 

Look what he does for her! she ex 
claimed angrily Look what he gives 
her!” 

‘T have an idea it’s independent of that 
Steve answered, still in that quiet, indiffer 
ent, impregnable way that 


in the apartment when they had very little 
of course Don't forget that.’ 


“And 


“Spending?” 


she spent all he had then 


Steve You 


repeated 


think more of spending than most extrava 
gant women, Jule. You've long since for 
gotten me in your scheme of spending. I'm 
just a means to an end. I think we might 
have gone farther if you'd been more like 


Violet, just cared for me and let me go my 
own gait I wouldn’t have made money 
like John, but I'd have been a pretty good 


judge instead of a dead-and-alive lawyer 


And I might have been in the supreme 
court some day. That might suit you.” 
He saw the slapped look in her face and 
was instantly regretful, for he was a kind 
person 
“T didn’t mean to be so solemn,” he said 
apologetically, “‘or upset you. But I can’t 


help feeling that John and Violet have 
something we haven't, and would | 
onto it no matter what happened to him or 
her. You and I talked a lot about 
making marriage a success 


ang 


have 
Well, 
got it, and it isn’t because they have money 
or a pretty house. They've had it all along, 
while they were waiting for their pot to 
boil. They didn’t watch their success the 
way we did—until they forgot each other.” 

Jule’s mind, loosened, trembling, shot 
queerly back to Violet outside her sick hus- 
band’s door, not knowing whether he was 
going to live or die, or whether she was 
going to live or die, and saying, ‘“‘We’ve 
had so much.” 

She turned to leave the room and came 
back again. ‘‘ Why don’t you run for judge, 
then, if you want to so much? I don’t care. 
Please yourself.” 

“It’s too late. The filings had to be in 
a month ago, and in six years, when the 
chance comes around again, I may not be 
so likely a candidate.” 

The bitterness was back in his 
now. Jule had not known he could sound 
like that. 

“Why,” she said breathlessly, ‘I’ve 
made a mess of everything, haven't I? A 
terrible mess of our marriage. And all the 
time I’ve gone around bragging about it!” 

The hard line had gone from her mouth 
and her eyes like those of a child 
waking and haunted by a nightmare 
Stephen remembered how had 
looked like that when 

“Don’t, Jule! I didn’t mean any of that 
rubbish. I was talking through my hat. It 
didn’t mean a thing.” 

She felt his arms around her with a com- 
fort, a passion in them that she had for 
gotten. 


they've 


voice 


were 


she once 


“But you wanted to be judge.”’ 
“*Not specially. I'll horn in 
of these days if you want me to.”’ 


anyway one 


“T do. I want you to be happy, Steve 
Steve = 
“Yes, darling—don’t cry like that.”’ 


“They haven't anything more than we 
have—John and Violet—they haven’t as 
much, have they?” 

“Sure they haven't. 
faith in me, Jule, and love me 

Quietly and unobserved, the pot boiled 
over. 
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Beautiful, Sanitary Floors 
at low cost and upkeep 


LEAN, bright, well-kept floors are the foundation of an attractive interior. NOW 

you can have them easily, quickly, inexpensively with the Johnson Wax treat- 
ment. It cleans, sanitates and polishes—all in one simple operation. Takes only a few 
minutes—there is no hard work—no stooping—no messy rags and pails. 


This Johnson Wax treatment is just the thing for every floor—old or new—of wood, 
pire 
linoleum, marble, tile, rubber or composition. And it makes no difference how the 
floors are finished—whether with varnish, shellac, wax or paint. A coat of Johnson’s 
Wax polished with this Electric Floor Polisher will improve their appearance wondrous 
ly. It eliminates costly refinishing. And keeps down germ-laden dust. Ye 


Ten times quicker and better than by hand—this marvelous labor-saving ma- 
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Pe fe —- — 
HOMES F te FREE: 25c Book on Floors he 2 f ; 
143 BG) Please send me Free and Postpaid your new 25¢_ |} j j ; 
; 8} Book which tells just how to treat new and old y a 
STORES B) floors of all kinds—soft and hard woods. lir i] 
- leum, rubber, marble or tile , 
ay , 4 
The Johnson Wax treatment is responsible - ee . 
for the floor beauty and economy in many ' Business ’ 
of the largest and finest buildings in the g Address 5 
United States and Canada— including the - : 8) Cin nyene : 
three pictured above & Mail to S.C. Johnson & Son, Racine, X ; 
SesB BBR BBB eee ee ee ee ee 2 anew @ 


Electric floor Polisher 
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—— chine polishes all floors to burnished brilliance. It is simple, 
requiring no adjustments or special attention. Runs from any 
electric connection for 1¥%c an hour. Polishes under low-built 
pieces of furniture without moving them. 






For $2.00 a day you can rent a Johnson Electric Floor Polisher from 
your neighborhood store or your painter. Telephone NOWand make 
an appointment to rent one. Or buy 
—_ ee 

* outright for your own exclusive 

raf .  use—the investment is small 
2.\ for so great a convenience. 
Zs \ S. C. JOHNSON & SON 

RACINE, WISCONSIN 

“The Floor Finishing Authorities” 


(Canadian Factory: Brantford) 
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THE HARVEST OF THE 


or 


numerable phases 
ndamental principles of life, but I should 


brancne ol the 


ich rather be thought of, as | 
nk of myself, as a naturalist 
\ true naturalist must be scientific, b 
does not at all follow that a scient 
a lover or a student of 
hose sciences that deal with organs. fun: 


either Nat ire \| 
ns, Classifications, measurement ' 
names, details, formulas, analyss 

{ minutiw may be carried on in a world 
dead things; the naturalist deals wit} 
the living, and largely deals with it in term 
ife. He isa humanist; he to fir 
out what relation there is between |} 
branch of Nature and his fellow man; | 
primary interest is in the application of th 

ws he ,eads; his object is to interpret 
Nature toman. Emerson was a naturalist 

horeau and Agassiz and Dana and Hud 

on and Fabre were naturalists; 

yng list of them, and they have helped to 

yreathe the breath of 

F meaning into the dry 

They, like Lamarck and Darwin, went to 

the fountainhead of all knowledge for the 

onceptions of life, and that is what I have 

always wanted to do and that is what I 

have done through my seventy-year course 


n Nature’s great 


wants 





there isa 





and interest and 


bodies of the sciences. 


ir 





( hool. 


The Health of Men and Planis 


As a very young man I saw the funda 
mental laws behind all life and develop 
the laws I have 
had in me 


discussed In previou 
a mixed heredity of 
and that made 
could draw a little, paint a 
sing a little, invent a little, turn my 
hand to almost of the mechanical or 
manual arts and do a day’s work I| was not 
ishamed of at carpentering, lathing, shin- 
gling, brickmaking, teaming, 
machinery of almost any kind, or could do 
team fitting and plumbing, glazing and 
house painting, or running a forge or a 
athe with some facility. Any one of these 
nborn capacities might well have been de- 


ment 
papers. | 

nclinations abilities m¢ 
ersatile. | 
ttle, 


any 


operating 


veloped into something to give me a life 
k; it was not until I had been some time 
in Nature’s university that 1 discovered 


? 


Ms 
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Continued from Page 35 


‘ 11d go pretty nearly as fara I liked with 

i them because | had added theoretical 
eage to] A t al bent 

Let me trate what I mean. I had 

ead med ne for a irt Ol tWo years, In 

my ¢ twenties, but had given up the 

lea of following the profession when I 

ind tf couldn't escape being a plant 

bia Ba 8 A alte a few years I discovered 


1 was bringing my 


sketchy knowledge 
ol medicine to the test of Nature’s laws and 
earning more about the profession in a few 
months at my had been 


own work than | 





n two years poring over books 


Nature taught me 


T ’ ' ] torr 
Ler yy to lec res 


the element of life and growth and healt} 
the fundamentals gover ng everything 
taining to the body of the plant or the 
animal or the human being. She did not 
te h me everything, understand; she 


taught me the ‘undamentals behind every 


y I was my own doctor and dox 

tor to my men and to half the neighbor- 
hood. I saw in the plant that proper food 
and air and the right amount of moisture 
were vital necessities, but that elimination 
was equally important to remove waste and 
up materials. I applied the law to 
human beings and made myself conversant 
with that health. I found | 
could cure sick plants, if they were worth 
curing, and the laws that applied in their 
cases were analogous to those that apply to 


used 


essential of 


imans. Clogged passages, closed pores, 
bruised roots or leaves, disordered circula 
tory systems in plants were all disastrous; 


the same was true of people or dogs or 
herses or house flies. So I began to watch 
my own pores and lungs and nasal passages, 
and I invented a mixture that clogged the 
passages of the fly until he became a scarce 
commodity around my ranch. 

This conviction that the basic laws were 
the same for both plants and animals, gen- 
erally speaking, led me, of course, to a 
renewed curiosity about disease, health, 
obesity, lung troubles, exercise and play, 
and stomach troubles and 
diet —all the ramifications of the science of 
being well and fit—and I began to read 
books and magazine articles and pamphlets 


sleep work, 
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P TES ARS 
YES! Sw 


‘ ia 

have read libraries and made ttie progres 
WwW, an act e and interested student n 

the university of Nature, I found myself 

able to grasp subjects and assimilate in- 

formation at one reading of the books 

I met knotty points, ol course, and en- 


countered probiems that were too muc! 
the main I was able to stand 


solid ground 


for me, but 


a naturalist must o 





cup) ind col understand and digest 
just about everything that came under my 
eye. In short I had found in Nature the 
fundamentals, thoroughly mastered them, 
made them a part of myself, and then, 
turning to medicine and its discoveries, was 


enabled to dovetail the bridge the 


a pretty su 


joints, 


gaps, and construct for myself 
stantial structure of knowledge about the 
science of health and‘ disease 
lf | seem to be over-impressed with my 
am the facts. | 
want merely to say that the diligent student 
of Nature has a tremendous start over the 
man who is satisfied with, get, 
a general education from books or lectures 
With Nature’s laws as a foundation, an in- 
telligent man or woman can master subjects 
otherwise only to be learned by starting at 
the bottom and going right through tothe 
end of the subject, consuming years of time 
Because in that case you are learning Na- 
ture’s universal code only in part, and then 


‘ 


own ability | misstating 


or can only 


only as it is segregated or [interpreted ot 
partitioned up to provide a groundwork for 
the particular branch of learning 


you are 


pursuing 


New Chemical Compounds 


It is as though a sailor were only taught 


to reef the mainsail. Later he might be 
taken off that task and sent overside to 
paint the hull, and presently he would 


learn something about that. But suppose 
he were taught thorough seamanship from 
the beginning, including every branch and 
department of navigation, and not only 
that, but the fundamentals underlying the 
whole art and business of sailing 
With those fundamentals impressed on him 
he would learn handily to tie a knot, or reef 


a ship 


+ ag oat 


and 


fome of His Friends Photographed at a School Picnic 
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shutter you 
would save oa | 


i your car wou 

run better aa 
the engine wouldnt 
knock vas much on 
the hills. a and YOU 
wouldnt thin down 
your oil! ? from foo 
much use of choke 
> Put on aVernay 
S this Fall (_) it 
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thisWinter(:_/Use 
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June nights 


in December 


ce warmth of June lends 
i. summer charm to Decem- 
ber nights at Sarasota—‘“where 
summer stays and the Nation 
play a” 

December days are delight- 
ful days at Sarasota and nights 
bring restfulrelaxation insocial 
contact withinteresting people. 

The Cordial Spirit of this 
city gives the winter visitor an 
“at home” feeling which per- 
mits of the full and complete 
enjoyment of all that Sarasota 
has to offer in healthful out- 
door winter recreation. 

Come to Sarasota for the Holi- 
days. Enjoy a Christmas and New 
Year without Snow and Cold. Bathe 
in the surf—fish in fresh or salt water 

play golf--tennis—ride horseback 

the New York 
winter training—see the 


-~enjoy 


motor—w itch 
Giants in 
yrey hound or horse Traces 
every moment of every day. 

At Sarasota’s numerous reasonably 
priced hotels, Plantation “Cooks” 
and tamouschefs will delight you with 
culinary art and clever musi 


floor 


fans will lure you onto the 


oe 
their lilting dance tunes. 


wit! 


Come to Sarasota where Civic 
Pride demands that the visi- 
tor be made to feel "at Home””’ 


azil, Sarasota’s official host, 
vill arrange your accommodations 
ind plan your pleasure program with- 
bi Write him in care of 


ut ODiigation. 


the Sarasota ( imber of Commerce 
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a sail, or make one, or stow one, or to paint 
or keep watch or read the compass or steer 
the vessel; because he would know why 
these things were done and what was ac- 
complished by doing them and what would 
happen if or when they weren't done, and 
presently you would have an able seaman, 
on his way up to be a mate, where the other 
sailor would be reefing mainsails and paint- 
ing hulls till he died in his hammock in the 
forecastle of old age. 

My study of botany was thorough and 
covered a number of years, but it was not 
until I came to plant breeding in the uni- 
versity of Nature that I began to go back of 
botany into what we call paleontology 
the science of reading the story of the earth 
as written in fossils and remains and prints 
and indications that are found in the vari- 
ous rock formations of the ball on which 
we live. All too few people know how much 
of our knowledge of the past has been al- 
ready gleaned from the rocks; there could 
be no more interesting theme, even for the 
layman. Because deductions from what 
fossil remains ~ 
show give us an 
amazingly exact 
basis from which 
to reconstruct the 
history of life on 
this planet long 
before man’s ap- 
pearance on it 
what someone has 
beautifully called 
“the manuscript 
of God.”’ 

-aleobotany is 
the study of an- 
cient botanical 
forms, habits and 
dispersions; the 
prehistoric par- 
ents of your gar- 
den flowers have 
some of them been 
found, and the 
slow upward prog- 
ress of plant life 
from simpler to 
more complex 
grades hasalready 
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But I have proved over and over again 
that I could put fragrance into a flower, or 
remove an objectionable or disagreeable 
odor; that I could give a fruit the color I 
wanted, the texture I wanted and the flavor 
I wanted. This was not done by the exercise 
of magic. It was done in every case by a 
careful study of the plant or tree concerned, 
and of its chemical constituents; a knowl- 
edge of what new principles would effect a 
change, and a careful, logical, persistent pro- 
gram for introducing the new essentials 
into the life and body of the variety. 

Air and sunshine and soil furnish the 
plant with all its raw materials; the hered- 
ity of the plant furnishes the habit of work- 
ing up those materials, and environment 
supplies the varying influences that will 
cause the plant to reach for new things in 
the old raw materials and to alter or adapt 
its methods of manufacture within itself. 
In precisely the same way we humans are 
learning that foods have a great deal to do 
with our ability to perform certain work or 
follow certain activities, and in the last few 





been partly 
traced. If I were 
going to know 
about plants it 


was early evident 
to me that I had 
to know about 
their origins, and this led me to study paleo- 
botany, and paleobotany being astory writ- 
ten in the rocks led me to study the rocks 
themselves, and this brought me to astudy 
of geology. Here, very soon, I found myself 
on familiar ground, because the funda- 
mental laws of Nature were the same for 
crystals and conglomerates, for granites 
and marbles, for sandstone and shale, as 
for my plants; the book of the rocks was 
opened for me and plain for me to read, and 
again I was introduced to a fascinating and 
absorbing subject and was able to add it to 
my course of studies. 


PHOTO, BY NELSON, SANTA ROSA 
The Landscape Painted by Mr. Burbank When He Was Sixteen 


Domestic:-Science Chemists 


As a boy I had owned a great curiosity 
about chemistry and I had once acquired 
some test tubes, a broken retort and a few 
chemicals and had performed simple ex- 
periments, greatly to the distress of my 
family, who were divided between anxiety 
lest I blow myself to bits and extreme irri- 
tation at the smells that arose from my 
makeshift laboratory. I was not long a 
plant breeder when I found it necessary to 
know a good deal concerning the chemical 
agencies which bring about growth, color, 
fragrance and seed making, and here once 
more I discovered that my university had 
grounded me soundly, so that chemistry 
was a simple thing for me to understand. 

It has been said that no man could actu- 
ally change the characteristics of flower or 
fruit, but could only add to or accentuate, 
or on the other hand, diminish or neutral- 
ize, tendencies already inherent in the plant. 





years we have developed domestic science 
to the point where the cook must be some- 
thing of a chemist—science has entered the 
kitchen to stay. Infant mortality has been 
decreased by the same method that plant 
mortality has—by studying the chemistry 
of foods and giving the infant what it re- 
quires, which may be, often, something 
quite different from the usual food or the 
foods of other children of the same age or 
even of the same family. Chemistry is one 
of our great, growingly useful sciences; if 
it weren’t for its rather formidable look, 
thanks to the signs chemists use to denom- 
inate various properties and elements, I 
suspect more people would delve into it. 

I have taken a long course in my univer- 
sity in biology—the general science of life, 
of which botany is only one division. It is 
in the field of biology that most of the fierce 
battles of science are fought. 

In this connection I am reminded to say 
something I have wanted for a long time to 
say to a larger audience than the one that 
occasionally gathers in my home or the very 
dear one that sits with me around the table 
day by day, and that is that intolerance 
and bigotry are not the sole possessions of 
any class of men, but are very common 
weaknesses and faults in a large number of 
classes. 

Intolerance is a closed mind. Bigotry is 
an exaltation of authorities. Narrowness is 
ignorance unwilling to be taught. And one 
of the outstanding truths I have learned in 
my university is that the moment you 
reach a final conclusion on anything, set that 
conclusion up as a fact to which 


nothing 
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ean be added and from which nothing 
ean be taken away, and refuse to listen to 
any new evidence, you have reached ar 
intellectual dead center and nothing w 

start the engine again short of a charge of 
dynamite Radicals, originators, daring 
thinkers and free minds are the ones who 


arges of dynamite into the 


I have set off a few 


explode the 
machinery myself 
and have « xperienced a good deal of satis 
sultant movement of 
nothing of the fun I have 


watching the 


7 + the re 


faction at 
thought, to say 


had in 


smoke, and admiring the fireworks 


nearing the noise, 


Seaside Biology 


is a dead weight to 
matter in 
intellectual activities it 


Ossified ki 


owledge 
the world, and it does not what 
realm of man’s 
found. I would swap a whole cartload of 
precedents any 
You can trace 
straight along through the centuries by 
setting down the inspirations of unfettered 
minds. Eve be- 


gan it by 


time for a brand-new idea 
the progress of man right 


craving 
the apple; Moses 
gave up an eas\ 


Hos r 
po tio 


to orgar 
ze the first back 
to-Palestine 
movement; the 
common people o 


Engl ind spell a 





out liberty wher 
they violated 
the old custom 


and scrapped al 
the hoary 
dents by forcing 
King John to sigt 
Magna ( 
Columbu 
shocked the moss 


backs of his time 


prece 


harta 


by asserting that 
the world wa 
round and ther 
demoralized them 
by proving it; our 
forefathers ap- 
palled the Houses 
of Parliament by 
proclaiming that 
government prop 
erly belonged to 
the governed; and 
Lincoln didn't 
open a 
the rights of man when he was writing the 
Emancipation Proclamation. 

My work with plants was, of course, the 
work with land plants, but it opened to me 
another branch of the learning offered 
everyone by the university of Nature, and 
that was the that concerns 
with water plants and the marvelous life 
that abounds in the sea. How often I have 
dropped my cares and duties and gone to 


book on 


branch itself 


the ocean for rest and recuperation and 
there wandered, with little Betty Jane, my 
ward, or with the other Betty, my wife and 
companion, or sometimes alone absorbed 
in the beauties and wonders of the seashore 
You will find the beaches of America 
generally used for one of two interests 
jumping the waves or acquiring a coat of 
tan on the sand. How few people know the 
wonders of the life, so abundant and so in 
teresting, that can be seen along the shore 
and among the rocks! Life in myriad forms 
idles there, from the 
tiniest organism clinging to a sheil or a bit 
of moss, to the fishes that dart and race 
hither and yonder in pursuit of food or at 
play; from the dainty, delicate plants to 
the ponderous seaweeds: 


Sways or swims or 


from the minia- 
ture shell life, more beautiful than jewels 
to the great starfish or the giant abalone, 
withdrawn and with its trap open to catcl 
a passing meal 
shells, 


And on the shore itsel! 
brilliantly colored bits of seaweed 
luminous rocks, even the individual grains 
of sand, especially when examined under a 
microscope, are an inexhaustible source of 
delight and inspiration 


Continued on Page 163 
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to eyjoy Kelvinator Te 
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E want to make that plain. Yourown tem was even on the market. 
refrigerator—the one you are now Anddon’t forget this: Kelvin- 
using—can be Kelvinator-equipped. You ator, the system of longest 
needn’t buy a new one to enjoy the con- __ proved life, representing the world’s standard 
venience of Kelvinator and the protection of of quality, actually costs less than most other 
the “Zone of Kelvination”’. systems. You pay no premium for Kelvin- 


ator’s assurance of lasting service. 
It takes only a few hours to make the change. 


Your local dealer calls at your home and 
learns what model you need. He installs 

it quickly, without disturbing your house- iH 
hold routine. Then you have the same Lay 
Kelvinator electric refrigeration 74. Zone of Kelvination body need be satisfied with any- 
that has been serving others since, Poy ET aowe 0 thing but Kelvinator, the world’s 
before any other existing sys- — fXchani wholesome for many days standard system. 


Me too, there is a Household Budget 
Purchase Plan for those who desire to use it. 





With Kelvinator so low in price and so 
easy to buy, there’s no reason why any- 
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KELVINATOR CORPORATION, Division of Electric Refrigeration Corporation, 2050 West Fort Street, Detroit, Michigan 
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nly in the new 
FREED-EISEMANN RADIO 


will you find all these features 
at such remarkably low prices 


~ Complete metal shielding from outside interference....A 


single tuning control... . Three and four stages of Radio 
. \ Frequency in six, seven and eight tube sets... . All-metal 
’ chassis construction for permanence... . Run from house 
‘ / \ lighting current with Freed-Eisemann socket power units. 
\ 
| Before you decide on your radio themwiththenew Freed-Eisemann 
( IN. investment, it will be to your in- Speaker, and powered by the Freed- 
\ q , i’. terest to have a free demonstration Eisemann power units, which banish 
a of these remarkable new sets. Hear your battery troubles forever. 


FREED-EISEMANN RADIO CORPORATION, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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The radio chosen by America’s Aristocracy 


reed ~Eisemann ~now at prices everyone can afford 


: : = : ” 
N THE SPLENDID RESIDENCES of the ‘ lap] F mal embodies revolutionary radio improven 
ee and up for P ay for , : 
leaders in finance, society and the arts—in the $60 pers ” SOS a rid ra Read about these new features on the of 
° - é é SOl eis i 
homes of the first families of each community Fe yage 
; Prices slightly bigher in Canada and West of the Rockies page 
wherever the standards of social prestige are “+ So intense has been the interest of tl 
being set —there you will find the Freed-Eisemann. vast few plant were necessary ~but we now public in these new sets that on after 
fer the superb Freed-Eisemz ual: hang 
aie eB ad 5 ts ( ¢ supe reed-Eisemann quality unchanged new models were announced, our great new p 
IS Ssecason anv who desire recd- : | 
: b : the same micrometer precision had to swing into full production in orde 
Eisemann performance found the cost prohibr , :, ?' 
’ ' the same devotion to high technical ideals meet the overwhelming demand 
tive From every corner ot the country came tne | 
the same determined regard for reputation You cannot judge this vear's radio values 


request: “‘Give us your quality unchanged—but 
bring down the cost.” 


We are proud to announce that we have done it! 


Two years of planning and experiment and a 


Model 850, sllustrated above. Loop set. 
No antenna, no ground wires. 8 tubes 
Four stages tuned radio frequency. Single 
control. For the first ume Hazeltine 
Neutrodyne and Latour inventions com- 

ined in one superlative set, $650. In 
table model, same set, $385 
Freed-Eisemann Full-floating Cone Speaker 
built on a new exclusive principle. Re 
produces all frequencies with {ull sono-_ 
rous tone and clear definition. $25 


Advice 
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INNER IN ron 4 YEARS 


Fr sie 
The 
ee ° ” 
f “Perfect Circle 
/ Principle 
/ A is the continuous lubricating 
groove which holds the oil 
(shown in red) and distributes it 
over the cylinder walls in just 
the right amount for perfect 
ONG sie. ida Seed So 
B points to the scientifically lo- 
cated slots which drain the sur- 
plus oil—and only the surplus 
back into the crankcase. . . 
C is the vital film of oil which is 


left on the cylinder walls. 


EVER Y MAJOR RACE 






\ 






Pat. March 29, 1910 
May 2, 1922 
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“Perfect Circle” Users * 
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* Auburn * Diana * Hertz 
* Bugatti * Dorris * Hupmobile 
° " Cadillac *Duesenberg * Itala 
* Chandler du Pont Jordan \ 
* Chrysler * Elcar * Jr.8 Locomobile | 
*Cunningham * Franklin * Kissel 
Davis * Gardner * Lancia 
* Locomobile Peerless 
* Marmon * Pierce-Arrow 
* McFarlan * Studebaker 
* Miller Race Cars * Stutz 
Moon * Velie 
* Nash Willys-Knight 
Packard Yellow Cab 






*In all models 






—Blame Yourself! 


Dre your plugs and valves are fouling, and your motor’s 
pumping oil,don’t blame your motor—blame yourself! Take 
the same interest in your piston rings that you do in the oil 
and gasoline you buy, and you'll never have these troubles. 


You can stop oil-pumping and obtain motor 
performance that will be a revelation, simply 
by installing a complete set of PERFECT CIRCLE 
Oil-Regulating and Compression Rings. 

By their patented groove-and-slot combiaa- 
tion, Perrect Circie Ojl-Regulating Rings in- 
sure thorough lubrication of the cylinder walls, 
stop oil-pumping and seldom fail to give 1000 
or more miles to the gallon of oil. And PeRrect 


perform an equally important function in 
holding compression. 

Good dealers everywhere install PERFECT 
Circies. A green identification certificate is 
packed with each of/-regulating ring for your 
protection. Ask your repairman for these cer- 
tificates. 





Oil-Regulating Type Compression Type* 
60c and up 30c and up 
*For best results, always use Perrect Crrc_e Compression Rings in 
combination with the Perrect Circie Oil-Regulating Ring 


Circite Compression Rings, precision-built, 


THE PERFECT CIRCLE COMPANY, HAGERSTOWN, INDIANA 


Export Sales Department, 549 W. Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 


PIEIRIFECT CIIRCIL 


Oil-Regulating Piston Rings 


How It Works 


The red shows the path of the 
oil—up the cylinder wall and 
into the continuous lubricat- 
ing groove on the face of the 
ring, through the oil-draining 
slots in the ring, and then back 
into the crankcase, through 
holes drilled in the piston 
behind the ring. 

















































































(Continued from Page 158 

Ichthyology —the study of fishe , 
ilgology—the study of sea plants are \k 
imiliar to us than most of 
anches of science, 

jually interesting, equally fun 
ind equally comprehensible to the student 
even a beginner, in the un 
ture. The laws are the same, but it is px 
haps even more wonderful to contemplat: 
the struggle for existence and the quest 

1 suitable environment in sea things t} 

n land animals and plants. To he 
kife was always aided by current 
+hanges in the water were probably | 
abrupt than changes on land, so that 


and yet they ars 


versit 


sure ‘ 





had a better opportunity to move on or to 
readjust itself and readapt itself to ne 
environmental conditions. But when you 


consider the unbelievable variety of life 
seas of this planet, and when you 
realize that each must have certain cond 
tions to make life possible and that eact 
must find its own food and its own place ir 
which to grow, you cannot help but be im 
pressed with the titanic 
struggle that has gone on through the ages 
from which have emerged these 
forms. 


the 


nature of the 


successful 


Job of the Sea 
Remembering that the sun is the source 
of all energy and that plant life must utilize 
the power of the sun to transform its raw 
materials into living cells, you will perhaps 
wonder how these sea plants can thrive 
without sun. The answer is that they 
not and do not—the universal law is found 
to be true here. Direct rays of the sun do 
not fall on any sea plants except those that 
float on the surface, but rays of light from 
the sun do, and therefore you will 
that no sea-plant life exists at ocean depths 
where complete darkness reigns. And this 
will lead you, perhaps, to take a further 
step and note the differences in color in the 
leaves of these sea plants. In earlier papers 
I dwelt on the importance of the chloro 
phyll granules—the green-colored cells 
that you find in the leaves of all land plants 
It will appear to you that there is some 
mistake here again, for these leaves ar 
brown or reddish or even red. Neverthe 
less, the same law applies; the fact is that 
the sea plant’s leaves have actually in them 
the same chlorophyll granules as the rose 
or the pine or the geranium, and that there 
is only a different combination of pigments, 
some of them abundant enough to deceive 
you and to make you think there is no 
green there. It is there because green is the 
color of those granules which, 
the marvelous laboratory of Nature, are 
capable of transmuting sunlight, oxygen, 
hydrogen and the other essential proper 
ties into the starch and sugar necessary to 
the continued life of the plant. 

Shells and pebbles and the sa 
equally interesting, and equall) 
the results of the same forces in life 
subject to the same laws. The shellfish is a 
great example of indomitable patience, fo 
it cannot hunt or adventure very far, and 
most of the shells—all those that cling to 
rocks or piles—are pretty well fixed in their 
places and have to wait for food to come to 
them. The result is that they keep open 
day and night for business; the unwary} 
customer is accommodated whenever he 
happens to come by, unless the manager 
has drawn the blinds and locked the door 
while he is consuming the last visitor 

Here are a few suggestions of the fasci 
nating world that lies all about us in Na 
ture. I have not attempted to the 
whole ground; the field of science is ill 


thing 


itable and everyone can find in it something 


Can- 


learr 








alone in all 





cover 


to interest him and something from whic! 
he can learn valuable lessons for his owr 
employment and good use. Once started 


in the university of Nature, the humblest 
beginner, no matter whether he matricu 
lates with honors from some lower school or 
just slips in the back way without any 
certificates or diplomas whatever, can soon 
find himself, and in no time at all he w 

begin to correlate what he | 


learns, Wii De¢ 
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mmit to memory some of the simpler 
A i W bey to be impressed with 

Ve een Writing about in these 

¢ tne terdenpe lence of all the chil 

. 

en of Na e and the se parallel there 
etween he law man and those for 

{ ranima tishes or insects or stars 
nere another aspect of this universal 
education whict free to all in Nature's 
ersity that | have not touched or the 

t that it the mag Key that unloch 
€ door for you to an understanding of 
and a sympathy with all the great minds 


ol your time I do not man of 


suppose any 


nese days has fNiad visits 


Irom more people, 
dely distributed 

ts and professions and interests than I: 
and yet | have 


or Irom people of more wi 


been able to converse with 


of them and to understand what they 


were Saying, even about some highly spe 
uized work of their own, and to be inter 

ested them and find them interested 
me 


I have surprised physicians and surgeons 


them 


by talking with about the human 
body and human ailments, and by being 
more or less up to date in their chosen 
eld. Partly this was, of course, because | 
tudied medicine at twenty, but mainly it 


was because I was inquisitive and because 
based on immutable 


laws that no sch Oo! or bDrar ch or variety of 


my observations were 
doctoring could escape. There are a good 
many quacks in the medical profession, just 
as there are some in the law, some in the 
some men, and 
probably one or two in the plant-breeding 
But I have never had much patience 
with the effort of the older medical schools 
to arrogate to themselves all the authority 


clergy, among business 


line 
as regards sickness and health. 


I do not permitting 
barber or organ player who wants to hang 


believe in eve ry 
out a shingle to practice medicine or at- 
tempt cures, but I do believe that there is 
oom for those who believe in stretching the 


muscles or readjusting the backbone or 


giving internal baths or in proper diet or 
the use of water in ill health as well as there 
for those who rely on drugs and pellets 


and pills and serums. I have been treated 
by allopaths, naturopaths, hydropaths and 
osteopaths in my time, and I have found 
that the best man is the one who best aids 
Nature to a readjustment of 
that it is Nature herself who does the heavy 
work her over 
the rough places, provide her with a certain 
amount of raw materials, and don’t hamper 
her with your obstinacy or hamstring her 
with your own bad habits, and presently she 
will be running the job at the old stand, and 


your body 


Give her a chance, boost 


} 
joing it pretty efficiently too 


Treasure of the Ages 


I have « xpressed myself about education 
on various occasions, and have had some- 
thing to say that educators with open minds 
would listen to, because the training of the 

uman plant is very related to the 
garden plant or the tree 


close ly 
training of the 
People have scolded me and abused me and 
coffed at me, but I find them coming 
closer and closer all the time to a rational, 
natural method of education, which is the 
or thing for which I ever contended. It 
} as heen objected that I have no children 


and therefore have no right to discuss this 


icred subject of schooling for the young, 


it I observe that a very large per cent of 
our teachers, from the bottom up, are 
and I can’t see how 


yinsters or bachelors, 


be made out any more of an amateur 





than tney 

Did von ever think what is the most 
pliable ‘at d the most precious product of 
all the ages? Not pigs, mules, books, loco- 
motives, cotton or corn, but children. Chil- 
iren respond to ten thousand subtle 


iences which would leave no more im- 
on a plant or on most grown-ups 
would on a sphinx; children are 
individualists we know —they 





pression 


the greatest 


| different and all sensitive and easily 


are all 

molded and led. This is part of Nature’s 

scheme to get variations; the different 
mI ments, inclinations, strengths and 
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weaknesses of your little ones ought to be 


encouraged, capitalized on and devel 


oped. Instead we pour them all into one 
mold, like steel wire fed through a pin 
making machine, and when they are stand 
ardized so that you can hardly tell the 


minds apart, we expect them to go out into 


the world and make something of them 
selves If they do, it is in spite of the 
education instead of because of it 

Man has by no means reached the ult 
mate goal toward which he is traveling, 


the ones who 
must take the forward steps, as they come 
If we have them 


m poss Die 


and the growing children are 


to manhood 
a copy of 
Nature’s aim by 
Let them drink in all that is pure and sweet 
Don’t stuff platitudes, 
dogma down their throats, 
you do, don’t frighten them either of 


made into 
ourselves, progress is 
and so much defeated 
sentimentalism or 
and whatever 
dar} 
corners in the house or of dark corners in 
life. Let Nature teach them the lessons of 
good and proper living; put them in 
with the best contacts you know, let them 
truth and and human 
brotherhood the does 
and dew, and those « 


be the best men and womer 


toucl! 
absorb beauly 
plant 
hildren will 


as sunsnine 


grow to 


The Psychic Age 


Closely related to education nowadays 
as well as to an increasingly wide field of 
other human activities, is the 
and here my education in Na 
ture’s university has enabled me to under 
stand formulated laws and formulate a few 
premises of my own. Among my visitors 
have been several of the soundest psycholo 


science ol 


psy¢ hology, 


gists of our time, and I have been intensely 
interested in them and in their 
We have had a workir 
of psychology much longer than we have 
had a name for the science. I } 


points ol 


view. 





ig knowledge 
ave found 
able psychologists among callers from East 
India, where they 
turies along lines that we commonly con 
sider metaphysical. But the basis for mucl 
of their teaching was the influence of our 
subconscious minds on the things we thought 
and did and said, and no matter what they 
called that influence, they have long been 
able to get results through application of 
the principles that taught in 
schools of salesmanship, practiced in psy 
choanalysis, or used as a basis for the 
examination of the minds and intellectual 
capacities of men and women or boys and 
girls today. 

I believe that we have, perhaps, just 
about reached the end of this age of me 
chanical and chemical progress which has 
been so astounding as to change the whole 
face of things, even in my own lifetime. I 
think it not unlikely that there will come 
later an age when science will concentrate 
on the wonders of the mind of man and on 
the subjects that we now consider mystical 
and psychic. We have five senses, but all 
around us we see evidences that there may 
be a sixth sense, or some additional power 
of getting impressions and knowledge from 
without by other means than smelling, 
tasting, seeing, hearing or feeling. Un 
doubtedly, here we have a great field to 
work in—a field now almost untouched 
We may some day find psychology only 
the first of a great body of sciences concern 
ing themselves with what is now 
hinted at in the present stage of this de 
partment of knowledge. 

A world to which many of my inclina 
tions call me is the world of art. From my 
earliest days I wanted to express myself 
and my thoughts and what I saw through 
some medium other than speech, and | 
wrote news notes for our local papers, tried 
my hand at an essay or two, sketched with 
pencil, and finally painted a few small pic 
tures. One of them, viewed now with the 
kindly, prejudiced eye of a man past 
seventy, especially kindly and prejudiced 
when that man was the boy of sixteen who 
painted it, seems quite good; it hangs on 
my bedroorn wall, and once in a while I am 
tempted to get a brush and some color and 


see if 


have thought for cen 


Same are 


only 


there is any way I can improve the 
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Tor Men who have 
cOLD 


FEET 


{_OLD WEATHER is com- 
ing! There’s a certain man 


you know who simply hates 
cold feet. 

Can you think of a single thing 
would make him feel more 
rateful than a supply of snug, 
fleecy socks that will really keep 
iis feet warm on the biting 
Winter lays! 

There’s a luxurious Iron Clad sock 
~number 212—made specially for 
the man who hates cold feet—but 
who has aneye for style and beauty. 
A soft, snuggly mixture of the 
purest mercerized cotton and 
vorsted yarns woven in the most 
attractive two-color combinations. 
Not bulky and thick, but power- 
fully A sock that will wear 


~and wear—and wear. 


trong 


212—Olive and Brown 
212B—Blue and Grey 
212-G—Two Shades of Grey 
212-AB—Brown and Blue 


14,000 stores are giving an 
Iron Clad guarantee with 
number 212. Ask for this 
sock, or, if your dealer 
can't supply you, send us 
your remittance, and we'll 
send your socks direct. 
¢ to 12, O¢ 
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cows standing in the stream in the fore- 
ground. I do not suppose I would have 
made a great artist, but I had a love for the 
work and only a few years ago, when I was 
tired and needed relaxation, I copied a 
picture that pleased me, and did it in oil 

What I am leading up to is that I have 
always had a sense of color, and this sense 
has been sharpened and refined by my long 
association with the canvases Nature paints. 
Artists have said that I had an astonishing 
understanding of color; if I have, it is not 
only because of my predilection that way 
but because in Nature’s university the art 
course is by no means the least important 
or valuable one. Nature has taught man all 
he knows about art—or Art, if that is the 
way you prefer to write it—and you will 
observe that, when painters become too 
academic and get too far away from funda- 
mentals, some young genius appears who 
has gone straight to Nature herself for his 
source of inspiration, and there is a great 
swing back to a simple, natural, direct 
painting, without any bungling or frills 
that come only from the schools. 

My writing I have kept up from boy- 
hood; there has never been a time when | 
have been too busy to set down some of my 
experiences or observations or thoughts on 
paper, and I doubt whether many men have 
written more voluminously than I have. 
When I needed to eke out my small income 
with outside revenue I could always sell a 
series of articles or a paper or two to some 
newspaper or magazine; in addition to this 
I have accumulated a vast store of manu- 
scripts on various subjects, enough to make 
a five-foot shelf of books, I suppose, that I 
have never published. Not only have I 
been urged to write by the importance of 
what I had to say about my work, but my 
innate impulse to express myself was al- 
ways active in me, and finally, Nature’s 
university fairly pushes a man to his desk 
and a pen and a pad of paper because there 
are so many things observed that cry out 
to be written down. 
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All these varied and ranging interests of 
mine—of a naturalist living close to the 
things of Nature and impressed and in- 
spired and enthused by them—have made 
me what I suppose you would be able only 
to call a cosmopolite—a dweller in all the 
world—even though I have not gone out- 
side the immediate neighborhood of my 
home in Santa Rosa more than a score of 
times in my life. I have been in touch with 
the world—my interests have never been 
local. I have had the world brought to me 
by visitors from every land, and from every 
walk of life, and I have kept abreast of 
things through the common interest I had 
with all—my interest in Nature and her 
ways. 

Precious friendships have come to me in 
this fashion. To meet and know really 
great minds has been one of the keenest 
satisfactions of my life; none of my friend- 
ships have been measured by any other 
standard save the standard of true fineness 
and sterling character. Without exception 
the men who have come to me and with 
whom I have built up friendships have 
been fellow students of mine in the univer- 
sity of Nature; because it was in the lan- 
guage of that school that I spoke, and it 
was only users of that tongue who could 
understand me or speak to me. The great- 
souled humanist, Thomas Edison, whose 
whole life has been spent in my university, 
and whom very few people know as he is, 
was my friend long before we met; his 
work, at first glance so entirely different 
from mine, was the same as mine, for where 
I worked with plants he worked with forces 
and elements, but both of us to the one end 
that Nature's laws might be codified, inter- 
preted and set to work for the betterment 
of mankind. Edison has chained the light- 
ning and trained the illimitable energies of 
the earth to man’s burden; ap- 
proaching the subject from an entirely dif- 
ferent angle, he came to fundamentals as 
surely and as straightly as I did, because 
both of us were nothing except as we sat at 


lessen 
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Nature’s feet and learned her lessons and 
her laws 

door to knowledge than 
the door Nature opens; there is no truth ex- 
cept the truths we discover in Nature. We 
pride ourselves on our unmatched commer- 





applied them under 
There 


is no otner 


cial and mechanical progress, but behind 
all all industry, all wealth, are 
natural laws. The pity is that so few men 
take time to go back to original sources 
for interest and information, but that they 
are content to skim the surface, take taeir 
learning secondhand, and ignore the beaut) 
and sublimity and serenity that are to be 
absorbed from the infinite expressions of 
life as Nature unfolds them before us, if we 
will look and listen and attend. In every 
man, no matter how ignorant or how hur 
ried or how driven or how successful in 
other lines, there is a dormant love of Na 
ture; it would take very little of the time 
you crowd so full of every thing else for you 
to breathe in some of the incense of gar- 
dens, to feast your eyes on the calm and 
changeless beauty of the hills, to rest your 
bodies on the quiet and healing breast of the 
earth, and to refresh your souls in the per- 
fect serenity of some unbroken wilderness 

Well, I can only write, as well as I am 
able, a prospectus of the institution for 
you; if you are looking for an education | 
can only recommend my own and tell my 
own experience. I can only say to you, as I 
am trying to say in these papers, that what 
I have had you may have, that what I have 
enjoyed you may enjoy, that what I have 
learned you may learn, and that it is all 


business, 


free, all open, all generously bestowed on 
man—that, whatever your preparation, 
whatever your age, whatever your early 


training or present occupation, you are wel 
come now or at any time in the future to 
enter on a new and incredible adventure by 
matriculating, without money and without 
price, in the university of Nature. 

Editor's Note—This 
articles by Mr 


seventh of a series of 


Hall 


is the 


3urbank and Mr The next 


will appear in an early issuc 
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ind not altogether with his money,” 
answered her friend. 

‘In his old age he comes upon a gold 
mine, poor man!” added one of the French 
husbands, with an appreciative stare at the 
woman and a commiserating glance at her 
gray-headed escort. 

The stranger was restless; when his com- 
panion was tired with moving about he 
would sometimes continue to walk alone. 
He had an odd mannerism, but seemed 
totally unconscious of it, or perhaps he was 
supremely indifferent to the attention it 
attracted. He would place his extended 
forefinger on the rail every three steps with 
an odd precision, as if he were keeping an 
Occasionally he 
stopped, apparently to add up the distance 
he had traveled. These were naturally 
moments of absorption, but in spite of his 
concentration he continued to stand mag- 
nificently erect and his face retained an 
illumined look of satisfaction with life as he 
was living it and with the world as it was. 
When he struck a match to light a cigarette 
Catron arose and stepped to his side. 

“May I share that light?” 

** Certainly.” 

His voice matched the rest of him. It 
had a resonance under control, a readiness 
which stopped just short of affability. 

““My name is Catron—meaning a loafer 
at large.” 

“Mine is Chesley—Alexander Chesley. 
I'm not a loafer any more than you are. 
Nasty word-—‘loafer.’ I’m an architect on 
a holiday. That’s it—a holiday.” 

The man had a way of seizing conversa- 
tion by the throat which had a peculiar 
fascination. One knew instantly that he 
did not employ words fatuously any more 
than he would have taken up the tools of his 
profession idly. 

‘Perhaps I should have said I’m a 
searcher then,” admitted Catron with a 
smile. “I’m on the trail of that insidious 
peace which somehow seems to breed only 
under a hot sun.” 

“Ah, that’s better,” said Chesley 
quickly, his eyes lichting up but continuing 
to stare impersonally into the distance. ‘I 
can meet you there— perhaps I might even 
help. Has it ever struck you that all the 
modern theoretic philosophies have sprung 
out of severe climates? There seems to be 
an allegiance between cold reason and 
snow. Kant, Hegel and Comte; Ibsen, if 
you'll admit him as a philosopher. Berg- 
son and even William James—they are all 
precisionists. They lead you in the end toa 
sort of frigid finalism. You can think with 
them, but you can’t live by them except 
through the suspension of cold storage.” 

‘No,”’ said Catron, “I had never thought 
of pure reason as inevitably linked to 
winter, but 4 

” but where does that get us, eh?” 
said Chesley, filling in Catron’s puzzled 
pause. ‘It brings us south on the trail of 
that insidious peace you mentioned as 
breeding only under a hot sun. We North- 
erners have jeered at it since the Year One, 
without ever stopping to think that the 
millions we despise for their indolence live 
what we read. We've been given laborious 
wheat, the staff of life, to lean on; but they 
can club existence with heavy tubers, 
breadfruit and bananas—stuff that mocks 
at weeds, rust and disease. They can clothe 
themselves in warmth alone, fill a pipe for 
next to nothing and lean back to a timeless 
contemplation of time. If that isn’t the 
essence and the goal of all philosophy, what 
is? Eh?” 

Catron laughed and Chesley laughed 
with him—a low, lilting laugh. But almost 
immediately his face sobered again. It was 
a fine face, well-proportioned except for the 
boldness of the nose, and with that clean 
smoothness which denotes lifelong care of 
the skin. 

“It boils down to this,” he added: 
“There can be no peace without detach- 
ment between man and his fate.”” He 


account of his paces. 
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THE RED, RED TREE 


(Continued from Page 29 


nodded thoughtfully, then turned abruptly 
and started down the deck, resuming his 
count on the rail as if it had not been in- 
terrupted. 

Catron had no opportunity to renew the 
conversation that day, but on the following 
morning he caught Chesley’s eye as he 
walked by and waved an informal greeting. 
It was ignored. Thinking there had been 
some mistake, he arose, put himself directly 
in Chesley’s path and grinned a reminder 
of their acquaintance. Chesley came at 
him as if to run him down, stopped sud- 
denly, muttered an apology and pushed by. 
Catron had seldom in his life been success- 
fully snubbed, but on this occasion he had 
to admit the cut direct and complete. He 
sat down seething with rage which was 
presently to turn to wonder, for on his next 
round Chesley’s face lit up at catching a 
bit of the French chatter. He stopped and 
beamed on the vivacious group with un- 
mistakable good humor. 

““Ah!” cried one of the women.. “‘ Mon- 
sieur understands!”’ 

“How could I fail to understand?”’ said 
Chesley promptly in the clipped French of 
the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. “Is not music 
a universal language?”’ 

The women clapped their hands in de- 
light and their husbands cried, ‘“‘ Bravo!” 
That he should speak unhesitating French 
was a gratification, that he should prove 
witty was enchantment. They did not 
bother to tell him how well he spoke—a 
compliment reserved only for bashful be- 
ginners—for he knew as well as they. In- 
stead they admitted him whole-heartedly 
to their battledore and shuttlecock of talk 
and found him an adept player of the game. 
Finally one of the women remembered po- 
liteness. 

“Madame does not walk with you this 
morning.” 

“No,” said Chesley, ‘the heat is a bit 
too much for her just now. Perhaps in the 
evening ’ 

None had watched him and his com- 
panion with more brazen interest than the 
French group. It had not only commented 
good-naturedly on the youthfulness of the 
wife in comparison with his own age, but 
had noted with explosive exclamations all 
those small gestures of solicitation and re- 
gard exchanged between two people who 
are engrossed in each other without a 
thought as to the magnifying power in the 
eyes of onlookers. 

‘*But she is charming, your wife,”’ said 
the younger of the Frenchwomen. “She 
has an air.” 

Chesley’s face grew blank for an instant. 
He half turned away and then back again. 
He stood with his feet slightly straddled, 
but more erect than ever. 

“It is not my wife, madame,” he ex- 
plained frankly. ‘‘It is my nurse, Miss 
Benton.” 

There was a little gasp at the news, for it 
came as a genuine surprise. Before anyone 
recovered sufficiently to think of something 
appropriate to say, Chesley had started 
down the rail, measuring it off with his ex- 
tended forefinger, one touch to every three 
paces. He seemed oblivious of the murmur 
which swept down the deck so swiftly that 
it actually passed him. 

“It’s a nurse that he has, not a wife,” 
exploded the younger Frenchwoman to her 
nearest English-speaking neighbor. “It is 
droll to have a nurse when one can walk like 
that, hein?” 

The French group joked about the mat- 
ter with an easy leniency. They still found 
Chesley’s lady charming and would have 
been glad to meet her. But Catron could 
see a congealing wave pass down the length 
of the deck, galvanizing all those who a 
moment before had been steeped in heat 
and lassitude. The reaction was manifold. 
Some of the faces hardened into dead masks 
with live eyes. Others sagged to loose 
thoughts. Still others—-a very few—sof- 
tened into pity and cast glances of mingled 


reproof and commiseration at Miss Ben- 
ton, who chose that instant to step out 
from the companionway to join her pa- 
tient. 

Catron felt a sense of outrage. Why 
should these people accept at once a be- 
smirching interpretation of a veiled condi- 
tion? He had spent much of his life in 
travel and had seen many nurses in inti- 
mate attendance on patients without ever 
having their reputation as to conduct put 
in jeopardy. There were fixed rules for that 
sort of thing—a scale of distance, as it 
were, increasing as the patient progressed 
to convalescence. In spite of appearances, 
it boiled down to the question: Was this 
man convalescent or, in the face of his 
jaunty air, was he subject to fits of depres- 
sion which had to be watched? 

“‘ Appearances”’ was the weak word in 
that conclusion, and he was forced to recog- 
nize the fact as the foundation for the un- 
hesitating attitude of the passengers in 
general. The man looked too well, the 
nurse too solicitous, to be accorded special 
privilege. Whenever the couple was out of 
hearing ribald remarks passed from chair 
to chair. Men laughed, the women frowned, 
as was proper, and children, quite at a loss 
as to the source of the commotion, looked 
blank. But looming above the persiflage 
there gradually arose a solid wall of con- 
demnation. 

Presently those people who had kept 
to their staterooms almost continuously 
moved out as if to fill in the missing stones 
of an unyielding rampart. An illusion of 
chill so permeated the air that Catron 
caught himself shivering even while he was 
mopping sweat from his forehead. His own 
emotions were in a turmoil of confusion. 
Was that why Chesley had snubbed him? 
No; it couldn’t have been, for the cut had 
come before the Frenchwoman’s indiscre- 
tion had started the fuse to burning. How 
old was Chesley? He might be fifty, and 
then again he might be sixty. When a man 
carried himself like that, gray hair meant 
nothing. You couldn’t tell. But a nurse! 
What the devil did he want of a nurse? 

The couple swung into view. Chesley 
was walking with springy step, eyes to the 
front. Miss Benton leaned on his arm, 
looking up at him from time to time with 
that air which was neither altogether devo- 
tion nor solicitude, but vaguely combined 
the two. Thus presented, there was no 
denying that the evidence was not only 
damning--it was being flaunted. Their 
faces glowed with one of two things—child- 
like innocence or brazen effrontery, but the 
impression remained that as actors they 
were superb. Three men standing at the 
rail near Catron failed to yield the passage. 
Chesley caromed into one of them. He 
turned his head and begged pardon over 
his shoulder so naturally that it was impos- 
sible to say whether his action had been 
accident or dexterous challenge. 

The man he had bumped was enormously 
obese at the waistline. In addition, he had 
bulging eyes and a pendulous lower lip. He 
was dressed in a soiled sports shirt and trou- 
sers which clung as if by a miracle far be- 
neath the bulge of his stomach. Cast into 
bold relief against the disappearing trim- 
ness of Chesley and his companion, he was 
as obscene as a naked harpy. 

“Well,” he said, “‘that settles it. If 
they’re not booked to get off tomorrow, I’m 
going straight to the captain.’ His face, 
already flushed, turned purple. “I’ve got 
a wife and three children on this boat—two 
of them girls.” 

As it happened, his officiousness was not 
to be put to the test. The offending pas- 
sengers disembarked in the morning, and 
as Catron watched them follow their lug- 
gage ashore he was overcome by a sudden 
sense of desertion. He glanced at the hud- 
dle of chairs abandoned by the French 
group, rushed to his cabin in a near panic, 
packed his bags, and within half an hour 
had cleared the customs. He was in time to 
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hear Chesley inquire of the agent as to 
hotels. The Sans Souci was the first, the 
Plage the second choice. Knowing that 
Chesley would go to the best, and wishing 
to avoid the least suspicion of spying, 
Catron directed his driver to the Plage. 

He had avoided taking a motor car and 
was riding in a ramshackle cabriolet, locally 
called a bus. Dozens cf these flimsy car 
riages, generally with a broken strut or 
two and consequently sagging tops, were 
pattering about the town, each drawn by a 
tiny native pony. These ponies, most of 
them emaciated but doggedly persistent, 
came soon to symbolize the country to 
Catron. Seen behind them, the little car 
riages became enormously overtopping. So 
with the sad-faced diminutive black people 
against the looming background of tumul- 
tuous mountains. The luxuriant hills, cor- 
rugated with the sharp clefts of sudden 
valleys, towered and mounted above the 
town in ever-increasing masses, lifting the 
eye higher and higher until it rested almost 
in dismay upon the barren peaks of La 
Selle. The unconquered slopes looked down 
upon the splashed huddle of houses with 
the imperturbability of a huge tree over a 
colony of ants. 

If the heat on the ship had been oppres- 
sive, on shore it was well-nigh over- 
powering; but fortunately there was an 
astonishing division between sun and shade. 
Even so, Catron found his clothes wringing 
wet after the exertion of climbing to the 
top story of the hotel. He was given the 
choice between three cubbylike rooms fac- 
ing on a front veranda. He chose the cor- 
ner one with a window looking out on the 
bay and another toward the mountain. 
The arrangements were primitive in the ex- 
treme. No glass in the windows, only mos- 
quito netting, curtained with pink cheese- 
cloth on the lower sash. No carpet on the 
broad board floor save for a mat beside the 
small metal bed. No bureau or clothes- 
press, merely a row of hooks. Worst of all, 
the interior walls stopped two feet short of 
the ceiling, which thus became a sounding 
board. It magnified every noise in his and 
the neighboring rooms, which at some time 
had been partitioned off. 

Catron asked to see the bath. He was led 
down one flight of stairs, then another and 
another, out into the back yard, around to 
the side of the building, and was there 
shown a shower. Unable to face the climb 
back to his room at once, he passed through 
the house to the deep portico at the front. 
This was by far the most pleasant part of 
the hotel. In reality it was a brick-paved 
court almost as many yards broad as it was 
long, and with a ceiling twenty feet high. 
It was screened by awnings and vines and 
served as sitting room, café, dining room, 
lobby and conservatory. There were cov- 
ered tables for those who wished to eat and 
bare ones for drinkers. He sat down at one 
of these a little to one side of the main en- 
trance and ordered a bottle of beer. Pres 
ently he heard the pitter-patter of a pony, 
the rattle of an approaching bus, and a mo- 
ment later Chesley’s voice: 

“You stay in the carriage, Helen. I can 
see to things.”’ 

In spite of the heat, Chesley looked as 
trim as ever. He had made only two minor 
changes in his attire: he wore a white sun 
helmet and carried a thick Malacca cane 
Catron felt a slight cringing within himself, 
as if his presence there were something 
shameful. An instant later he saw the ab 
surdity of the sensation and braced himself 
for the imminent encounter. He made up 
his mind to nod if Chesley gave him the 
slightest encouragement and then ask him 
frankly what had come over him on board 
ship. If it was the matter of the nurse, the 
sooner it could be made plain that Catron 
cared not a jot what was her status the 
easier it would be for all concerned. He 
need not have troubled to plan. Chesley 
walked directly by him into the hallway, 

Continued on Page 171 
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Guarante ed 
Hand Dipped 
in pure 
Molten Zinc 


Thirty-five years’ experience has emphasized the 
superiority of the Wheeling process of dipping each 
article separately by hand in pure molten zinc 
While modern large-scale production methods offer 
quicker and cheaper ways to perform this opera- 
tion, the slower but more thorough hand-dipping 
brocess is carried on in Wheeling factories because 
it gives a heavier, longer-wearing zinc-coating 
inside and out 
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Ask your dealer for Wheel- 
ing Hand-Dipped Ash 
Can No. 518 and secure 
a receptacle that is more 
than equal to the rough 
use it must stand. Heavy 
steel, reinforced top and 
bottom, and hand-dipped 
in pure molten zinc, it 
guarantees both indiffer- 
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How could the world ever get along without the 
so-called ‘‘humble” things? The commonplace 
necessities of daily use —Ash Cans, Garbage Cans, 
Pails, Tubs, Coal Hods—stop and think how 
much comfort and convenience—how much san- 
itation and health are in their service! 


The Wheeling Trade-Mark has real significance 
to those thousands — literally millions — who 
have bought metalware and sheet steel products 
bearing the familiar Red Label. 
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Copyright 1926—Wheeling Corrugating Company 
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ence to hard wear and 
long insurance against 
rust, 


EXTRAORDINARY 


VALUE 
in Ordinary Things 


Only the Wheeling Trade-Mark is the insur- 
ance of the original and guaranteed Hand-Dipped 
products backed by an experience of 35 years in 
putting extraordinary value—longer wear and 
fullest economy—into metalware and sheet 
steel products for home, farm, factory and for 
building. 


Look for the Red Label. Resolve now to make 
even the smallest expenditure for the humblest of 
household necessities count for the utmost. 


Wheeling, W. Va. 
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(Continued from Page 166 
inded on the 
presently bandying pleasantris 

French with the mild-mannered 


floor with h 


etress. 
‘It hurts me that you shou 
tten me, madame.’ 
But I have not, monsieur. It is thre 
ir years ago that you were here.’ 
Four years that the world has been be 
een us and now we’re both on top 
| me the rest of my fortune. Haves 





any chance, two adjoining rooms 

Monsieur is as gay as ever and | 
ratulate him on the need for two rooms. | 
ave them, but they are very small and or 

e top floor.” 

Let us not start with deception. I cor 
fess to you that when I landed they toldr 
here was a newer and better hots the 
sans Souci. I have been thers 

“It is quite true,”’ said the hostess p 
dly. “It is a better hotel than this.” 

“There you are wrong. It has no vacant 
rooms, and since you have, your establish- 
ment is immeasurably superior.”’ 

“Shall I show monsieur?”’ 

‘““What is the need? There is no choice t 
make.” 

4 moment later he was helping Miss Ben- 
ton from the carriage. 

“Tt’s going to be a bit rough, Helen,” he 
warned her. ‘‘Not dirty. Quite clean and 
good food. But no conveniences, you unde! 
stand. Two measly connecting rooms on 
the third floor and the bath out in the yard, 
downstairs—that sort of thing. Do you 
think you can put up with it? If you can’t, 
back to the ship we go.” 

So at least they hadn't been asked to 
leave, thought Catron, and then | 
the first time to Miss Benton's voice. It 
was low and full, held habitually to its 
major tones: 

“Tf it will do for you, of course it will for 
me. I may be melting, but, after all, I'm 
not really made of butter.” 

“You see,”’ said Chesley, displaying the 
court .eranda, “‘here’s where we eat and 
sit and drink. Not bad, eh?” 

His glance passed over Catron with an 
infinitesimal up-and-down movement, but 
Miss Benton’s rested on him for a fleeting 
instant, scarcely taking him in. There was 
no reason why she should recognize him, as 
e had not spoken to her on the boat, where 
she had had eyes only for Chesley 

“It’s charming,”’ she murmured. 

“But don’t forget it’s all the charm there 
is, and practically all the air,”’ 
ey. ‘‘Mosquito curtains over the beds 
choke you. I bel 





istened for 


warned Ches 


beastly things 





take the chance of being eaten alive. | 
never mind. Let’s have luncheon 
rest. After that, as soon as the sun begir 
o slope, we'll order around a motor car and 
run up to Petionville. 
there I want you to see.’ 

“That will be fine,”’ said Miss Benton, 
eaning toward him as she had so ofter 
done on the boat. 

They passed through the entra 
arm, and Catron heard their voices grad 
ually fade as they climbed the stairs t 
gether. Thinking of the way Chesle) 
treated him, his brows drew I 
frown. Why should a man of such bub! 
onhomie, of such punctilious courte 

others, have made so unwarrant ! 
exception? Somehow it wasn’t in characte 
t didn’t go with his gallant air. Mot 


+ 


There’ sometning 


lhere’s a motive behind eve r) t 
the sun. That was the ticket 
ive 
Abruptly the frown began to ciea! 
smile glimmered in his eyes. W 
t 


really was jealousy—and wt 
be?—then he could forgive Che 
could even like him for it 
woman is an intricate job in the 
umstances, and the first of its t! 
rules is to take no unneces 
Why shouldn’t 
against a younger man 
More books have been wt 
Ove than about all other maladi 
bined, but Catron had a theory 
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vast majority of them contained 


Chesley 
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i complete He n him now o 
! the world old enoug! to havea 
red the bitter wisdom that discri 
between enjoyments, firmly sac 
] ~~) ras } on 
lesse r the greater pleasure. He had seen 
him gracious toward a variety of women, 
t ild not remember his talking to any 
man except for their own brief yet lively 
nversation on the true habitat of prac- 


tical philosophy Well, 


apped in heat in his own 


here they were, 
way and to have the rambunctious cer- 
of right and wrong cradled to sleep 
ea puilng Dabdy 

Promptly he decided to do nothing he did 
not wish to do. It was against his inclina- 


t nt 


oO go upstairs, so he moved to a table 





r corner where the shade was deepest, 
nk another beer, dozed for a while and 
woke to find that Chesley and Miss Benton 
had come down again and were already 
| hing —naturally, as far away from him 

He ordered his own meal, and 
after finishing it at leisure, amused himself 
ith reading a file of one of the local papers 
which announced itself as a daily, but came 





as possible. 


at such intervals as the publishers 
had the cash to pay for an issue. Catron 
smiled, but in sympathetic admiration. 
Here were no excuses for a lapse of a day or 
two, no undignified editorial contortions. 
It was just the way things were—part of 
the monumental calm that breeds under a 
Presently his attention wandered 


out on 


hot sun. 
and he caught himself listening to Chesley’s 
nuoyant voice: 
‘You're sure 
You see, the motor car will 
breeze, and once we're up in Petionville I 
in assure you the air is quite ten degrees 
oler. Besides, I have a special reason for 


tting up there while the sun is still a bit 


you can stand it, Helen? 


‘ 


make its own 


‘Of course I can stand it,””’ murmured 
Miss Benton with deeper feeling than Ca- 
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tron found justified either by the occasion or 





the words He wondered if sne was one of 
those women who find that it pays to speak 
with a suggestion of tears in the 
¢. She didn’t look it. She looked any- 
but soft in a mus! way And yet 
( sl¢ was foreve ering her his arm as 
excellent legs were not to be trusted. 
t once more when the motor car 
teps with an Old World form 
! n these da of ar mmuinent 
i edged on the grotesque 
yned t ag if mis brows 
i S itior He went 
' t yet ear wher t 
acute en to touch the 
i t ‘ von of the 
ma 1esire He 
there it reach ol 
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sé seemed to carry a 
man and a nis WOrks, he 


face to face with the fact 
yme a forgotten country. 


yandered so far beyond its boun- 
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‘ e to put himself in 

more fortunate? 

, si by several 


ntly contrived 


in that 
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the bra ry of a dream puts on 
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nto the driving power! ehind the beat 
the pulse and lending hight to the u ertalr 
es of the soul. Who was he t ljdge ( nes 
ey, if Chesley could still thrill to the pre 
t | i won « ier ‘ ) 
en 
loward evening a breeze ing ‘ 
erheated earth sending its pestilent hu 
r out to sea _atror allied et 
bus and went pattering along the hore 
road with the Beau Rivaye for his goa 
He wouid dine here and g e the dir ] 


tive pony a chance to knit his bones to- 
gether for the return tris He almost 
leared another encounter with C hesle and 


( 
M ss Ber ton, and was rele 
l guest At any rate, if they 


came they could not accuse 


followed then 
He sat at the extreme corner of the pro- 
ecting veranda and watched the metallic 


zenness of the day melt sudde nly nto 





softness. A sense of 





beauty in 
overwhelming masses assailed him. The 
s became tumbled 
carpet 


There was a single mo 


towering corrugated hill 
folds of velvet and the bay a rippled 
of cerulean blue 
ment of actual pain when beauty, concreted 
to a spear point, seemed to plunge into his 
But almost 
immediately came the healing night, wit 
the evening star laying across the darkened 
waters a track of light almost as broad as 


vitals, and it left him gasping 


the illumined reflection of a northern moon. 

He was oppressed by the exaggeration 
in everything about him—exaggeration of 
the stars, of shadow and light, of heat and 
It seemed to strike the same threat- 
ening note of the luxuriance of the foliage, 
belittling all human endeavor. As he rode 
back along the way he had come his mind 


= 
enul. 


fastened again on Chesley and the one talk 
they had had together. Somehow there 
seemed to be a link between that moment 
and this, and presently he 
Chelsey "s own words —there can be no peace 
without detachment between man and his 
fate. When they had been uttered they 
had seemed cabalistic, packed with a mean- 
ing difficult of access. But now that mean- 
ing became as logical and as simple as the 
effect of light. 

The snatch of talk with Chelsey took on 


roportions, as if even a chance saying 


seized upon 


new | 

could not escape the spell of exaggeration 
which now 
This 
driving at 


intricate labyrinth of reason, but the every- 


became a magnifying glass 


then was what Chesley had been 


the mind can thread the most 


day body in which we live cannot follow. 
The philosophy of the body begins where 
reason ends, enabling it to plant vineyards 
on the lip of a volcano, to endure in deserts 
where thousands have died of thirst, and 
to rear huts on the site of a cataclysm wit! 


You could 


the driftwood of a tidal wave 
say of such people they have no sense, bu 
here was Chesley proclaiming that they are 
possessed of the only sense worth having 
the acceptance of an immutable division 
between today and tomorrow. That was 
the sum and substance of all he had said, 
summarized by himself in a dozen words 
there can be no peace without detachment 
between man and his fate 

By the time he reached the hotel the 
breeze had died totally, leaving behind it a 
humid and pervasive heat more devastat 
ing than had been the hot breath of day 
He went at once to his room and undressed 
Clothed only in his pajamas, he hurried 
for a bath and then returned to 
stretch out gingerly on top of the coverlet 


down 


t was Ominously warm to the touch. Soon 


he felt it grow moist beneath the length of 


his body. He moved to the other side of 
the narrow bed, and when that in its turn 


was wet with perspiration her 





again for momentary relief. In spite o 
his discomfort, he managed to doze, but so 
lightly that when he was awakened by the 
sound of voices it was with a thoroughness 
which banished instantl) 


further hope of sleep 
“You must find this heat rather awful 


ar d definite ly all 


Unmistakably it was Chesley’s voice, 
still imbued with its 
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peculiar lift and vigor 
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Voted So by Millions of Women, by Culinary 
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through the morning 
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For an instant it seemed to Catron that the 
words had been spoken at his side, in } 
ea then he remembered ths 
eiling shared by his and the neighborin, 
yoms. It was like a sounding board an: 
the acoustics were inconceivably shar; 
Listening intently, he heard Mis 
Benton draw a long quivering breath by 
re she answered. The sigh and the word 
ame unmistakably from the room beyor 
Chesley’s, indicating an open door 

“It’s pretty terrible, but no worse for 
me than it is for you.”’ 

“Oh, yes, itis. Doesn't bother me at all, 
really. I suppose it’s because I've 
thousand things to think about. Are you 
under the net?” 

“ie.” 

“Neither am I, and I haven’t heard a 
single mosquito so far. Have you?”’ 

“No.” 

“Then there’s that to be thankful for.” 

There was a pause which gave Catron a 
chance to weigh the ethics of the situation 
n which he found himself. All he had to 
io to let Chesley and his companion know 
that they were being overheard was to 
ough or merely sigh. On the other hand, 


comm 


even 


gota 


he did not wish to appear to be giving 
leliberate warning; that wou 
gross in its implication. Perhaps if he 
mitated the deep breathing and restless 
movement of a sleeper about to awake 
Then came something which scattered a 
scruples as to eavesdropping to the four 
winds: 

“You know, there was a nice ¢! 
board the boat. I had a chat with 
ust a few words, and as I remember it I 
aid most of them. I would have liked to 

to him again.” 


i be 


nim 


Did he te uu his name 
1 es t was Catro ontinued Ches 
‘ r r r You see accordir 
tem | ( ret tna ( 
ment he t ’ | on 
‘ . 4 He r 
Pre good, eh, Hels It did ‘ 
‘ re ] t lar rood 
Y« neve y amé 
r r ed Miss B r 
\ Face are a i mie 
n l cones ¢ them he ise 
more than a mar ol good breeding 


he easiest way in the world to hurt 


iurLamans 


feelings is to forget his name, and to re 


member it is the easiest way to warm his 
heart. Sounds like a little thing, doesn’t 
¢9°9 

"re. 

“It isn’t It’s huge Anything that 
warms the heart is huge,”’ Chesney said 
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adumbration It didn’t help to see a face 
juite closely and study it, because at two 
feet or two yards farther off it would be- 
me a tota lifferent face Probably 
“ va h Chesley, and Catron 
{ egret of his mgments ol 
ange ur the hours wasted in vain 
spe tior r ne could have been 
Kr ya ‘ p toward which he! ad 
beer mpe ym first moment ol 
4 ) ter 
Remembering his pride at hitting upor 


ealousy as a motive for the rebuffs he had 


fered, he felt a twinge of disgust with 
himself. It was as if, looking up before a 
broad stairway, he had missed his footing 
tumbled into a cellar—that dank cellar 
of the mind in which had moved the authors 
the boat. The memory 
came to him of faces hardening into dead 


Su 


an 
of innuendo on 


live eyes, of others sagging to 

loose thoughts; and of those 
had upon 
Benton with horrified 


few who looked 
Miss 
ity 
Lastly he thought of the 
man, tremendously 
and sour with sweat, who had 
declared his intention of tak- 
ing the matter straight to 
the captain because he had 
a wife and three children on 
board—two of them girls 
Catron felt himself soiled by 
that final touch, and sud- 
denly lonely. The poison in 
the air had not reached those 
against whom it had been 
directed. They had contin- 
ued serenely on that high 
plane of the human emotions 
which asks no question and 
answers none, while he had 
succumbed to the thing he 
despised. 
That 
worse. 


" 
, 


obese 


was what made it 
He had recognized 
the vileness of sitting in judg- 
ment and had preened him- 
self with thoughts of his own 
broad-minded tolerance, 
while all the time his feet 
had been sinking into the 
mire of blind accusation. His 
stand had been that it made 
no difference what were 
Miss Benton’s relations to 
Chesley. Now, lying there 
on his bed, totally forgetful 
of discomfort or the morality 


of mere etiquette, with his 
ears straining to catch ev- 
ery sound that came from 


the neighboring rooms, he 
had come to the abrupt re- 
alization that it did make a 
difference — an overwhelm- 
ing difference. This contact 
between two: people, two 
strangers, had the rarest of 
all qualities—texture. Tex- 
ture cannot lie. In the long 


run it defies imitation. If 
they were lovers, then he 
had stumbled upon one of 


those examples which coms 
at rare intervals to revivify 





the legend of that realm 
where none, least of all the 
In Spite of a Marked king, may fence the fields 
Difference in Ages, She and say to love, ‘“‘ Walk only 
Was Overwheimingly in the lanes.” 
in Love and Beloved ‘*You'’re not sle epy, 
Helen?” 
“Oh, no 
There fell a silence, and Catron’s first re- ‘I can’t stop thinking about that girl 
tion toward it was one of gratitude He “What girl?” 
felt as if he had been wh rled around ona ‘You know Those ir scriptions that 
turntable, and he welcomed the chance to were written in pencil on the walls of the 
regain his sense of direction. After all, the Chapelle Delmars on the way up to Pétion- 
only possible solution was a simple one Ville 
Chesley must be exce ptionally nearsighted. Oh, yes; but which one? What girl?” 
( ‘tron’s eves were as exceptionally good ‘Sordid little church with its wick float- 
but he re collected the coniession of a ng in castor oll.tora lamp, but those pen- 
myopic friend credited with being the ciled prayers on the white plaster of the 
greatest snob on two continents. This man walls sort of got me. Don't you remember 
had explained in a moment of despair that the one I mean? ‘I have faith in thee, oh, 
»>him faces were ilw s mere 1 eri Continued on Page 176 
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5-Point Inspection 
Includes: 


1—Testing each cell. 


2—Replacing evaporation. 








3—Cleaning terminals. 


i ; ° = ‘ 4—Cleaning top of battery. 
Are you familiar with the more thorough Inspection Service Mi scniets oo eng 


which helps to make batteries last longer and serve better? 
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Job-- 


—a genuine Willard Battery—the 13-plate size— 
in a sturdy rubber case. 


We mention the number of plates because 
most car builders use 13-plate batteries for their 
product, and we wish you to know that this is 
a full-size battery for replacement in practically 
all cars. 


We wish you to know, also, that you can have 
this battery installed in your car for $16.50 at all 
Willard Service Stations. 


Sure, you'll save money. A Willard does that 
every time, and this one has two plates more, 
per cell, than many batteries offered for this 


important job. 


We Service All Makes and Sell Willards 
for All Cars—for Radio, too. 
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“Improved” means a per- 
fectly perfected Sreng Fire 
Extinguisher. 

The man who owns an 
Improved Geng Fire Ex- 
tinguisher has a long lease 
on perfect safety. 

He will tell you hcw 
quickly it works whenever 
needed. How easily it 
operates—a child can doit. 

It never freezes or jams 
or sticks. It never leaks 
or evaporates. Just waits 
patiently to serve faith- 
fully—and perfectly. 

An improved #enge Fire 
Extinguisher is an accom- 
plishment in 100% fire 
protection equipment. 


Kills Fire 
Saves Life 


Pyrene Manufacturing Co. 
Newark, N. J. 


Caution: Use only Beng Fire Extinguish- 
ing Liquid (patented) with 
Fire Extinguishers. 
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Famous with sportsmen everywhere. 
Champion Single Barrel Shot Guns, 
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also Hammerless Double Barrel Guns. 
Made in all gauges including the .410. 
Write for new Firearms Catalog “‘A.”’ 
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REVOLVERS 


The famous revolvers of 
“Hammer the Hammer’’ 
safety for fifty-five years. 
22, 32, 32 Special Six shots 
and 38 caliber Hammer and 
Hammerless models. Choice 
of Regular, Perfect Rubber 
and Western Walnut Grips. 
Write for our handsome new 
Firearms Catalog ‘‘A.”’ 
IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 
7 River St., Fitchburg, Mass. 
New York Chicago San Francisco 
15i Chambers St. 108 W.Lake St. 717 Market St. 
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Continued from Page 173 
most holy virgin of Delmars! Send me a 
husband; I have so much faith in thee.’”’ 

“Yes; I do remember. Did you really 
think I could forget it? I just wanted to 
make you repeat it again.”’ 

“It was signed, wasn’t it?”’ 

“Yes, but just with her first name.” 

“Well, that’s all right. The parochial 
teacher will know who she is. We must find 
out and I'll give her a dot. Poor child, she 
doesn’t ask for love; only for a husband 
something you can buy here for a very 
small amount of money.” 

“Perhaps ——”’ 

“Perhaps what?”’ 

“Oh, nothing.” 

“Yes; tell me. Do tell me.” 

“Love to a young girl is so indefinable 
and so all-embracing. But even so, being a 
woman, I can tell you that her little prayer 
was big enough to include love.” 

“You mean her word ‘husband,’ all by 
itself, stands for love?”’ 

“Not only for love. 
much more than that 
orange of life.”’ 

Chesley chuckled. ‘I never heard of 
that one, Helen. Describe the orange of 
life.” 

“With its bitter and its sweet,’’ mur- 
mured Miss Benton, “its shell, its flesh 
and—and its seed.” 

Chesley’s mirth ceased—audibly. ‘‘By 
Jove! You've packed life into an orange! 
Where God put it, after all, but we forget 
that, don’t we? Show me a mind in 
trouble and I'll show you a man who has 
not been content with the sublime trinity — 
the circle, the sphere and the cycle.” 

The silence which ensued did not come as 
a relief to Catron. He prayed that the 
voices might go on. Chesley’s had come to 
represent to him not sound, but thought 
caught on the wing, held for an instant, and 
then released for a higher flight. The sub- 
lime trinity—the circle, the sphere and the 
cycle! Had ever a man said more in fewer 
words? Miss Benton’s voice, on the con- 
trary, had taken on physical form. He 
could almost see it—her voice. Sometimes 
it was like a hand, soft yet firm, smooth 
and strong. Then again it was a river, a 
flowing depth upon which one might launch 
a burden and watch it float lightly away. 

But when Chesley spoke again it ‘was in 
a huskier tone, thought with dust in its 
throat: ‘‘ You'll never know how sorry I am 
about today.” 

“Don’t think about it any more. 
promised.” 

“T can’t help it. How stupid I was not 
to remember that this is December! Win- 
ter here, in spite of the heat, just as .t is at 
home. Why, that’s what I took you up 
there for—to show you a mighty flamboy- 
ant in bloom.” 

“T know.” 

“No, my dear, you can’t know. That’s 
just it. It’s one of those things that must 
be seen, because it leaps beyond the voice, 
higher than the reach of words. Asplash—a 


It stands for so 
for the whole round 


You 
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dome—of red. What does that mean? 
Nothing. But to the eyes, Helen, a shout 
of color! See it once, and hear it forever. 
Redder than gushing blood and with a live 
heat that begins where flame ends. A flam- 
boyant in bloom is brave; I'l! back it for 
the bravest sight in all the earth. More 
than an oriflamme. It’s as though the drab 
old world put on the red crest of a fighting 
cock and clamored for battle. I choke when 
I try to tell you, but I didn’t want you to 
hear about it. I wanted you to see it 
today.” 

“It’s because it’s like a badge of courage 
that you love it so much,’’ murmured Miss 
Benton rapidly, her low voice thickened to 
that tone which Catron had found tainted 
with too constant a suggestion of tears. 
“But you mustn’t get excited about it.” 

‘Perhaps you're right,’’ continued Ches- 
ley more calmly. ‘Queer thing. There 
isn’t one man in a thousand can get excited 
without making a fool of himself. Anger 
now—that’s a disease. It’s actually toxic 
Do you know that a fit of rage can give you 
a nasty cold?” 

“T have heard of it.” 

“Here I am, off on another tack. Tell me 
when you're sleepy, will you?” 

“‘T never was less sleepy in my life,’’ re- 
plied Miss Benton. ‘‘ You want to talk, 
don’t you? You’re not doing it just for 
me?”’ 

“That’s a strange idea.” 

“Not so strange. You're always think- 
ing of me first. It’s the one thing that 
makes me unhappy.” 

“Unhappy! My dear girl 

“Oh, I didn’t mean it—not in that way. 
You know I didn’t.” 

“Yes; I know. Well, this time I’m talk- 
ing for myself and to myself. Out there in 
the dark you're like the wall of a barn and 
I’m like a boy with a racket and ball.” 

Catron’s scalp crinkled with the strange 
sensation we describe as hair standing on 
end. Involuntarily, he rose in his bed and 
it creaked, but the sound was covered by a 
precisely simultaneous and noisier move- 
ment in Miss Benton’s room. 

“‘T’m bouncing words against you,”’ con- 
tinued Chesley, “‘catching them on the wing 
and knocking them back again. It’s one of 
the few games you can play in the dark.” 
His voice broke sharply into a different 
tone. ‘You've left your bed!” 

“*Yes,’’ answered Miss Benton, her voice 
quivering. Without being louder, it was 
suddenly nearer. 

“Why, you’ve come into my room!” 
exclaimed Chesley. ‘‘ But where are you?” 

‘I’m standing in the window.” 

The words stuttered as if, in spite of the 
balmy air, she was shuddering with cold. 
She paused, and Catron could see her with 
that supervision which makes nothing of 
walls. It seemed to him he could hear her 
swallowing the tears in her throat before 
she dared speak again, but now he knew 
why the tears were there by the violent 
scalding in his own eyes. 

** Aleck r 
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“Thank heaven, Helen, you’ve finally 
managed to get out my name. But you 
mustn’t let it choke you that way. Say it 
again.” 

“Aleck, listen!’’ she said more firmly, 
giving each syllable full emphasis. ‘I’m 
standing in the sun by the window, looking 
at the dawn.” 

There was silence—such a silence as 
comes but once ina lifetime. In the end it 
was broken by Chesley’s voice, unchanged, 
casual, almost playful: ‘‘The dawn, eh?”’ 

“Yes,”’ choked Miss Benton. ‘The 
hills 

‘You don’t have to tell me,”’ interrupted 
Chesley. ‘‘Let me paint them for you. At 
five o'clock in the morning they are like 
tumbled folds of velvet drenched in light. 
Do you think because it’s come at last 
that I can’t see them? And the bay 
thestill bay, pale and yet profoundly blue!”’ 

“Don’t!” 

“Helen, come here.” 

There was the rush of bare feet across 
the floor, then sobs—the hoarse, tearing 
sobs of a woman’s soul, crying out against 
the suffering it may not share. 

“My dear child, you mustn’t; really 
you mustn’t!” A pause, and then 
“Funny! I’ve never had the chance be- 
fore to find out your hair isso soft. Where’s 
your hand? Give it to me. There, that’s 
better. It’s foolish of you to cry.” 

“Foolish!’’ she whispered hoarsely 
“Tt’s wicked, it’s vile! You’re as brave as 
that red, red tree, and I’m only a coward.” 

“Oh, no. Let’s try to think clearly. 
After all, what is it that’s happened? Only 
the death of our playful little deception on 
the world, and I’ve had my doubts even of 
that. Those French people must have got 
my secret when I had to tell them you were 
my nurse. So must that man you let me 
run into. Then there was my trick of keep- 
ing in touch with the rail when I walked 
alone. Why, the whole ship must have 
guessed és 

“*Please—please don’t. I want to cry.” 

“Nonsense! My eyes will never again 
be able to make you out to offer you my 
arm, but you can bring your hand to me, 
can’t you? And that’s all the change 
between yesterday and today—all the 
change.” 

‘Oh, God!” sobbed Miss Benton in de- 
spairing, aimless supplication. 

“Helen, you’re wrong—dead wrong 
You think I’m at last totally blind and in 
darkness, but I’ll bet there isn’t a man you 
know can see more things or see them bet- 
ter than I can. All the places I’ve known! 
I’ve been piling them up in the winter cellar 
of the mind. All the books I’ve read! All 
the houses I’ve built! Do you think there’s 
the slant of a roof I can’t remember, or the 
turn of a wall, or the cool shadow of an 
open door? Don’t whisper it, but there’s 
where I keep my pride—in the homes I’ve 
built for other men. I'll look at them wher 
I want just tosmile. But when I want to 
laugh out loud I’ll look at the flamboy- 
ant in bloom.” 
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Bulwarks against the Age of Jazz 


NSIDE the home—a little group of growing, gracious lives 
Outside, like a circling threat, the lure of shoddy, vulgariz- 


certain features of permanence and beauty that can only b 
found in furniture of the highest charactet 


ing things All Berkey x Gay color decorations, for instance, at hand- 





Tawdry jazz-music with the jungle-rhythm . . . stained, painted by artists. All cabinet and drawer interiors are ma 
cheap drama . . . “‘snappy’’ literature dance hall nights. hogany. All carvings and ornaments are individually wrought 
How shall we protect our children from all this a of wood, never of composition. The mellow hand-shading and 
Va By surrounding them with forms of beauty! Good books, aia high lighting of legs, mouldings and carvings is made possible 
| If Tl} bjects merely—they FURNITURES only th h tl f I 
good music, good furniture. Thes: are not obje 7 PROUDEST rough the on of genuine American gumwood And 
are bulwarks. They form good taste. They build sound character COAT-OF-ARMS frequently you will find as many as seven different kinds of 
Berkey & Gay Furniture has maintained the stvle leadership So Mark choice, hand-matched woods ina single moderately priced suite 
sis 7 

2 - : t - r - , } 
of America for over sixty vears. Today more people thanever_ ,;, wdaaeane Berkevé Gay Greater sales and advanced shop practice have made possible 
demand the work of these famous Shops creation. It is your protec- these, and many other quality refinements at suite prices rang 
They buv it for the tradition of beauty behind it and the real- tion when buying,andyour ing from $225 to $6000! And more than a hundred different 

ities of fine construction WITHIN it. And because they value pride ever after, styles to select from! 


Berkey ©& Gay Furniture 


BERKEY & GAY FURNITURE COMI AND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN * Founded in 1853 * NEW YORK WHOLESALI SHOWROOM, IIS W. 40TH STREET 
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of woodwork finished with Vitralite, the Long- 
Life Enamel, creates an indefinable charm, an 
atmosphere of welcome, peace and rest. And all 
this may be attained at a cost no greater than that of 
the common paint-like enamels. While the price 
per can may be greater, Vitralite flows so easily and 









spreads so far that it costs no more, and often less, 
per square foot, applied. 

There is no masquerading enamel purporting 
to be better but cheaper per gallon, that will hide, 
spread, flow and level out like Vitralite. Just a few 
strokes of the brush by the most inexperienced per- 
son 1s a most convincing test. 

It has been over twenty years since the formula 
of Vitralite was brought from England and, ever 
since, Vitralite has been the standard with which 





other enamels are compared. Architects, painters 
and dealers will confirm this. 

The beauty of Vitralite is not fleeting. It holds 
its color and luster. It is so durable that it is guar- 
anteed for three years, inside and outside, although 
indoors it lasts so long that a guarantee is superfluous. 

Vitralite is available in White, Ivory, Cream, Pearl 
Gray, Putty Gray, all in Gloss and Eggshell finish; 








Chinese Blue and Leaf Green in Gloss only. 
Send For FREE SAMPLE PANEL 
finished with Vitralite. Color Card and names of dealers in your 

loc ality will also be sent you on request. 

GUARANTEE: If any Pratt & Lambert larntsh Product fails 
to give satisfaction you may have your money back. 

P&L Varnish Products are used by painters, specified by archi- 
tects and sold by the better paint and hardware dealers everywhere. 

Pratt & Lambert-Inc., 83 Tonawanda St., 
Buffalo, N. Y. Canadian Address: 25 Court- 
wright St., Bridgeburg, Ontario. 
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PRATT & IAMBERT VARNISH PRODUCE 


“8 1”F LOOR VARNISH ~ 


The transparent floor finish in clear and colors, 











which stands the ‘hammer test.” You may dent 
the wood but the varnish won't crack. It is heel- | 
proof, marproof and waterproof. For nearly forty F 
years it has withstood the utmost in foot traffic | 
~ on floors. The world walks on“‘61” Floor Varnish. 



































“Well,” remarked Detective MeBrid 
“T guess I’ll have to be on my way.”” Gi 
ald regarded him uncertainly. “You'd 
better not hang around here,” said the de- 
tective. ‘Somebody might pick you uy 
Well, good-by, Mr. Shannon, and if you're 
ever in Buffalo again, look me up at head 
quarters. I know a dump where they hav 
real Piisener and you and me can get t 
gether and sing some more.”’ 

“T’ll look forward to that wit} 
Mr. McBride,” said Gerald. 
It’s been nice to know you.” 

“The pleasure’s mutual, Mr. Shannon,” 
rumbled the detective. ‘‘ And say, there’ 
freight pulling out for New York at 2:20.” 

“Thanks. Good-by.” 

They shook hands. Gerald watched the 
portly frame of the detective as he marched 
away. Mr. McBride was humming On the 
Banks of the Wabash in a tone like a jugful 
of bumblebees. 

Hunger was on Gerald again. He 
suaged it, after certain blandishments and 
the exercise of the arts of salesmanship, at 
a Polish lunch room, where he convinced the 
proprietor that the hat Gerald was wearing 
would be ideal for him. In exchange for the 
hat Gerald received all the stew, dumplings 
and rice pudding he could conveniently 
hold. 

“Tf,” said Gerald, as he stepped out of 
the restaurant, hatless but happy, 
wardrobe holds out, I can eat my way clear 
to Siam.” 

Then he went ¢o the yards again and 
sought out the eastbound freight the basso 
detective had told him about. 

Gerald Shannon made his entry into New 
York City in something approaching 
He was sitting at the steering wheel of a 
brand-new seven-thousand-dollar limou- 
sine. True, he had no hat or tie, his clothes 
were as wrinkled as an elephant’s skin, and 
a whiskery development showed darkly on 
his face; but the car was impeccable. His 
fellow travelers, basking on the purple 
plush upholstery, had identified themselves 
as El] Paso Lew, Slim the Sneezer and the 
Soapless Moke. 

No tire troubles, no traffic-cop problems 
beset them as they rolled into the city, for 
the automobile was firmly bound on a flat 
car. Slim the Sneezer had expertly opened 
the door of the limousine—that, he ex- 
plained, being his profession. As the train 
slid down the Hudson River Valley, Slim 
regaled Gerald and the others with stories 
of his prowess as a purloiner of closed cars. 
He explained that he was going to New 
York to go into business in a large way. 

Gerald parted from his companions on 
the Bowery, after providing them and him 
self with a banquet in Beefsteak Joe’s which 
cost him his coat, vest and suspenders. H¢ 
was standing in Chatham Square, on the 
edge of Chinatown, planning his next move, 
when a brass-buttoned, blue-coated figure 
irodded him in the ribs and told him to 
eep moving. Automatically, indignant 
words of protest rushed to Gerald’s lips, 
but they got no farther. It sud 
him that he was no longer in Branton, 
of the richest man, a 
spoken to politely, even by policemer 
moved on up the Bowery, and in the plate 
glass window of a barber shop whic! 
cialized in painting black eyes, he saw 
reflection—a bedraggled tramp, with a 
black stubble of beard, no hat, no 
coat, and clad in baggy trousers and a s! 
which screamed for the laundry. 

He went into a shop adorned with ¢ 
balls. It was crowded with old mando 
old opera glasses, old valises, old wat 
old clothes and a fat old man in a skulleap 

‘Good day, sir,” began Gerald. “Kir 
‘ast an eye at these shoes I have on.” 

The man in the skullcap dropped a beaq) 
eye on the shoes and grunted. 

“Observe closely their beauties,” 
Gerald. ‘Handmade, leather 
happy cows. Let your gaze 
shirt. Pure linen. A trifle smudg) 


» 


pleasure 


**Good-by . 


as- 


“my 


st) le. 


if 
L- 
nK 
lenly stru 


son person to b 


best 


linger on 
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Continued from Page 33 


moment, I grant you; but wash it, and, my 
ear s mull | e a swell bit of shirting 
Regard these trousers. Tweed. Tailored in 
London. And study this underwear. Silk, 
i mar 1, monogramed. Garters with- 
out a blemis! Feast your « yes on this dis- 
Che man in the skull ap grunted. 
“T stand read declared Gerald, ‘‘to 
trade the lot for a complete suit of work 
othes and one dollar Well, do you take 
the opportunity of a lifetime, or do I take 
it down to Wall Street? 
[he ancient man made a minute inspec- 
tion of what remained of Gerald’s attire. 
He muttered. He shook his head. At 


last, after 


hour 


h consumed an 
and were twice punctuated by 
ig to the door and being 

the 
cheap SOCKS, a pa 
blue flannel 
e for him, a pair of stout 
‘ shoes with hobnails, a worn 


negotiations whic 
Gerald 
clawed back 
shop clad in a reclaimed 


ir of not so new 








Gerald left 
union suit, 
Khaki trousers, a work shirt 
three sizes too larg 
patched work 
blue denim coat and a muslin cap bearing 
in large red print the Kat Blum’s 
Pies. In his hand he held a greasy dollar 
bill 

He spent the night in a cubicle in the 
Royal Flush House on the Bowery, at the 
ost of a quarter and some itching. Early in 
the morning he made his way to West 
Street and the docks. He walked many 
miles that day, and interviewed many gruff 
men before he found what he was looking 
for. 


see 


words 






Larkin at Pier 601,”’ a stevedore 


advised him. 


He saw Larkin, a swollen, mottled, bo- 
vine man, chewing a cud. 
“Want a good man on your boat?”’ asked 


Gerald. 
Larkin spat. His 
“Where is he?”’ Larkin said. 
“He stands before you,” 
“He is, in a word, myself.” 


voice was raspy. 


said Gerald. 


“Humph!” said Larkin. “Know 
mules?” 
“Do I know mules?” said Gerald. 


“What a question! Why, I was born in a 
stable—a mule stable.” 
“Yeah?” 
“Raised among mules,” said Gerald. 
“Raised by mules, you might almost say. 
Had a mule for a nurse. Her name was 
Angelica. Angie, I called her.” 
“Say,” growled Larkin, “cut the gab.” 
“You asked me if I knew mules,” said 
Gerald pleasantly. “I was telling you. 
Well, do I go on your ship? Act quickly if 
you want an A-1 mule man.” 
remarked Larkin, “it will be bad 
h to have a holdful of mules, let alone 


ay, 


enou} 
a CUCKOO like you.” 

“Look here,” said Gerald earnestly, “I 
know mules inside out and back and forth. 
I want to go with you. What does the job 
May vo 

“Ten bucks for the trip 

‘Tell you what I'll do,’ Gerald said. 

Give me the job and you can keep the 
ten. I pine to be among mules. Doesn't 

rove it?’”’ 

I nspat. ‘‘ You’re on,” he said. ‘ Re- 

t to Olsen. Tell him I sent you. Don’t 
t the mules They have trouble 
¢ yu as It is. Step or t! 


It wasn’t much of a ship, that mule ship. 


vas under four thousand tons, 
the and it was all of 
ears old, Gerald decided, since 
have bec so dirty in any 
arm was enhanced by 


mules, 


t could not ome 





( period Its 
the fact that part of the cargo consisted of 
fertilizer. After it made the open sea, as it 
that night, it became apparent to Ger- 
Shannon why jobs on mule boats are so 

ymparatively easy to get. 

The od s] p Bessie Bailey could not, 
th ar of accuracy, be described 
vat lace. She was In no sense 
t ar did not float. She jiggled 
slong through the rough sea, now rolling 
i full of redeye, now bucking like 


bronco, shivering like a 
Hawaiian dancer. The acutely 
unhappy. Even their robust constitutions 
were not proof against the eternal jostling 
and tossing. In the dank, dark, fetid hold, 
rain squealed and snorted and kicked, and 
were unwell, copiously. They kicked one 
another, but they preferred Gerald. 

He, himself, 
choicest cabins on de-luxe liners, had never 
been a good sailor. After one day out, dur- 
ing which he was driven to extraordinary 
exertions by oaths and threats from Larkin, 
he felt like a man lying on a muddy road 
after a procession of steam rollers had 
passed over him. He was hideously sick. 
From Larkin and the others he received no 
sympathy. 

“You said you love mules, 
“Well, go ahead—love ’em.’’ 

At night he slept on a pile of straw in a 
corner of the hold. That is, he lay there 
through long and grueling nights, tormented 
by small nipping objects, and tossing about, 
while he listened to the mules talking plain- 
tively to one another. Sometimes he dozed 
off, for he was tired in every fiber, only to 
be shot awake by a scurrying throng of rats 
using his chest as a boulevard. 

The food served to the attendants of the 
mules was denominated by them as slop, 
and this verged on flattery. It didn’t mat- 
ter much to Gerald; he had a profound lack 
of interest in such things. His thoughts, 
when he was able to think at all, were 
chiefly: 

Would he survive the trip, and why had 
he ever come? 

Then, after twenty-two days which had 
all the quiet joy of an equal period spent in 
the chair of an unskilled dentist, Gerald, 
eluding the stern eye of Larkin, slipped up 
to the deck and saw in the distance the 
gray-green outline of a shore. Leaning 
against the rail, a stub of pipe in his 
mouth, was Quirk, the first engineer, a 
grizzled man with morose eyes. 

“*Tt’s the old sod,”’ he told Gerald. “ We'll 
tie up in Cobh Harbor tonight.” 

“You’re Irish?’’ Gerald asked. 

“T was born in Drogheda,” Quirk an- 
swered. ‘‘I live in New York now. I’m an 
American citizen. It’s funny, ain't it, how 
many good Irishmen are Americans?”’ 

“Why did you leave the old country? 

“Sure nobody stays who can get away. 
It’s a poor land, mostly, where foolish men 
pound away their lives trying to do some- 
thing, and the wise ones leave for a place 
where there’s a chance.” 

“You take a dark view 
said. 

“IT know what I’m talking 
the first engineer shortly. “ 
to death in Drogheda.”’ 

“Going ashore tonight?” 

““Nobody’s going ashore,”’ said Quirk. 
“Larkin wouldn’t take the If his 
crew ever came back at all, they'd be full of 
rum and trouble and would probably throw 
mules at him.” 

“IT sort of wanted to take a look 
old place,’’ Gerald said. 

“Stay away from it, young fellow,” 
vised the first engineer. 

‘Mr. Quirk?” 

“Well?” 

“Did you ever hear of an American mov- 
ing to Ireland?” 

“You don’t mean immigrating?” 

“In a way—yes,”’ 

“T did not. A million and more good 
Irishmen have gone to America, but may 
the devil everlastingly roast me if I ever 
heard of an American immigrating to Ire- 
land.” 

“Not a good idea, eh?”’ 

“Not an idea at all,” said Quirk. 
comes under the head of lunacy.” 

“*Well,”’ said Gerald, “‘I must go back to 
my long-eared friends downstairs. I see the 
gentle Larkin coming and I read a rebuke 
in his eyes.” 


a spurred now 


mules were 


even when crossing in the 


* said Larkin. 


of it,’’ Gerald 


said 


about,” 
I nearly starved 


chance, 


at the 


ad- 
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TS amplifying bell “ 


wood will reproduce 


the Christmase pro- 
grammes with faithful- 
ness—whether it be 
chimes, or choir, or or- 
gan. Give your family 
Music Master and settle 
the speaker question to 
the complete s atisfaction 
of everybody. There’s 
years of enjoyment built 
into every 





Horn Speaker 
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And remember there — 
is no substitute for Music 
Master. Insist on the gen 
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amplifying bell. Made of se 
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old violin makers. 
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You'll like one 


¢or the other 


AYOME shoes are characteristic -here 

are two, designed by Selz, typical 

YY, of the vigorous styling of the 

season. Plenty of comfort - thor- 

ough workmanship - choice leathers - 

all proof against hard usage. Selz 

VELURE-/inish INNER TREAD ¢ NO Cracking. 

Sold by Selz merchants everywhere - 
write us for the name of yours. 
Goodyear Wingfoot rubber heels used. 











HE model above is made over the 
Polo last from the new Berkshire 
grain leather. A rugged look, but leather 
soft and “easy.” This reddish grain 
leather, stout sole, beveled heel, and the 
brogue pattern, make it the shoe for the 
cool months that follow. 


Selz WELTER 


comfort-feeling, rugged appearing 
blucher oxford of medium weight 
construction. Made from Martin tan 
Scotch grain leather of fine quality. The 
unusual stitching all around the sole 
gives it an air of distinction. The typical 
broad toe shoe style favored by young 
men, and modified to suit present cloth- 
ing styles 


THE SELZ ORGANIZATION Chicago- Pittsburgh 
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Orin bt of pitt 40% ss aN \ Shoemakers for three generation 
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(Continued from Page 179 
The ship had tied up in Cobh Harbor 


for the night. It was a starless night. and a 


clinging, chill and clammy mist blew j 
from the sea. The lights of the town wer 
distant yellow blurs. Cautiously, Gerald 
Shannon made his way up on deck. Lar 
kin’s bulk loomed up in front of him 
“Where you going?” Larkin demanded 
“T came up to look at the stars, Mr 
Larkin,” said Gerald. ‘Don’t you ever 
look at the stars, Mr. Larkin, and wonder 


if they are new and beautiful worlds, where 


all mules and men have sweet natures and 
oceans have no waves? Or do you think 
that life in the stars is just as it is dow: 
here, imperfect, worried, groping?” 

Mr. Larkin removed a rat-tail stogy from 
his plump lips. ‘‘ You go down below wit} 
the rest of the mules,” he growled. 

“But I want to talk to you.” 

“What about? Stars? There ain’t no 
stars, so if you’ve got anything sensible to 
say, spill it.” 

“T want to go ashore.” 

“You can’t. I'd never see you agai 

“Really, Mr. Larkin, I’d no idea you 
cared so much for me.”’ 

“T don’t. But you stay here, see? I'll 
need you on the return trip.” 

“Mr. Larkin,” said Gerald, “I’ve earned 
my passage over here. I’ve tended ill mules 
with a loving mother’s care. I’ve done the 
work of two men. I’ve a right to go ashore, 
and I’m going.” 

“You go below and stay there,” spat out 
Larkin, and took a step toward Gerald. 

There was a large hogshead, half full of 
bilge water, on the deck. At college, Gerald 
had made a notable reputation as a tackle. 
He had spilled more than one Harvard back 
on his educated ear. Considering that he 
was out of practice, Gerald did fairly well 
with Mr. Larkin’s two hundred pounds. 
His charge lifted Larkin off his feet, carried 
him through the air and deposited him in 
the hogshead. It was a very snug fit for 
Mr. Larkin. His knees and eyebrows were 
in close proximity, and the water, obeying 
the principle of Archimedes, splashed up in 
his mouth, dampening some rich and torrid 
language. It took several strong men to pry 
Mr. Larkin out of the barrel. When he was 
at last free, he sputtered out harsh words 
and unfavorable descriptions of Gerald, 
who might have resented it had he been 
present. He wasn’t. At that moment he 
was making slow but steady 
through the tingling waters of the harbor, 
with easy trudgeon strokes. 

He hauled himself out of the water at a 
decrepit, deserted wharf, and lay there, en- 
tirely spent by his long swim. At length he 
mustered up enough strength to crawi into 
a shed on the wharf, to roll his shivering 
body in an old tarpaulin. He slept as only 
aman can sleep who is tired in every muscle 
and nerve, and woke to look upon a smiling 
Irish day. He got up, stretched himself, 
thought of Hondo’s coffee, of hot baths and 
clean clothes, and then lurched along the 
wharf, for the motion of the mule ship was 
still with him, to the street. On the curb 
he sat down to consider matters. 

Across the street a smallish, oldish man 
was moving about, opening his tiny fried 
fish shop for the day. He moved and looked 
like a chimpanzee, Gerald thought. Ger 
ald’s clothes were still damp from his swin 
He did not mind that much. What he 
mind was a gnawing hunger that hit 
suddenly. He had never been so ! 
He never knew anybody could be si 
gry. 

Gerald Shannon felt in his pocke 
his soggy dollar bill. An exclamatior 
may burst from him. 

“That rat!” he said. He referred to a 
pasty, rodent-eyed youth who had slept 
near him in the straw on the mule s! 
had told Gerald proudly that he was 
that the police of six cities wanted | 
picking pockets. Apparently he did 
want to get out of practice w! ile on s! 
board. Gerald’s hand touched somet! 
small and round. 

“ Anyhow,” 
dime.” 
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H - — 
le sat templating it. He looked up. 
ed-fish man had come across the 
t peaking to him: ‘‘Good 
G n ng,”’ said Gerald. “Fine 
ei ke , 
itis that, said the fried-fish man, sur- 
ng Gerald. “‘ But it looks as if it was a 
1 night.’ 
Nearly as bad as the night of the big 
By Ge 
You lool said the man judicially, | 
ike Jonah just out of the whale.” 
“I’m Jonah’s stepbrother,” said Gerald. 


‘He was lucky. The whale ate him, but I 
lid eat a whale.” 

“Ts it hungry then?” asked the 
man. “| didn’t you say so?” 
“T can’t eat my words,” said Gerald. 

“Maybe, then, you could do with a bit of 
cod. I’m out of whales this morning.” 
“T’m broke,” said Gerald. 


you are 
4osh, man, why 


| 
Lord save us from sin, man, but lads | 


without a penny are no novelty in these 
parts. Come with me.” 

Gerald followed him into the fried-fish 
his life no sensation had ever been so ex- 
quisite to him as the rising aroma of that 
frying cod. 

‘Eat hearty,” said the old man. “They 
don’t cost me nothing. I catch them my- 


self.”’ 





He heaped steaming fish on a platter. He 
filled a mug with tea, green, strong and hot. 
Gerald could feel his strength coming back 
to him. “I’m certainly grateful to you, 
Mr. Po 

“ Darrow’s my name— Malachi Darrow, 
and it’s only too glad I am to feed you 
You’re down today, but you'll be up to- 
morrow. It’s the way of the world.” 

“Are times hard in Ireland?” Gerald 
asked. 

“No harder than usual. 
you come from?” 

*“* America.” 

Malachi Darrow whistled. ‘‘ You're not 
expecting to find work here?” he asked. 

**T’ll have to work if I want to eat,”’ Ger- 
ald said. “It isn’t everybody who’s as gen- 
erous as you, Mr. Darrow.” 

The old man scratched his head. “And 
you look like a knowledgeable young fellow, 
too,” he said. ‘‘Looking for work here, 
though! You’ve more nerve than sense, I’m 
thinking, as the locomotive said to the bull 
that charged it. What can you do?” 

“Nothing much.” 

“You'll find plenty of that to do,” said 
Malachi Darrow. “ Better have some more 


But where do 


fa} 

“Thank you.” 

When he had finished his second helping 
of fish and tea, he shook the old man’s hand. 
“T’ll always remember your kindness,” he 
said. ‘Now I’m off.” 

‘‘Good luck to you, lad,” 
man 

As Gerald went down the street, on firm 
he remarked, not that there was 
4 country can’t be 
men have hearts 


said the old 


feet now, 
anyone to hear him, “* 
* 


entire hopeless where 


ke that old man.”’ 

4 good eighty miles he had marched 
along the highways, on foot mostly. His 
feet were blistered and swollen in his stiff 

es. One passing motorist—he was sur- 
sed how few were on the Irish 
gave him a short lift and a shilling 
hanging a tire. That shilling, frugally 
rted into beer and cheese, sustained 


cars 


It was near the end of the day, and he 
by the roadside, debating 
ree himself along a few miles 
find rest in an enticing haystack in 
a jaunting car passed He 
i t, asked for The driver, an 
ntediluvian rustic so deeply embedded in 
hiskers that his words came through 
them thickly, told him to jump in. The 
ttle brown mare jogged along the dusty 
ad. They passed through several small, 
forlorn-looking settlements. The rustic was 
nt man, and Gerald could coax no con- 
nfrom him. The sun was low in the 


was sitting 


her f 
netne to i 


, wner 


a ride, 


Its smell alone nourished him. In all | 
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The Car Owner 
Must Decide “‘ 
for Himself 


The owner has the choice between ordinary 
lamps and Tung-Sols. Between average il- 
lumination and ‘Tung-Sol illumination. 


£ 
mat 





Tung-Sol standards of manufacture result | 
in correct illumination so essential 


to safety. 






Try Tung-Sols. Drive behind them. 
Experience the convenience, the 
security, the economy of efficient 
light see 
your headlamps are carefully ad 


justed and bulbs properly focused. You can then { 
1 
Va 


without danger. that 





extend courtesy to your fellow drivers and provide 
protection for yourself. Let your next lamps _ be 


Tung-Sols 


ask your dealer. 
“Let Tung-Sol Light the Wa) is 


TUNG-SOL LAMP WORKS INC. 


Newark, New Jersey f 
l ed Under Gener k ric ( puny " l Pates SS 
rUNG-SOL BI-FOCAL Bulbs ar , S\ 
standard headlamp equipment « ’ 
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Solid Comfort 
at very Slight Cost 


Wirfs Home Comfort Weatherstrip costs only 8c 
per foor. (Slightly higher west of Rocky Mts.) 


Dealer cuts it off, like rope, from a reel. No waste. 


You apply it yourself, easily. A tack hammer only 
coats needed. \ eatherproof, dust-proof, vermin- 
proof, lasts fo s vears. More than 300,000 doors ar . 


wit dc »ws were made weather-tite last year wit! 


Hoikie Cominiinr 


INSULATED ~- CUSHION ~- FLEXIBLE 


WEATHERSTRIP 


Is effective, even if doors and windows are sagged 
or warped. Insist upon “Home Comfort.’”’ The 
name and foot-mark on tacking lap are little 
things to look for but big things to find — they 
identifythe genuine. Your dealerhasit or can get it. 


E. J. WIRFS ORGANIZATION 
Sole Manufacturer and Patentee 


153 South 17th £t., St. Louis, Mo. 











Ends continuous wiping 
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puts m4 -y *mical that keeps vision 
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Christen's Safety Windshtela Wiper Blade, 
-_ ny windshield wiper 


o comfort and fety 
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A tiny thing to carry, in vest pocket or 
handbag—a big help when you need it 
The handy pocket manicure cleans, 
trims and files nails quickly and easily, 
anywhere, used by either hand. Ask 
your dealer. Gem 50c, Gem Jr. 35c. 


THE H. C. COOK CO., 





Ansonia, Conn. 
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| in Glenkillen. 








west when they trotted into a village which 
was the most forlorn-looking of them all. 

““Where are we?” asked Gerald. 

From out his whiskers the old man 
pushed a reedy voice: ‘ Glenkillen.” 

“‘T get off here,” said Gerald. ‘‘Thanks 
for the ride.” 

The old man’s watery blue eyes peered 
at Gerald. He shook his head, clucked to 
himself, peered at Gerald again. ‘‘ You're 
not wanting to get off here, mister?” he 
said. 

“Yes. Why not?” 

“Nobody does,” said the old man. 

“But I do.” 

The old man wagged his head, peered 
dubiously at Gerald, then clucked to his 


| mare and drove on. 


Gerald looked about him. The dusk was 


| falling. Glenkillen seemed like a deserted 
| village. In its straggling streets, tall grass 


grew. The houses were time-worn, dilapi- 


| dated, crumbling. There was no stir and 


bustle; only the sound of the steady wash 
of the waves. Gerald’s heart sank. A great 
loneliness and despair swept down on him. 
He plunged his hands in his pockets and 
one of them touched his dime. 

“‘Maybe I’m a crazy fool,’’ he said. ‘I'll 


| let fate decide. Heads I go, tails I stay.” 


He tossed the coin into the air. It fell, 
struck his outstretched hand, glanced off 
and was lost in the grass of the street. 

“So much for fate,”’ he said. Then he 
laughed. “Dad had five shillings when he 
got to Branton,”’ he said. 

He tightened his belt. He heard a sound, 
and saw, outside of one of the cabins, an 
elderly woman milking a goat. He saluted 
her. ‘“‘Good evening to you, ma’am.” 

“Good evening, mister.” 

“Are there any Shannons hereabouts?” 

““Shannons?” she repeated. ‘“‘Nary a 
one. There were Shannons, and plenty of 
them, here years ago. But they all went 
away.” 

““Where did they live?” 

“Down beyond—at the end of that lane. 
The old cabin is standing yet, though it’s 
been empty these many years.” 

““That’s a fine goat, ma’am,”’ said Gerald. 

“‘She is not,” said the old woman. “‘She’s 
contrary with the milk, like all the goats 
” She looked up at him. 
“Would you like a cup of warm milk?” she 


| asked. 


“It would be robbing you, ma’am.” 

“It would not. She doesn’t give much, 
but it’s more than enough for me and 
Darby.” 

He drank the milk thankfully. “It’s 
noble milk,” he said. ‘‘Good night, ma’am, 
and thank you.” 

“Good night, mister, and belike you'll be 


| traveling on to Tralee.” 


“No,” said Gerald. “ 
here. ¥ 
‘Lord help you!” she said. 

He walked away, leaving her staring 
blankly after him. He made his way along 
the winding lane till he came to the cabin 
where the Shannons had lived. None of the 
cabins in Glenkillen were in good condi- 
tion. 

This one was an almost complete ruin. 
Moss grew on its sagging walls and 
pushed through the cracked clay floor. 
Through its partly fallen roof great slices 
of sky could be seen. In a corner, on some 
rank grass he gathered at the cabin’s door, 
with his shoes for a pillow, Gerald Shannon 
made his bed. Through the gaps in the roof 
he could see the stars as he lay there. He 
smiled up at them. The salt sea air seeped 
through the cabin’s walls, and his bed was 
a hard one, but Gerald Shannon slept well 
that night in the house of his father. 


I’ve a mind to stay 


rea 


“Darby!” 

‘What is it now, Nora McShane?” 
“Here he comes.” 

““Who?” 

“The lad I gave a sup of milk to last 


night.” 
“Him that was asking after the Shan- 
nons?” 


‘The very same.” 
“Who is he?” 
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“Sure he didn’t give me his calling card. 
A roving tinker, maybe. He’s got a fine 
bold pair of eyes on him, he has.” 

“Nora McShane! And you nearing 
seventy !”’ 

“‘Be easy in your mind, Darby. Do you 
think everybody has a weakness for black 
eyes because you have, you old satyr?” 

“‘Cripes, woman, will you never stop re- 
minding me of something that happened all 
of forty years ago?” 

“As if you needed reminding!” 

She called ‘‘Come in” in answer to Ger- 
ald Shannon’s tap on the cabin door. 

“Good morning, ma’am,” he said. 
“Good morning, sir.” 

“Good morning to you, mister.” 

“Will it rain, do you think?” 
asked. 

“It will that. I can feel it in my rheu- 
matism,”’ said Darby McShane. 

“‘T’m sorry you’re ailing, sir.” 

‘“‘T should be in my grave by rights,” said 
Darby McShane most cheerfully, “‘but I 
have to stay alive to keep an eye on the old 
woman here.” 

“Or any other woman who passes by,” 
put in Mrs. McShane, from the hearth, 
where she was mending a twig fire. 

“You're no Easter lily yourself, Nora 
McShane,” her husband remarked. “‘ Young 
man, are you married?” 

“‘No,”’ answered Gerald. 

‘“When your time comes,” 


Gerald 


advised Darby 


McShane, “pick a woman you can fight 
with. It keeps you interested in each 
other.” 


“‘T’ll remember that,’’ laughed Gerald 
Shannon. 

“Will you have a dish of tea with us, 
mister?’’ asked Mrs. McShane. 

“You're very good,” said Gerald. “TI’ll 
drink your tea, and gladly, if you’ll let me 
work for it.” 

“There’s no pot mending to be done, 
she said. ‘‘ You’re welcome to the drop of 
tea anyhow.” 

“T’m no tinker,” said Gerald. ‘But I 
really can’t accept your hospitality unless 
you let me cut some peat for you, or weed 
your onion patch—or what have you?” 

“T’d be glad of a bit of help, and that’s a 
fact,”’ said Darby McShane, “for I’m that 
crippled up most of the time all I can do is 
sit here and knit.” 

As Gerald sipped his tea, the old man 
plied a pair of bone needles, and the blob of 
brilliant red wool grew and began to take 
shape under his flying fingers. 

“You're marvelously quick at it,” re- 
marked Gerald. 

“‘There’s no better knitter in all Glen- 
killen,” said Darby McShane, “and we 
breed grand knitters hereabouts. My 
father taught me. There was a knitter for 
you! A sweater in two days as easy as 
winking. He made the one I have on.” 

“It’s a beauty,” said Gerald. ‘The 
colors are very unusual.” 

“The wife makes them out of herbs, sea- 
weed, berries and such,” said Darby Me- 
Shane. “It’s a secret that’s been handed 
down in the village.” 

“Did your father make that design? 
Gerald inquired. 

““You mean the beasts and figures on it? 
No, mister. We've always made sweaters 
like that in Glenkillen, long before my 
father’s time, or his father’s father’s, for 
the matter of that.” 

“Funny,” said Gerald. 
ish.”’ 

“Do you hear that now, Nora?” ex- 
claimed Darby McShane. “It’s what 
Father Gargan, the great scholar from Lim- 
erick, was after saying only last summer. 
He’s a high-educated man, but with strange 
notions, for he says that the Irish was once 
Spaniards and came sailing over here in 
little boats a million years ago—or maybe 
it was two thousand; I disremember which. 
Of course, God made the Irish Irish, and 
Irish they’ll always be, heaven willing. But 
Father Gargan says we Kerry men have 
black hair and red-brown faces because we 
was once Spaniards, which is a powerful 
strange thing for a man to say who preaches 
we must not believe in banshees and pixies.” 


” 


“Tt looks Span- 
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Gerald Shannon, who had passed for a 
native in Madrid, smiled. ‘‘It looks like a 
fine, warm sweater,”’ he said. 

“You can have it,”’ said Darby McShane. 

““You’re very generous,” said Gerald, 
“but I really couldn’t accept it.” 

“Oh, let him have his way,” said Mrs. 
McShane. ‘Knitting keeps him out of 
mischief. A sweater is no great matter in 
these parts. I make the yarn myself, and 
the dye. You’ll be needing something warm 
about you, mister, these nights, with the 
wind blowing in from the sea fit to chill the 
marrow in your bones. It’s a wicked cold 
night you must have had last night.” 

“‘T was too fast asleep to notice it,’’ said 
Gerald. 

““Where did you sleep? 

“In the old cabin of the Shannons.”’ 

“Did you now? ’Tis no castle, and that’s 
no lie. Did you see any ghosts, mister?”’ 

“Never a ghost. Why?” 

“They do say that the ghosts of the 
Shannons keen round the old place.” 

“They wouldn’t harm me,” said Gerald. 
“T’m one of them.” 

They both looked curiously at him. ‘“‘Is 
it a Shannon you are?” asked Darby Mc- 
Shane. 

“Well, yes—a sort of Shannon anyhow. 
My father’s name was Kevin Shannon. Do 
you remember him?”’ 

Darby McShane squinted at Gerald. ‘I 
do that,”’ he said shortly. 

“‘And so do I,”’ said Nora McShane. 

“You would,” said her husband. 

“He never had eyes for me, you old 
Turk,” returned Mrs. McShane. She 
turned to Gerald. ‘‘ You’re the dead spit of 
him,” she said. 

“Tell me something about him,” urged 
Gerald. The McShanes exchanged uneasy 
glances with each other. The silence be- 
came uncomfortable. ‘“ What was he like?”’ 
said Gerald. 

“He was only a lad when he went away 
from here,’’ answered Darby McShane, and 
knitted furiously. 

“But what sort cf lad?” 
sisted. 

“Oh, the usual sort, young and full of 
fun,” said Darby McShane. 

“A bit of a harum-scarum?” asked Ger- 
ald. ‘‘Please tell me. Don’t be afraid to 
be frank.” 

“It’s only the truth you're saying, young 
Shannon,” said Darby McShane. “But it 
isn’t in me to be telling tales.”’ 

“Did they call him Useless? 
Gerald. 

“They did so,” admitted Darby Mc- 
Shane. “Since you're asking me, young 
Shannon, I'll tell you this: He had the 
name of being as wild and willful and con- 
trary a lad as ever saw the light in Kerry; 
and though he was well enough liked, it was 
thought that probably he’d be hung.” 

“He wasn’t,”’ said Gerald, with a smile 

“Now I'm glad to hear that,”’ said Darby 
McShane, and his manner was surprised 
and a bit incredulous. ‘‘There are some, 
though, who will be disappointed.” 

“Indeed? Who?” 

“The Muldowney clan,” answered Darby 
McShane. “It’s a story you may know, 
young Shannon.” Gerald nodded. “Old 
Muldowney,” went on Darby McShane, 
“never got over the way your father beat 
him.” 

“But dad never licked him, I thought.”’ 

“‘There’s more ways of licking a man,”’ 
said Darby McShane, “than with your 
maulies. Big Muldowney broke your 
father’s nose, right enough, but your father 
broke his spirit. In his heart, Muldowney 
knew who was the stronger man, and he 
never forgot or forgave Kevin Shannon. 
To speak the name of Shannon in his hear- 
ing was like giving him a big drink of gall 
and vinegar.”” Darby McShane knitted on. 
“There’s an old saying,” he observed, 
“that fear is the father of hate.” 

Gerald finished his tea. 

“There’s another old saying,’ said 
Darby McShane, ‘and it goes like this: 
When Saint Patrick drove the snakes out 
of Ireland, he missed the Muldowneys.” 

(Continued on Page 185) 
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canons, was fantastic and absurd. Reason 
told him he was engaged in a fool’s enter- 
prise. 

Sense kept plucking at his elbow and 
whispering that he was embarking on a 
venture no more fruitful or sane than tilt- 
ing at windmills. His spirit sagged. He 
stopped and was about to turn back. Then 
he remembered his last night in Branton 
his father, the old house, and Irene Thorne 
standing there in the moonlight. He drew 
in his breath, and whistling an old ballad, 
strode into the town of Tralee. 

At the tavern called the Green Stallion 
they directed him to the edge of the town 
where stood an ugly, large, sprawling house, 
darkened by a grove of yew trees. His ring 
at the front door was answered by a woman 
who had been beautiful once, but who 
seemed tired and faded now. 

She spoke in the low, hurried voice of one 
who is frightened. ‘Is it Mr. Muldowney 
you want to see?”’ she asked. 

“It is,” said Gerald. 

“You have business with him?” 

“T have.” 

“It’s a bad day to see him,” she said. 
‘“*He’s in a vexed state, having lost forty 
pounds on a horse race.” 

“Sorry, but I must see him at once,” 
said Gerald. ‘‘ Where is he, please?”’ 

“Down at the stables,’’ she told him. 
“‘Tt’s likely he’ll be coming back across the 
pasture soon to his supper.” 

“Thanks. I’ll go meet him,” said Gerald. 


Gerald Shannon met Bigger Muldowney 
coming across a wide meadow, slashing the 
heads off daisies with his riding crop. He 
was a high, wide, heavy man, in riding 
clothes, handsome in a hard, harsh way, 
with his red face, his jut of chin, his thickets 
of eyebrow. 

“Good evening to you, Mr. Muldowney,” 
said Gerald, smiling in his best drawing- 
room manner. 

“What the devil do you want?” Bigger 
Muldowney asked, stopping to stare at 
Gerald. 

“Just a few words with you, if you 
please,”’ said Gerald. 

“Who are you?” 

““My name,”’ said Gerald pleasantly, ‘‘is 
Shannon.” 

The face of Bigger Muldowney went 
suddenly dark. His great hands tightened 
on his riding crop. ‘‘ Not of the Glenkillen 
breed?” he growled. 

“The same,” said Gerald. “I’m Kevin’s 
son.” 

Muldowney’s face was a thundercloud. 
“Then what are you doing here—in my 
field?’’ He slid the words from between 
close lips. 

“‘Business,”’ said Gerald. “I’m a tenant 
of yours.” 

“What? Since when?” 

““A few days ago. I took the liberty of 
moving into an old cabin in Glenkillen. 
My father lived there long ago. I thought 
it only right that I should come to you and 
talk about paying some rent.” 

Bigger Muldowney’s eyes were narrow, 
suspicious. “‘It’s queer news I’m hearing,” 
he said. ‘* You talk of paying rent, and you 
a Shannon of Glenkillen. It’s precious lit- 
tle rent was ever got out of the likes of you, 
save by bailiffs and writs.” 

“But [I’m a very superior Shannon,” 
smiled Gerald. ‘All the modern improve- 
ments. I think you'll enjoy knowing me. 
Come now, don’t stand there looking as if 
you wanted to eat me; I’m tough and 
wouldn’t digest well. There’s no point in 
our acting like two strange bulldogs just 
because our fathers had a little difference 
of opinion years ago. Let’s be friendly. 
Let’s codperate = 

“Has the world turned upside down?” 
broke in Bigger Muldowney. ‘‘ What sort 
of fool are you? Get away from me or I'll 
coéperate with the toe of my boot against 
the end of your spine.”’ 

“‘T thought,”’ said Gerald blandly, ‘that 
you were interested in making money—a 
lot of money.” 

“Who says I'm not?” demanded Bigger 
Muldowney 
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“Would you kick a man who comes to 
you offering you a barrel of gold?” 

“T don’t see any barrel or any gold,” 
said Muldowney. ‘I see a Shannon —and 
I don’t like the sight.” 

“Listen just a second, Mr.Muldowney,”’ 
said Gerald. ‘“‘I know a way to make 
money for you—real money. I can make 
you at least 15 per cent on your money, and 
maybe more. That would be considered a 
pretty fair proposition in America, where | 
come from.” 

“From America are you then?” said 
Muldowney. There was a gleam of some- 
thing like interest in his eyes. “T thought 
they'd hanged all the Shannons over there 
by now.” 

“T’ve managed to escape so far,’ said 
Gerald. ‘ Well, do you want to hear what | 
have to offer?”’ 

‘‘T’ll listen —a minute,” said Muldowney 

Gerald Shannon had been visited on 
more than one occasion by glib and ener 
getic young men bent on selling him bonds 
To them he had always lent an entertained 
ear. He tried to adopt their technic now 

“Do you realize, Mr. Muldowney,” h« 
said, shooting out his words with a swift 
earnestness, ‘that there is a diamond mine 
at your very door?”’ 

“T do not,” said Bigger Muldowney. 
“There is,’ said Gerald. ‘‘Do you re 
alize, sir, that you can make a fortune in 

sweaters in America?”’ 


““T do not,” said Bigger Muldowney | 
know nothing about sweaters, and cars 
less.”’ 


“Fine! Then all you'll have to do is loar 
me three hundred pounds. I want to go 
into the sweater business in Glenkillen.”’ 

‘*Man, have you been bit by a frothing 
dog, or what ails you?” shouted Bigger 
Muldowney. ‘‘ What sort of loplolly do you 
take me for, asking me to loan three hun 
dred pounds of my money to a scarecrow in 
a field, and a Shannon on the top of it?”’ 

““My dear Mr. Muldowney,” said Ger- 
ald, ‘“‘I do not consider you a loplolly, but 
on the contrary, a very astute business 
man. Now I’m a promoter a big sweater 
man from the West. I’ve discovered that 
Glenkillen makes the finest sweaters in the 
world. Look at this!’’ Gerald slapped hi 
sweatered chest, and hurried on, talking 
very fast: “This is a Glenkillen sweater, 
and a beauty. It would cost all of ter 
pounds in a smart New York shop. What 
did it cost to make? Almost nothing 
Profit there, Mr. Muldowney, big profit 
Think of this point: Glenkillen sweaters 
are unique. Notwo alike. Made by hand 
from old designs with dyes that can’t be 
matched anywhere else in the world. Big 
talking point, that. Society will eat them 
up. Why, Mr. Muldowney, we'll have 
Newport, Deauville, the Lido, Cannes, 
Oyster Bay and—and Cedar Rapids fight 
ing for Glenkillens. We'll flood the world 
with them. We'll clean up os 

“Who will?”” demanded Muldowney. 

“You and I,” said Gerald. ‘‘ We'll be big 
knit-goods men together.” 

“Like hell we will!”’ said Muldowney 
“It’s full of noise you are. Mad Andy, who 
boils up shamrocks to make sixpences, is 
one of the three wise men compared to 
you. 

“Three hundred pounds is all I need,” 
said Gerald. “‘ For wages, wool and a little 
advertising. You'll get it all back and a lot 
more, Mr. Muldowney. Well, shall we go 
to your house and get the three hundred?” 

“Get out of my path, man!” exclaimed 
Muldowney. “I know you Shannons 
You're all the same—-a wheedling, crazy, 
blanhandering, thievish lot. By rights I 
should have knocked you flat the minute | 
set eyes on you. Stand out of my way!”’ 

But Gerald did not budge. He barred 
Muldowney’s path. ‘Just a second,” 
Gerald said, and his voice now was like a 
cold knife. ‘I've tried to be fair with you. 
I’ve been more than fair. I’ve offered you 
a chance to make money. I’ve been willing 
to put this loan on a friendly business basis 
I have not said that you owe Glenkillen the 
money —and a great deal more. You grind 


Continued on Page 189 
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Those who wore rubbers 
were wise 


‘There are places 
where street cars and 
busses can’t take you 
and autos cannot be 
parked. Better wear 4 
rubbers! 


y=) 










UNDREDS of thousands of people are 
caughtevery fallin predicaments like this. 
They “hate to wear rubbers,” so they try to 
get by without ther. You know what hap- 
pens. Sometimes health as well as shoes and 
shines and temper are ruined. And who ever 
enjoyed a football game with wet, cold feet? 
Wear rubbers! Wear them for the same 
reason that you wear an overcoat. It’s plain 
common sense to do so when the weather is 


bad or likely to be bad. a: | 


When the day starts out bright and 
sunny... but right after lunch the sun 
goes behind a cloud and it just pour 
for an hour before the gates are opened 

_ and all around the stadium ther 
is nothing but snow and slush or pud 
dles of water and deep seas of mua 
. then is when you realize tha 


those who wore rubbers were wis« 


If you wear Ball-Band rubbers or galoshes + 
your feet will look well, too. Ball-Band foot- 
wear fits, and the rubber has a high gloss that 
preserves that new appearance. 

No matter how hard you are on footwear 
or what you need in rubbers, you can get what 
you want in the Ball-Band line. You can have 
light weight rubbers, arctics and galoshes for dress, or sturdy 
gum boots, hunting shoes, work rubbers, leather work 
shoes and arctics for outdoor work or sports. 


And you can be sure of getting Ball-Band if you look for the 

Red Ball trade mark. 
For two generations that Red Ball has stood for more days 
wear in rubber and woolen foot- 


Look for the RED BALL wear, to millions and millions of 


Trade 


You can slip into a 











pair of Ball-Band 
Monopul Arctics or 
Galoshes in a jiffy. No 
buckles, simply ON! 
PULL ¢o close, or ONE 
PULL fo open. A stylish 
fit on low or high heel 
shoes, and a special 
construction prevents 
sag and wrinkle. (See 


Le ft.) 


people. 


Shoe stores everywhere sell Ball- 
Band footwear. If you have any 
difficulty getting what you want, 
write for illustrated booklet and 
the name of a nearby dealer who 
can supply you. MishawakaRubber 
& Woolen Mfg. Co., 467 Water 
Street, Mishawaka, Indiana. 


BALI-BAN D 


RUBBER & WOOLEN FOOTWEAR 


BOOTS 
ARCTICS - 


LIGHT RUBBERS 


HEAVY RUBBERS 


GALOSHES - SPORT AND WORK SHOES 
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the fields where the feeble vegetables w« 


(Continued from Page 186 
rent out of the people and give them hove! 
to live in. I’m trying to give them the ons 


chance I know of to pull themselves out of 


their poverty. Are you going to come 
across and help?”’ 

“T am not,” said Bigger Muldowney 
“So get away from me while you’re in on 
piece.” 

“Muldowney,” said Gerald, “I’m going 
to have that three hundred pounds. I’m 
going to keep after you till I get it, if | 
have to hound you through purgatory 
You know the Shannons. They stick to it.”’ 

An ugly smile came to Bigger Mul- 
downey. ‘So, my fine young bucko,”’ he 
said, ‘‘you think you can scare me into 
loaning you money.” 

“T know I can.” 

“T’ll change your mind for you, and your 
face along with it. When I’ve given you 
the father and mother of a beating, you’l! 
sing a different tune.” 

“The only tune you’ll ever hear out of 
me is give me that three hundred,” 
Gerald. 

Muldowney attacked him without fur- 
ther warning. But Gerald had expected it, 
for he had seen Muldowney’s clenched and 
hairy hands. Gerald slipped aside, avoid- 
ing Muldowney’s bull-like rush. In college 
Gerald had picked up a few of the elements 
of the boxing art. He was lighter than 
Muldowney by twenty pounds or more, but 
much faster, and when his left fist darted 
out it jolted a curse from Muldowney’s 
lips. Muldowney rushed in again, with 
flailing fists. Gerald eluded him and sent 
Muldowney’s head back with a left upper- 
cut. Muldowney bored in again. He 
grasped Gerald’s arms, got one thick arm 
around Gerald’s neck, bent his head down 
and then deliberately rained blow after 
blow on Gerald’s face, till blackness came 
and Gerald slipped to the turf. 

Gerald opened his eyes. He saw Bigger 
Muldowney standing over him. ‘Had 
enough?”’ growled Muldowney. 

“For a moment, yes,” said Gerald. He 
was too weak and dizzy to get up. “‘ You're 
a dirty fighter, Muldowney. Next time I'll 
do a little rough-and-tumble stuff myself.” 

“What do you mean—next time?” 

“There'll be a next time,” said Gerald. 
“And a time after that. You can count on 
me, Muldowney. I'll come back at you 
for that three hundred till we both have 
whiskers down to our heels. You knocked 
me out this time. You may do it again and 
again. But some day you won't be able to. 
You know that. So why not save a lot of 
trouble and let me have that three hun- 
dred?” 

“‘T’ll murder you first,”’ said Muldowney 

“Very well. Will Friday—a week from 
today—at this time and place be convenient 
for you?” said Gerald. 

“If you come near here, I'll set the dogs 
on you.” 

“No, you won't. If you do, [’'ll 
everybody in Kerry you're afraid of me.” 

“That’s a lie.” 

“Think it over.” 

“To hell with you!”’ roared Muldowney, 
ind stamped away toward his house. 


said 


tell 


It took some searching in Glenkillen be 
fore Nora McShane founda bit of fresh meat 
to apply to Gerald Shannon’s blackened 

yes. He explained how he came by his 
ruises by saying, “‘I was kicked by an 1 
lignant woodpecker.” 

But tongues wag freely in Kerry, and 
as soon bruited abroad that Bigger Mu 
downey was nursing a split lip and was as 
ross as a sunburned bear; and Glenkillen, 
idding two and two, began to regard 
Gerald Shannon with a mixture of admira 
ion for one so daring and pity for on¢ 

olhardy. 

In the week which followed his trip to 





Tralee, Gerald was able to enlist the aid of a 
dozen of the able-bodied younger men in 


project to build irrigation ditches across 


making half-hearted efforts to grow. He 


did the directing and most of the digging 


ie hated to dig. It was rather different, 
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| 2 
ne vered, to swing a polo mallet for 
? | y ‘ f y y 
i aa lal nye 
t ‘ He had many a 
t ( the Irish fields. It 
f last ( Wlil power to 
make r t the 
rT "e. 1 " 
Phe A Friday, when the black- 
ne t eyes had faded to a yellow- 
‘ 1 ag to T . igge 
: ed ag to Trale« Bigger 
Muldowney was not waiting for him in the 
meadow. (Ge 3 to seek him out, 
ad nb the st eS 
~ Good afternoor Mr Muldowney.”’ 
Gerald, r i I ame for the 
e hundred 


noses you'll 





stable yard. It was 

‘ A : 
Ao a ht. Muldowney’s methods 
ombat were unethical but hichly effi- 


ient Using his superior bulk, he got 
lown and held him on the ground 





ig a big knee on Gerald’s panting 


Now must I kill you dead,” grumbled 
Bigger Muldowney, ‘‘tomake youstop your 
foolishne It would be a pleasure to mur- 
aer you 


and i'll 


’ gasped Gerald, “ 


take another whirl at you.” 


“It’s no more whirling at me you'll do, 
you donkey,” said Muldowney. “I'll turn 
you over to the police, and maybe six 


months in the jail will 


honest men alone.” 


teach you to let 


‘So the strong man of Tralee will run to 
the police!” Gerald “No, you 
won't! A laughingstock you'd be before all 
Kerry. Then, too, I’d have my day in 
court, Muldowney, and there are many 
unpleasant things I could say about you in 

There's the potheen, 
you turn people out of 
their cabins in winter because they lack a 


scoffed 


. 
a loud, clear voice 


now, and the way 


few shillings. No; you and I are going to 
settle this between us.” 


‘* May the black curse of the nine witches 
of Connemara rest on your back!” 

“Come three hundred pounds. 
Not much to you. A lot to me—and Glen- 


killen 


now, 





“T’ll see you turning on in hell 
first,’’ said Muldowney. 

‘““Let me up then.” 

Bigger Muldowney le aped to his feet. 
As Gerald got to his, a blow 
knocked all the wind from his body and he 


a spit 


crashing 


went down again 
‘That's what you'll get every time you 
* promised Muldowney. 
said Gerald. 
I've 


come near here, 
“T’ll be back next Friday,” 

“The conference is over for today 
» more wind left.’ 

Friday afternoon 

Muldowney’s face 

Gerald 


To Tralee the 
went Gerald Shannon 
W venom 
spoke to him, down by the stables. 

“You again?” said Muldowney. 

“Me again—and again. Have you the 
three hundred handy 

Muldowney three 
times before Gerald stayed down, and he 
only stayed because the bigger man 
The veins stood 


next 


was working with when 


> 


knocked him down 


yned him on f1S DackK 
Muldowney’s neck, as he glowered 
n at Gerald's fist-marked face. Gerald 
: at him, steadily, resolutely. 
I’ve a mind to murder you and bury 


yur dv behind the barn,”’ said Mul- 
] Are 
My ghost would sit on your chest at 
t and ek for the three hundred 
said Gerald 
re moonstruck,” said Muldow- 
re In a place for people queer in the 
head you st ould be. Will you never get 
rough that thick skull of yours that 
] beat you ny time, anywhere 
Muldowne} said Gerald, ‘you 
‘ t beaten me and you Know it I see 
eves vou know it Next Fri- 
= Shannon. if you come here again,”’ said 
Muldowney, “ I'll murder you, if I have to 
we ng for t. I will, by all the saints!” 
It would be cheaper to give me the 
mont said Gerald. ‘‘ You're too young | 
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This shows an exact copy being taken from the Ditto copying surface 


OU naturally want to know what Ditto will 


do for you. 


Ditto will save money for you—we guarantee it; 
anywhere from its own cost up to a large yearly 
sum, depending on how much use you have for it. 


Ditto adapts itself to any system—no confusion. It is 
easy, quick, very economical to operate, costs little. 


Ditto eliminates rewriting. It is the up-to-date 
method for making clean-cut copies of anything 
typed, written, drawn or printed — from a single 
writing; reproduces five colors at once; makes 
copies on varying sizes and weights of paper. 


Thousands of progressive concerns in every line 
of business say—*We couldn’t get along with- 


out Ditto.” 


Ditto 


DUPLICATING MACHINES 
AND SUPPLIES 


A sure-thing investment 


AVING money 

plies, 
whole purpose of Ditto 

It is easy to find out how Ditto fits 
in to your particular problems. Our book 
‘Cutting Costs with Copies,” is a real 
text book on up-to-the-minute 
procedure 

Just pin the coupon to your letter 
head and mail it to us—we'll send you 
a copy. There's no obligation 
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“Joy! Joy!” 
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sang her little feathered friend and the 
shadow of loneliness lifted from her heart 


She had reached the place in her 
profession where she was being in- 
terviewed, her opinions quoted. Her 
home was known as the meeting 
lace of celebrities in the world of 


irt and letters. She had become a 
personage. And she had the happy 
onsciousness that her home ex 


t 


pressed the many-sided appeal « 
her own personality. 

Yet she felt the lack of something. 
Some thing to greet her 
to change her dark 


living 


1 
responsively, 


moods to optimism and happy con 
People could 


fidence not do it, 





/ 
\ f/f 
\ { 
— 
A dear friend gave her a canary. 
because they talked too much, or 
too little. Animals could not do it, 


because they sympathized too read- 
y to cheer her up. 

Then a dear friend gave her a 
little canary. The very erhbodiment 
found his happy mood 
contagious at all times. 


1 


of 1% she 


House Your Bird Guest 


In a Hendryx Bird Home 


Not only will a bird bring joy and 


This is one of the most 

attractive designs in Hendryx 

: Bird Homes. You can get it 

mayne in bra rin Duco finishes, 
ich as Chinese Red and 
Black, Blue and Gold, Ebony 


and Gold—stands to match. 
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LENDRY 


Since 1869 


melody into your home, but its 
living quarters will add a distinctive 
decorative charm to your living 
room or sun-porch if you select one 
of the lovely new Hendryx designs. 
Charming color combinations — in 
genuine Pyralin or Duco finish are 
smartly decorative, while 

the Hendryx name as 

sures you that 
every possible 


A “Hendryx” bird 
hame is distinctly 


decorative. 





provision has been made for the 
health and comfort of your bird. 


You Can Buy Hendryx 
Bird Homes Anywhere 


Almost all bird stores, seed 


florists, furniture, hardware or de 
partment stores will show you a 
variety of new Hendryx 
Prices range from $2.00 to $150.00 
stands from $2.50 to $25.00. 


ste res, 


designs. 
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In the Bird Store 


“Cheer! cheer! cheer! cheer up sang tl 
Littlest Bird. ‘““What m » happy?” 
asked the Wise Old Bird. “Some g 

I’ve heard” he chirped. “ 

just passed through her 








decorator. She says she is 1 


every house she decorat 
home, for it gives a room just the 
That means a lot more 


birds everywhere. Isn't that fin 


" BIRD 
CAGES 





‘*The Feathered Philosopher” is one of the most interesting stories 


ever written about a bird. 


An illustrated copy will be sent you free. 


Write to The Andrew B. Hendryx Co., New Haven, Conn. 


Advance New 


Santa Claus 


about giving éird. 





“The birds tell 


in Hendryx cag 


| me that people everywhere are talkir 


for Christmas.” 
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and handsome to be hung yet, Mul- 
downey.” 
They heard the sound of voices-—some 


men coming for a horse trade—and Mul- 
downey let Gerald up. 

“Till Friday then,”’ said Gerald, as he 
walked away. 

“I'll do what I said,”” Muldowney called 
after him. 


Gerald Shannon still ached from his 
beating when Friday came. He limped 
along the road to Tralee. When he saw 
Muldowney, Gerald struck a fighting pose. 
“Come on!” he called. 

Muldowney stood there, his face livid 
with hate. ‘Listen, you fool!” he said. ‘‘It 
will be worth a hundred pounds to me to get 
rid of you.” 

“Three hundred,” said Gerald. 

“‘May the devil singe your soul!”’ said 
Muldowney. Gerald flung himself at him. 
They wrestled, trying to drive home blows. 
In such fighting, Gerald had no chance. He 
was half beaten, half hurled to the ground 
and held there. 

“I’m a long-suffering man,” said Mul- 
downey, between his teeth, ‘but you’ve 
driven me to the limit. Are you going to 
show some sense and take the hundred 
pounds, or must I keep beating you the 
rest of your life?” 

“‘Thanks for your kind offer,”’ said Ger- 
ald. ‘‘I can’t do with less than three hun- 
dred though. O. K.?” 

Muldowney swore a terrible oath. ‘“‘It 
would be worth two hundred to me—at 20 
per cent,”’ he growled, ‘‘to get shut of you.” 

“Three hundred—at 15,”’ said Gerald. 
‘Better take it, Muldowney. I’m thinking 
of raising it to five hundred.” 

*“* Are you lying there, and me the master, 
and trying to dictate terms to me?” thun- 
dered Muldowney. 

“I’m lying here,” said Gerald, “but you 
are not the master. I’ve got something on 
you, Muldowney, just as my father had 
something on yours. Three hundred is my 
figure.” 

With a sound like a groan, Muldowney 
got up. ‘“‘Come with me into the house,” 
he said. ‘‘Let’s get it done, for the sight of 
you sickens me. But don’t think, Shannon, 
I’m letting you have the money because 
you've made me. It’s because I’m wishful 
to help the people of Glenkillen, and because 
I smell a bit of profit, too, that I'll loan it 
to you.” 


Gerald grinned. ‘‘Of course,’’ he said. 
‘‘Not that it matters. Let’s go.” 
Gerald Shannon marched into Glen- 


killen that night with a fresh ham on his 
shoulder, a present for Darby and Nora 
McShane. He had bought it in Tralee out 
of one of Bigger Muldowney’s ten-pound 
notes. 

Glenkillen had gone to bed. Silence was on 
the unlit streets. The cabins were dark. But 
a moon, peering from behind a cloud, sent 
a shaft of white light down thestreet. Stand- 
ing in the Glenkillen market place, Gerald 
Shannon looked up at the moon, and 
winked. 


A stray stranger, a traveling man from 
Cork, chanced to pass through the village 
of Glenkillen. He left it hastily and in a 
state of alarm. He reported the residents 
had reverted to the days when the Gelic 
warriors painted their faces in vivid hues 
to terrify their foes. For, on the high street 
of the village, the stranger’s amazed eyes 
had lighted on Mr. Bernard Spellacy. 

Mr. Spellacy looked like a statue made 
by an insane humorist from odds and ends 
of a rainbow. Nature had given him a 
torchlike shock of flaming vermilion hair 
and an archipelago of russet freckles. Art 
was responsible for the rest of his color 
scheme, which consisted of cerulean-blue 
and chrome-yellow smudges and stripes on 
his face, violently orange hands, a sweater 
of mulberry adorned with barbaric emerald- 
green figures and spotted and splotched in 
two score places with dabs of magenta, 
violet, carmine, purple, sepia—every va- 
riety of tint and tone. The trousers which 
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flapped about his lank young legs may have 
been originally gray. No man could say 
now. They looked as if he had waded in a 
polychrome river and sat in a sunset to dry 
His shoes were a screaming scarlet. 

Mr. Bernard Spellacy paraded down th« 
new sidewalk on Glenkillen’s main thor 
oughfare with a proud and important air 
There were nods and smiles for him along 
the way. There was a time, a few mont! 
back, when his passing would have beer 
greeted with some derision, for in the eye 
of Glenkillen, Mr. Spellacy was a scamp 
and a blot. Didn’t he spend all his time 
down by the ocean, painting on a dinky bit 
of canvas? A painter he wanted to be, no 
less; not a house painter like old Larry 
Toomey, who picked up many a shilling 
painting a barn or a fence. No, inde¢ 
Barney Spellacy did not conceal the fact 
that he wanted to paint seas and cows and 
trees and such things, as if anyone in that 
part of the country had any money to 
spend for pictures of seas or cows or tree 
which they could see by looking out of 
their windows. But now Barney was a man 
of some consequence in the village. Gerald 
Shannon had discovered him, had pressed 
him into service. 

“You know something about colors, and 

“Dn 


going to give you a chance to make some 


you can draw a bit,” Gerald said. 


money so you can go to an art school wher 
you're a little older. I hereby appoint you 
head dye master, designer in chief, vice 
president and assistant general manager of 
the Glenkillen Industries.” 

So in a two-room shack Gerald built wit! 
his own hands, Barney Spellacy applied hi 
talents to the work of brewing small vat 
of dye, according to the ancient Glenkille: 
formula. A corps of children gathered 
herbs, berries and seaweed for him. In the 
other room, while the dyes seethed and 
bubbled, the gifted Spellacy worked out 
variations of the old sweater designs for th« 
knitters to follow. Gerald Shannon, at 
homemade desk, with a milking stool for 
chair, sat at Barney Spellacy’s elbow an 
immersed himself to the ears in the affai 
of the company. 

There is a wide gap, Gerald Shannor 
found out, between having an idea ar 
carrying it out. It was one thing to talk 
of applying American methods to Glenk 
len’s problems and quite another thing t 
apply them, particularly as he had only 
dim and foggy idea of any sort of busine 
procedure. Avalanches of worrisome de 
tails were always sliding down on him and 
all but snowing him under. Now it was the 
difficulty of getting the right sort of woo 
Now it was Bigger Muldowney, grumblin; 
and growling about his money, and makin; 
dark threats about lawsuits. Now it wa 
the knitters themselves, for they shows 
signs of relapsing into the lethargic shift 
lessness which had enveloped the village f¢ 
so many years. According to their variou 
temperaments, they had to be encourag: 
lectured, decoyed with honeyed words, « 
clubbed with strong language; there we 


moments when Gerald Shannon devout 
wished that Glenkillen and everyone ir 
were at the bottom of the ocean. 

Back in his Branton days, he had hea 
in the club some of the older men in earn 
conversation about such things as overhea 





cost accounting, labor problems, sellin; 
and he had looked down on them as stod; 
grubbers, dullards and bores. He began t 
revise his estimate of them now. He s 
cerely wished he had some of their know 
edge to apply to his own work. It looked s 
easy to run a business. You looked in 
portant, pressed a button, said a few cri 
words, and then went out and played gol 
But somehow, he found, it was more con 
plicated than that. He had to work twel 
to fifteen hours a day. He had no choic 
Night found him barely able to drag hir 
self to the old cabin, to undress and flo 
into the bed he had built himself there. H 
house was habitable now. It had who 
windows and the roof hardly leaked at al 
He had done the work of repairing the ca! 
himself; and although he did it clumsil; 
Continued on Page 193) 
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WHEN THE GIFT IS CANDY, IT 
SHOULD BE HUYLER’S DELICIOUS 
CHOCOLATES AND BONBONS. 
FOR HOLIDAY GIFTS THE NEW 
HUYLER’S IS PRESENTED IN 
THOSE SMARTLY FASHIONED 
PACKAGES THAT SO APPEAL TO 
LA FEMME ‘DU ‘BEAL MONDI 
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ECOGNITION of any product as being supreme in its field comes 
R gradually through years of merit. The first Skinner fabrics 
generations ago were worn only by the rich. They were counted 
a luxury to be afforded by the few. 


But the grade of silk used by William Skinner, founder of this 
business, and the care put into the weaving of Skinner’s Satins 
produced such wearing quality that their fame soon spread as a 
genuine economy. 
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given by these remarkable lining satins makes them an indis- 
pensable feature of every high grade suit or topcoat. 

Pure silk has great strength and elasticity—and sncomparabl 
beauty. That is why Fashion prescribes Skinner linings—because 
America’s best wearing Satin is also the richest in appearance. 
In ready-to-wear garments look for the Skinner label. In 
ordering from a merchant tailor “Look for the Name in the Selvage.”’ 


WILLIAM SKINNER & SONS. ... Established 1845 


What was a luxury then is today a necessity. The extra service NEW YORK, CHICAGO, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA. Mi//s: HOLYOKE, 
“LOOK FOR THE NAME IN THE SELVAGE’? 
Linings for men’s suits and topcoats. Linings for women’s coats, 


suits and furs 


Crepes, Dress Satins, Millinery 


kinners Satins 


Satins, Shoe Satins 
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enough, and the way the whitewas} 
heen slathered on the walls would 


open a letter. 


mer, Ne W York, 


‘ one morning he tore 























wrung a cry of horror from a prof nar ges ve : 
painter, Gerald Shannon felt as proud © purple and 
his residence as if it had been a granite = 
istle on Fifth Avenue -_ . i 
The other houses in the village had - % ey 4 
ne changes. Gerald had insisted on t RE ot ill 
“T’m no knitter,”’ he said, “but I : a 
t about building, or at least I ought , A . 
Give me some help and I'll put the hous M “He 
fairly decent shape. It’s not to be « , He wed Qe: 
nected that you can kr tin peace and nit i ’ . Ir ract : Mo e1 
well if the winds and the fogs are “ 
ag in and out of in 1 P ran ; 
ort of light can you orl I - oC] “14 
the windows in Glenkillen are plugged u Ir . : ndled 
th old socks?”’ t ALITY tnot 4 He slumped down 
So he spent some of the money der air He vith creased fore- 
from Bigger Muldowney for plaster, that é rhe figures seemed 
timber, glass and paint He had some to jeer at him. He had as black a ten min- 
ght assistance from old Larry Toom«s tes as he had « cnown. He ked up an 
the house painter; from Deaf O’Ma i magazine that wa ng there. Anv- 
the mason; and Marty Murtaugh, who was _ thing to distract him for a moment from the 
omething of a carpenter when he w iragement ense of failure that 
ober, as he occasionally was. A couple of e laying so heavy a har It 
tout young fellows who had little ng 1 ne of those En; ‘ 2 
hard work but a great deal for Gera of pictures of hounds a led |; 
Shannon helped too. Gerald skimmed through it T ated the 
Using stone from the fields, he built a inds and the titled ladie h 
modest schoolhouse and captured a need ked so sleek and care-fre¢ at 
raduate of the Brothers’ school in Lime i picture of a pleasant-faced young man in 
to teach in it r tume. The ing man was Wear- 
He drew plans and began wor ! ra sweater 
tiny church, for it was a measure of Gler What a rag!” said Gerald. ‘It looks 
len’s poverty that it had none mething from a bargain basement 
His very first step, after his return fron mpared with a Glenkillen.” 
his conference with Bigger Muldowney in He studied the picture, and a smile came 
the mud of the stable yard, was to send to ba to his face. Then he slammed the 
Dublin for a superior person who wore nose magazine on the floor with a short excited 
glasses on a lengthy nose and who sniffed Holy jumping Christopher Columbus!” 


and poked for a week about the fields and that made Barney Spellacy in the next 
flocks of Glenkillen, and then submitted a room upset a pot of pink dye 


ong and almost ununderstandable r 





ht Gerald Shannon left Glen- 


f ft a nig 
his capacity as an agricultural expert. killen. He confided only in Barney Spel- 
Gerald battled with the report, deciphered i “Keep them busy,” he directed, “‘and 
t at last; and presently, as a result of fol- tell them nothing.” 
lowing its directions about fertilizers, spray- When wil e back, Jerry? 


g, planting and the proper diet for Can't say. Don’t know 





livestock, the potatoes and onions showed He rode third class to Dublin, and 
gns of prospering, the goats became more t ed there long enough to buy the best 
generous with their milk, and the sheep re- itfit procurable for two pounds—a blue 
fused to die no matter how many cro erge suit which shone like a mirror and 
vords were spoken to them fitted hir t i been tattooed on, and 
All the while the sweaters were piling ut 1 cap which was half golf and half yegg. He 
There were dozens of them stacked on the ossed the Irish Sea to Bristol on a cheap 
floor of the small warehouse Gerald had | He took at lass ticket to Hur 
built The piles of sweaters grew he . the papers informed him, that 
ut Gerald Shannon lost weight, for nob« vas where the pleasant-faced young man of 

seemed to want them. Malcontents in the the picture was playing polo 
village began to say, ‘‘Sure, he’s paying u It was easier, Gerald found, to get a word 
t ! dared hope. The 


r our time and supplying us with wi t m than he 


but how long can he go on doing it ifr vas in the paddock, changing 


ody buys the sweaters?” In his office ponies between chukkers, when Gerald, 
Gerald was wondering the same thing eluding the vigilance of a gateman and a 
He had sent samples of the Gle I made his way to I le and spoke 
weaters to a number of the smartest a] t m. The young man smiled 
irel shops in New York. He had sweaté Didn't we polo together on Long 
ver the composition of a letter to go wit Isla when I wa er there?”’ he asked 


them. 
He was not much of a hand at writir 
he admitted, but he was rather p! I 


ht in the eve 
Gerald said 


j 


hat letter. It was packed with phras« ( Uda aid the young man, adjusting a 
nd “dernier cri,” and was cou hed in tert ( name enannon VISCene good 
0 enthusiastic and persuasive that It rt You and he are extraordinarily 
ilculated to sell snowballs to Eskimos. | e. Is there something you want to speak 
ad not, however, succeeded in s¢ 
Glenkillen sweaters. He had also sent . [gem ee asked 
ertisements to journals which mi} : : 
before the eyes of the socially elect. Butt tie weteen J 
ocially elect had shown only 2 eae a 
ence to Glenkillens. Z tee rae 
It was a sore temptation to hin 4 A : 
rying days to write to some of the pe “ : te 
new who haunted the fashiona! “ , ee 9 
d to get them to aid him in ! — pang gghio 
He pushed the idea away oore eat it et oa “g " 
‘I mustn’t,” he said. “I’ve no right t the little industry was hovermg © 
’ F failure He ended by producing 


ise pull in my game. Dad had non 


“ x ‘Y irer’s gesture, the 
he came to Branton. k E tted there 
['wice a day a mail came to Glet 1 oy Gs ’s col 
; rald . : , , . - barne speliacy s color 
fraiad eagerly awaited needle yf old Darby 

pped open the envelopes. A | 
Anothe i r xc for th we \ \ 
‘nother bill for boxes for the - “il , ing man, who had 


| for this, a dunning letter f 


rders 


ied when Gerald 
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Mo-Knit-Toe 
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SOCKS 
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Style 678 — Full- 
fashioned, Silk 
and Wool. Colors, 
Polo, Saxe, Sage, 
Stiver and Brown. 
To retail at $1.50. 






Style ¢62—Silk 
and Wool. Colors, 
Stone, Polo, Silver, 





To retail at $1.1 


Colorful Style! 


Original patterns! Beautiful color blendings! 
The smartest of styles! Monito Wool Socks! 
Made of wool yarn spun by the Vigoureux 
process, they give the unusual color effects here- 
tofore seen only in the finest imported socks— 
—and built with the fit and wear that has made 
Monito famous. 

Yet Monito (pronounced Mo-Knit-Toe) Socks 
are not expensive. 

MOORHEAD KNITTING CO., Inc. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


Makers of Men's Socks Exclusively 





Look for the Goiden 
Moor’s Head on 
Each Pait 


OM.K. Co 
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80% neers have built into this 1927 model 
Y4"’ Electric Drill. Practically double the power 
of previous models means more and faster work 
and a greater range of work than was ever before 
possible with a ¥% Inch Electric Drill weighing 514 
Ibs. Greater Power is only one of the features,— 
others are 


Ball Bearing Motor and Thrust 
Hardened Alloy Steel Gears 
Automatic Locktype Switch 


In construction and workmanship “Van Dorn” 
\ drills have always been leaders and this new 44” 
drill made of the same materials, with the same 
care as our larger drills, is the leader in its field. 


On production or maintenance work this drill 














Production 








Building Maintenance 





- will cut your hole costs because of its ability to drill 
y Og more holes in less time than previous models. It’s 
(a the best 4%” drill value ever put on the market at 
_ its weight and price. 
La] Ask your jobber for a demonstration of the new drill. If not available, write us. 
& 
<>, The Van Dorn Electric Tool Co. 


Makers of Portable Electric Drilling, Reaming and Grinding Machines, Etc. 
Cleveland, Ohio 





Automobile Maintenance 


i” 































Emergency Grinding 


Sales and 
Service 
Branches 


Aclanta 


B n 


Detroit 
Indianapolis 
Kansas City 
Los Angeles 
New York 
Philadelphia 


Vittshurgh 


St. Louis = — 
Salt Lake City — 
san Franc SY | 
Seattle ‘XY : 
Toronto é = 
\ Bi iS 


Winnipeg 





eee . Bench Standfor In. | 
Van Dorn” Electric Drill $12.00 | 


*, Inch 
Electric Drill ie 
$33.00 
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handed him the sweater. ‘Jolly good- 
looking,” he said. ‘‘It is a bit chilly today.” 
He pulled the Glenkillen over his blond 
head. 

That evening Gerald Shannon leaped out 
of the train at Bristol and invested nearly 
all the remaining resources of the Glenkillen 
Industries in cablegrams to society and 
fashion editors in America; and the burden 
of his messages was: ‘‘A Glenkillen is worn 
by royalty. The man who sets the styles of 
the smart world wears one.” 

He reached Glenkillen to find that some 
of the people had decided that he had ce- 
camped entirely, and that all of them were 
glad to see him back. Also, there were 
cablegrams—quite a tidy pile of them. He 
read them aloud to Barney Spellacy. With 
each one he whooped jubilantly. 

“Kramer & Kramer want our price on 
four dozen. The Bannerly Shops say ship a 
gross. The Mund Company orders a hun- 
dred. A gentleman named Kalbfleisch wires 
to make no contracts till he can get here. 
Whoopee!” 

An elaborately dressed and energetic per- 
son arrived next day and presented his card, 
which made it known that he was Mr. J. 
Montague Kalbfieisch, chief European 
buyer for the James Westermark Store, 
which, in italics, described itself as ‘‘the 
largest quality store in the universe.”” Mr. 
Kalbfleisch was very cordial to Gerald. He 
gave him two cigars. He talked profusely. 
He made Gerald’s head spin with conversa- 
tion about contracts, percentages, ship- 
ments and large and florid figures. 

“*A thousand sweaters right away?”’ said 
Gerald, trying to be calm. 

“‘Just as a starter,” said Mr. Kalbfleisch. 
Gerald frowned. He had to. If he hadn’t 
frowned he would have broken into hyster- 
ical laughter. Seeing the frown, Mr. Kalb- 
fleisch added, “‘I can make the first order 
two thousand, and of course we'd be willing 
to pay a bonus of, let us say, four thousand 
for the exclusive agency for Glenkillens.”’ 

“Four thousand?’’ repeated Gerald, 
slightly dazed. He kicked his own shins 
under the table to be sure he was awake. 
The pain made him contract his brow again. 

““Well, we might do better,”’ said Mr. 
Kalbfleisch. 

“Five thousand?”’ said Gerald. 

“Right!” said Mr. Kalbfleisch, and be- 
gan to make marks with a gold-banded 
fountain pen. 

Bigger Muldowney came thundering into 
the office next day, with black brows and 
blood in his eye. When was he going to get 
something to show for his money ?—that’s 
what he wanted to know. He left the office 
seven minutes later. He was almost pleas- 
ant as he said good-by to Gerald. 

Once every month since he had come 
away from Branton, Gerald Shannon had 
sent a note some six thousand miles across 
sea and land to his mother. The notes had 
all been pretty much alike: 
well and happy. Don't 
Love to you and dad. 

GERALD 


Dearest Mother: Tam 
worry about me. 


Through the kind offices of a friend he 
had had them remailed from England, so 
they bore a London postmark. 

Now, after a year in Glenkillen, he wrote 
two more notes to Branton. He mailed 
them at the little post office on the trim, 
clean high street. One was to his mother: 


Could you and dad come to 


Dearest Mother 


Glenkillen? He needs a vacation and he’s al 
ways said he'd like to see the old place again. 
I'll be waiting here for you. My love 

both. JERRY 


The other note was to Irene Thorne. 

It was scant time Gerald Shannon had to 
think of anything not directly connected 
with his work in the days which followed 
He had a fast-growing industry on his 
hands now, a lusty infant which demanded 
much and careful attention. 

It happened that a kind fate had sent to 
Hurlingham, that day when the pleasant- 
faced young man wore the Glenkillen, a 
photographer. He had made pictures of the 
young man scampering about the field while 
wearing the sweater. From Capetown to 
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Nome the pictures appeared in the papers, 
in rotogravure sections, in magazines. Not- 
ing it, various persons of varying ranks had 
to have sweaters like it. Presently it cam 
to be considered as bad a breach of good 
form to appear on any links of any social 
pretensions without a Glenkillen as it would 
have been to play a round clad only in long 
red flannel underwear. 

Glenkillen knitted furiously, 
ously, and could not keep pace with the 
demand. Gerald had placed the company or 
a profit-sharing basis, and soon many in 
provements began to make their appearanc« 
in the cottages; even porcelain bathtub 
ceased to cause comment. 

It followed that from all over the coun 
tryside, from Limerick and Clare, and as far 


prodigi 


knitters and their families. Shelter and 
food had to be provided for them. It also 
followed that the task of providing then 
fell on Gerald’s shoulders. As if he didn’t 
have enough to do with all the work con- 
nected with the sweaters! 

It had grown extremely complicated. It 
called for bigger offices, for the tick-tacl 
tick of typewriters and the cheerful zinging 
of adding machines 

Then there was the new church, whose 
steeple kept blowing off, and taxed Ger 
ald’s engineering abilities to the limit. Not 
to mention the new Glenkillen Arms whic} 
had to be built on the hill the 
sea. Tourists who had run up to inspect the 
beauties of Killarney’s lakes and fells now 
drove on a bit farther to see the town whe 
the much-talked-of sweaters came from, to 
stare at Barney Spellacy in his suit of dye, 
and at the fast-moving fingers of oid Darby 
McShane. 

“‘How quaint!”’’ said the tourists. ‘“‘A 
real old native industry!” 

Of course, the tourists bought sweater 
there, which enabled them to say on the 
country-club porches of Greenwich, Mem 
phis and San Diego: ‘Yes, I bought my 
Glenkillen right on the Saw the 
peasant who knitted it in fact. Think of it, 
my dear, I paid only three pounds for it, 
and Elsie Rogers paid forty-nine-fifty for 
hers at the James Westermark Store. Gler 
killen is such a sweet spot. Almost a mode] 
village, my dear.”’ 


} } 
overlooking 


spot. 


A fresh early summer breeze blew 
through the windows of Gerald Shannor 
office and ruffled the blue prints over whic! 
he was bending. 
cottages for a dozen families of knitter 
coming to Glenkillen from St. Mish. He 
studied them. They could stand one mor 
window. More light, better knitting 

There was a knock at his office do 
“Yes?” he called. 

Francis Xavier Rafferty, the most envic 
boy in the town, because he was Gera 
boy, the door 
‘“‘There’s a gentleman to see you, Mr. Shar 
non.” , 

“Guardian preserve 

Gerald, ‘“‘another tourist. Francis Xavie 
tell me true, has he a sweatery look in } 
? Is he the kind that expects me to dro} 
everything and give him a lecture on Erir 
land of saints and sweaters? Tell me, what 
manner of man is he?” 

Francis Xavier grinned. ‘He gave me 
half a crown,” he said, ‘‘and he came up 


They were fora row of new 


Shannon’s office opened 


angels us,”” sighs 


eye? 


a motor car as handsome as a hearse.” 
““Maybe it’s Fin McCool himself,” sa 
Gerald. “And me that busy! Well, bid t 
stranger enter.”” The did 
“Dad!” Gerald cried. 
“T can hardly believe it’s you, Jerry 
said Kevin Shannon as he 


stranger ente 


wrung his sor 


hand. 
‘““Am I changed then?”’ Gerald asked 
‘“Yes--no. You look older, and yet y 
look younger. Everything is changed. ¥ 
are yourself, and yet you aren’t. This 


Gerald laughe 
his father said, and his vo 
came thickly, as if he were finding it har 
to speak, ‘“‘while I was hunting for you, | 
had some talk with the neople hereabout 
Old Darby McShane, for They to 
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Glenkillen,and yetitisn’t.”’ 


“Jerry,” 


one. 
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D-40 


D-40—Five tubes. Wet or dry batters 
type. Balanced, tuned radio frequency 
Centralized control. Built-in speaker 
Deep, rich tone quality. Receiver com 
partment slides out. Walnut cabinet 
Ample battery space. Without acces- 


sories, $200.00 


F-40—Seven tubes. Wet or dry battery 
type. Balanced, tuned radio frequency 
For use with looponly. Single control 
Maximum selectivity—long range re- 
ception. All-metal construction. Illumi- 
nated scale. Extralarge built-inspeaker 
Walnut cabinet, antiqued, with ver 
milion inlay. Ample battery space 
Without accessories, $400.00 
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$75 to $1000 
The Greater Federal Line includes 
many models, ranging in price fron 
$75 to $400, and four de luxe custom 
built models retailing at $600 to $ 1 00K 
B and C models have space for all 
batteries, also for current supply de 
vices which operate from electric light 
sockets. C models are completely self 
contained and portable 


E-10—Six tubes. Wet or dry battery 
type. Balanced, tuned radio frequency 
Single control Extremely selective 
Maximum receiving range All-metal 
construction. Illuminated scale. Perfect 
control of volume Beautiful brown 


mahogany cabinet rosewood inlay 
Well finished. Satin texture. Without 
accessories + -« - $150.00 


E-5—Console as illustrated. Specially 


designed and finished to match E-10 
Ortho-sonic. Ample battery space. 
Equipped with gliders 


$40.00 





Beauty and wide price range 


in new Ort 


IRST the Ortho-sonic circuit—built like 

a precision instrument by telephone, 
wireless,and navy radio engineers of twenty- 
five years’ standing. 


A circuit that amazed all with its selectiv- 
ity, its power, range, and ease of operation 
—and whose tones, brought in ortho-soni- 
cally, were unlike anything hitherto pro- 
duced in radio—more beautiful and life-like 
—rivaled only by reality. 


And now this circuit, magnificently 
shielded, rugged, efficient and dependable 
as ever, has been built into models wide in 
variety, matchless in their beauty of appear- 
ance and covering every pocketbook range. 
The exclusive advantages of Ortho-sonic 
radio are at last in reach of every home. 


As the Ortho-sonic circuit has set new 
standards in radio tone perfection and oper- 
ative simplicity, so have the late Federal 
models created new ideals in beauty and 
artistry. Where did you ever before see such 
individuality of design, such grace of con- 


deral 


ORTHO-SONIC 


Radio 


] Federal’s 14 Points 


1—Ortho-sonic receiving sets made 
comple te in Federal tactories assure 
perfect matching of parts. 

2—Built around Federal’s own pat- 
ented circuits. 

3—Ortho-sonic tone quality—the 
result of years of acoustical research 
4—Rugged all-metal construction— 
will last a lifetime. 

5—Cabinets of carefully selected ma- 
hogany and walnut. 
6—Multi-shielding. Provides isolation 
of all circuits from one another and 
from extraneous influences. 
7—Simplified control with the max- 
imum efficiency. 

&8—Razor-edge selectivity; allowing re- 
ception of distant stations through 
loc als. 

9—Illuminated, self-indicating scale, 
acting as a pilot light 

10—Uses dry battery tubes, alsc 
standard tubes, without adjustment. 
11—Re-radiation proof—does not in- 
terfere with your neighbor's receiv- 
ing set 

12—Includes a model for every purse 
and a design for every setting. 

13—A precision instrument built by 
Federal telephone and radio experts. 
14—Backed by a solid, substantial 
company—can never become an 
“orphan.” 


Federal Retailer Designator 





| 





ho-sonic models 


tour, such character, as illustrated in the 
Federal Ortho-sonic sets shown above? 


Here you have the finest furniture con- 
struction obtainable. Here you have rich 
inlays, hand carving and duo-tone wood 
effects. Here you have panels not inthe least 
resembling complicated instrument boards— 
panels marvelous in their simplicity, with 
single-dials and centralized controls which 
make it possible to bring in any station by 
a mere twist of the wrist, and add to appear- 
ance as well. Here you have harmony with 
other fine furniture—radio that will be a joy 
and pride permanently. 


Federals are easily the most outstanding 
values on the market. Study Federal’s 
14 points here listed. Then go and see the 
Federal line, at the store of your nearest 
Federal retailer as designated by the Federal 
sign shown at left. Let him give you a dem- 
onstration. Better still, phone him for a 
free and non-obligatory demonstration in 
yourown home. Listen in—with closed eyes. 


FEDERAL RADIO CORPORATION, Buffalo, N. Y. 


(Division of Federal Telephone and Telegraph Company) 


Operating Broadcast Station WGR at Buffal 
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ANTLEE 


Rubber Goods wh 
— {0 


OW’; an en eS em ne 
cAnother fxclusive Offering at Your exall rug Store 
No could better illustrate the superior service Kantleek leaks within two years, take it to any Rexall 

of your Rexall Drug Store,than the famous Kantleek Drug Store and get a new bag free. 
Line of Rubber Goods. They are made expressly for the The Kantleek line includes hot water bottles, syringes, 


0 i fi ; a 
= Peo Rage pH ten Meee omg he“ —. ice caps, atomizers, breast pumps, bulb syringes, nipples 
bad Seists. 4nd numerous other items. The prices are moderate, 


A Kantleek Hot Water Bottle can’t leak. This is because because your Rexall Druggist is a partner with the United 
it is moulded into one solid piece of the finest live Para Drug Company in the great cooperative organization 
rubber. No seams, no patches, no bindings, no splicings. which manufactures Rexall products and owns the 
A Kantleek bag is pliable, velvety soft and will notharden Kantleek factory. He buys direct from his own company, 
or crack. Eventhe stopper socket is moulded intothebag. cuts out in-between profits, passes the saving on to you. 


To make good the statement that a Kantleek can’t leak, See the splendid Kantleek line, with the hot water bottles 

every Kantleek bag is guaranteed for two years. If a guaranteed for two years. See also the other excellent 

brands of rubber goods: Maximum, Symbol, Monogram 

and Roxbury. An item for every need. A price for every 

purse. These products will quickly prove to you why it 

by pays to trade with your Rexall Druggist. Sold only at 
U) cj Rexall Drug Stores. 
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DRUG STORE 
Liggetts are also Rexall stores 


There 
is one 


You will 
recognize 
it by this 
sign 
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me about you. They told me 

ne. Jerry, I’m ashamed of it 
[| hardly dared believe it wa 
meant. When your mother and | 

; really you--well, Jerry, thi 

pped the car right then and the 
ried a little. I’m proud of you, Jer 

“I’m glad, dad. 


9” 


Look here, y ‘ | 
mother ; 
“Outside in the car. But wher 
out to her, don’t do it sudden), 
een surprised enough for one day 

Kevin Shannon. 

His mother put her arms arour 
when he came out to where e gat 
kissed her. ‘“‘It’s the happiest 
r 





“‘T want to help here, if I can,” said Kevir , ‘He 


Shannon. 
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Gerald smiled. “‘ You can buy a swe vice p 2 she ere 
he said. ‘But I don’t need help, thar 1, And the sicht of the en we 
dad. This is my show. We're out of the t : € ne Was sa ne. 
woods now.” t Patrick himself could not 
“Tt’s a happy man you should be,” sa ged it more in one short year.” 
his mother; ‘‘and yet Jerry, is there ‘Are those the lights of Glen 
anything the matter?” ahea a Voice e jaunting cart asl 
“Oh, no,” said Gerald. ‘Not a thir Chey are. r 
Come, we'll drive down to the Glenkiller Gerald SI} on leaped from behind his Z 
Arms and get you settled As they drove ¢ Stop!”’ he shouted 
along, Gerald said offhandedly, ‘‘ You didn’t “Lord save us, it’s a highwayman!” 4 
bring Irene Thorne, I see.” piped B Donnelly ; ff 
Kevin Shannon and his wife stoppe “It’s Gerald Shan: on,”’ said Gerald. 
smiling. “‘ Wewanted her to come with us,” “Jerry!” It was the voice of Billvy’s pas- 
Kevin Shannon said, ‘‘but she wouldn't  senger oi 
come. It was a blow to us, her acting so “Then I wasn’t wrong.” Gerald cried 
strange and unlike herself.” “Tt’s you, Irene 
“How do you mean?” asked Gerald She stepped out of the cart. It’s I 
quickly. right enough,” she sa 
“The very day,” Kevin Shannon told “Drive on, Billy,” directed Gerald 
him, “‘your letter came to your mother and this lady’s things at the Arms 
me, Irene told us that she was leaving us | lk the rest of the way into town.” 
We wanted her to goon this trip. As soon as For the first time in his life, Billy Don- 
I got your letter I wired for reservations on nelly could think of nothing to say. He 
the first fast liner. But she wouldn’t come, drove on 
and there was no persuading her. She Gerald turned to Irene Thorne. “Oh, 
packed up and went away next day.”’ my darling—and I thought you weren't | 
“Do you know where she went?” asked coming!’’ He took her in his arms. ‘But 
Gerald. y didn’t you come with dad and 
“She wouldn’t say where she was going,”” mother?” he asked 
Kevin Shannon said, “‘but I heard she ‘“‘| wanted to come,” she said, “with the 
bought a ticket to Chicago.” money you sent me, and I wanted to come 
“Good Lord!”’ said Gerald. ‘‘How do by steerage and alone, the way your mother 
you explain it?” ne to join your father years ago.” T 
“TI can’t, Jerry. She’s a strange little ‘But you didn’t know—what I’d been The New Ic e2 
creature, with plenty of will of her own.” loing?”’ he said j Cc 
He left his father and mother in the best “How could I know? You didn’t say in » a 
suite of rooms in the Glenkillen Arn your note. You told me simply that you M > ~ 13a r 
“You'll want to rest a bit, I imagine,” needed me, and that you thought you'd 1n l ¥ ns OSI1E ry 
Gerald said. ‘‘Then you'll want to visit nm t possible for me to care for you. Oh, 
some of the old spots you knew, and I’r lon’t you know s cared?” oe anne: 1 I // } - / 
thinking you'll can to visit them alone.” ‘Irene mavourneen,”’ he said, “it was a ~invisthly reinfor € ¢ ad Ol €) ‘ 
“Where will you be going, Jerry?” night like this when I said good-by to you - 
“Don’t laugh when I say it. I’: It's the same moo I want you to come nly at heel ! t but a r! 
back to work,” he said. ne. There’s a spot near here where nart t t Vint 1) 
When he had gone, Kevin Shannon to ted mother. I’m not much at - 
his wife’s hand in his. ** Do you remembe ng, maybe, but will you come?” tinctive new patter! ; , 
Rose,’’ he said, ‘‘the night we walke . it ner arm in! “What a ques- combination She« nt, { I 
sea, and the moon was out, and in the gler ‘ , he rr ; 
could hear a whippoorwill - mh the MOOR- ‘] , , 7 
“As if it was last night, Ke man in the cart was telling me Phat 1s why | tab B >} H 
answered softly. e sald He to weal » much ! | 
“I was thinking, now,” he said t~faaacaaaeaas ea galas: Every thread has been « t 
maybe we could walk there again tor ; ) ) 
There’s talk of a moon,” aa } ti ¢ et ere st hy the } a it nary B ‘ l 
“It’s strange, Kevin,” she lrene, vea ttle house, just | he stunning new 1} 
you know I was thinking we might ' ep teasing i. play in the bet la 
myself.” : : oe hg | ) 
tT ¢ y hye oO i hye enartment ' ’ wy + + B 
They walked together on the gre "= Becsiepesers* 
by the sea that evening, Ke P then with t tha 
and his wife. There was a moor . - a hi irante ¢ th et ’ 
Gerald Shannon went for a - a el 4 The n P 
walked alone along the highw y ° ; pm ‘ 
jammed in his pockets. He ; , I war W a i \ 95 10 J /. 
He stopped outside the town, I an a 
rise in the road, and lookir rages ote = ( “ax H ay M 
lights in the cottages, and the by ch 
church, like a silver finger in t! ; a ae 
On a night a month before h¢ es The : 
to that same rise, and the P Psoog ys 
had thrilled and elated him. Th« are ap??? 
little magic in it for him now z ie ae ad _ ad 
A whippoorwill called ir oats of the thiaan 


Walking on the cliffs, Ke 
hannon heard it, and the 
ssed each other. 

Gerald heard it too. He 


ng stones out of his pat! 
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Footwork 
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Good feet will help 
any man towards his goal 


A man needs his feet whether he 
carriesa brief case, a travelling bag 
or a football. Suitable footwear is 
necessary equipment for the busi 
ness or professional man, just as it 
is for the powerful halfback. 

Shoes can slow a man up,tire him 
out and even lick him toa frazzle. 
A man needs both comfort and 
foot freedom to do his best work. 
Thousands of men are enjoying 
these qualities in the Cantilever 
Shoe. This comfortable shoe is 
shaped just like the natural foot, 
but the similarity to the foot 
doesn’t stop there. For the 
Cantilever Shoe is flexible from toe 


1 


weakness and strain? A pair of Canti 
lever Shoes will ease them wond 





fully, support them buoyantly and give 
them new life. The ‘sprung-up’, flexible 
shank of the Cantilever can be laced 
up snugly to the undercurve of the 
foot. This gives you a springy type of 
support that does not restrict the circu 


lation or the strengthening exercise of 


the foot. The foot muscles are free to 
maintain or regain the strength t 


need to hold the twenty-six bones of 


the foot in strong, springy arches. 


There is no need for any man to 
deny himself the comfort and foot 
health the Cantilever Shoe will give 
him, for this shoe is a money saving 
investment. It is made of fine, du 

11 





to he as Nature made the 
foot. It not only fits the foot 
it functions with 


comfortably; 


the foot, too. 
How about your feet? Do 
they ever ache and feel tired? 


Are they 





rable leathers and dollar for dollar 
will outwear almost any shoe 


Well dressed men wear 


the Cantilever Shoe and are en 


made. 


thusiastic about its good, 
dignified style. Enjoy real com 


fort by investing in a pair of 








showing signs of 





Cantilevers to-day 





Cantilever Shoes are sold from coast to coast and are within shopping distance 
practically all readers of this period The Cantilever Corporation, 408 

W iwhby Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y., will be glad to advise you where you car 
t nveniently buy Cantilever Shoes and send you an interesting and 
r Ider on foot health 


antilever 


Shoe 


— supports the arch, with flexibility 
MEN . . WOMEN 





GIRLS 
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She put her hand on his arm. ‘Stop,’ 
she said in a whisper. “I hear voices. 
Someone is there already.” 

‘Like as not it’s some village lad and his 
lass,” Kevin Shannon said, ‘‘talking non- 
sense and making love, as we used to do. I 
hope they’re as happy as we were, Rose.” 

“‘T hope so, Kevin. Let’s go away quietly 
now so as not to disturb them in their hap- 
piness.”’ 


November 13, 1926 


““Sh-h-h, Jerry dearest,’’ whispered Irene 
Thorne, starting up. “I hear voices—out 
there—on the cliffs.” 

Gerald drew her back beside him on the 
old stone bench. ‘‘Be easy, darling,’’ he 
said. ‘It’s probably only another pair of 
lovers like us. I only hope they are as 
happy as we are.” 


THE END 


THE INFERIOR DECORATOR 


Continued from Page 27 


beamed her guest, rising and taking her 
departure hastily, lest the dubitable Mrs. 
Gruhler should bethink her of another rea- 
son for declining the invitation. 

The day, it seemed, was destined to 
one of surprises for Mrs. Weizel; for she 
made for herself, as she would have put it, a 
yet larger one during her visit with Mrs. 
Dora Bumgarner. 

Upon first appearance Mrs. Bumgarner 
was a more expansive individual than her 
twin, for her bones were more amply cov- 
ered with flesh and her tongue was more 
voluble. But this impression was only 
specious. Close observation revealed that 
her flesh clung so firmly to her frame as to 
intimate undeniably that what was hers 
was hers and nobody need try to get it 
away from her. Moreover, her hair was 
even more scant and her teeth more tightly 
placed than those of either her brother or 
her sister. 

Seated in Mrs. Bumgarner’s large kitchen 
in a pleasing aroma of baking bread and 
boiling sauerkraut, Mrs. Weizel delivered 
her invitation, and in the same breath 
hastened to pry all objections out of the 
way by declaring that no presents were ex- 
pected and that the boarder would be given 
a free meal. 

**T don’t know as I’m so anxious to stick 
my legs under no table with Cory’s.”” Mrs. 
Bumgarner twitched the flour sack she was 
ironing. 

“*T guess you won’t have to,”’ sighed Mrs. 
Weizel. ‘‘Somebody’s got to set onto boxes 
against the wall. And—och, my lands! 
That squinchy table, now. How will it 
look to your stylish boarder? Tell me, 
now, is he anything so tony?” 

“*How do I know if he was tony?” said 
Mrs. Bumgarner crossly. ‘‘ He don’t look it 
and he don’t act it; but he’s a furriner 
from off—-New York or somewheres. Och, 
no, he’s too young yet to know many man- 
ners and yet he does know them too. I 
only wish if Cory would practice half as 
many. Here if she ain’t putting it out com- 
mon that I pulled him off her with chicken.” 

“But she ain’t faulting you for it near as 
worse as what she might,” tactfully pla- 
cated Mrs. Weizel. ‘‘I make no doubt she 
will leave the bygone lay if you will.”’ 

“And that I won’t. It ain’t only this 
boarder. It’s the dining set too. That 
mean she used me!”’ 

“The dining set? She ain’t saying me 
nothing about no dining set.” 

“No, and I guess she ain’t,’’ observed 
Mrs. Bumgarner significantly. ‘“ 
me tell you the trick she done me. You 
know the set old man Gruhler inherited to 
them when he fell off for them? The one 
where had been in the family since Adam 
a’ready? ‘Well,’ she says, ‘here it is and 
where to put it,’ she says. And our Addie 
was getting married and she says to me and 
Bumgarner, ‘They’ll be expecting somepun 
off you,’ she says, ‘so here’s your chancet to 
git rid of that old drop-leaf,’ she says, ‘and 
you take this here bigger one for yourselfs,’ 
she says. And I was that much a softy, I 
up and fell for it. Her and me had it back- 
wards and forthwards ower the price for a 
week or some such. I says ten dollars per 
the whole was more than a plenty, ‘For,’ I 
says, ‘look at the old it is,’ Isays. But, no, 
she was that pig-headed I had got to buy 
it off her so much per each piece. So to 
get shut of the fuss ower it, I finally give 
her nine for the table and a dollar each for 
the chairs. Fifteen whole dollars I bound 


} 


pe 


> } 
sut leave 


myself to pay her for the spindlin’ thing 
where wasn’t worth fifteen cents, and that 
she knew good enough. Fifteen cents—I 
guess it wasn’t! We never had it settin’ 
but two weeks and here if Fleckfinder 
didn’t go busting through it and claiming 
floating kidney off us.” 

“And it was an expension table, too, 
wasn’t it?’’ Mrs. Weizel’s eyes were glitter- 


a 


ing unnaturally. 

“Och, yes, but in an awful out-of-date 
kind of away. One of them drawing-board 
tables, Grampop Gruhler used to call it, 
for the reason that the boards pull out from 
under, I guess. Still, the table I could have 
done with; but, no, Fleckfinder says if we 
wouldn’t go to work and buy a new set out 
of his store, he wouldn’t leave us loose from 
his kidney; sowhat could we otherwise do? 
So there sets the set,”’ she gestured vaguely 
toward the woodshed, “and not worth the 
ax it takes to split it with. And that’s how 
the boarder come into it. Three dollars yet 
I was owing to Cory; and I went for to as! 
her the heart to leave me off. I says ‘You 
know what for expenses we have got loaded 
onto us,’ I Says, [ 








‘what with this kidney of 
Fleckfinder’s and what with Bumgarner’s 
extrawagant notions,’ I says. And I says, 
‘You know how extrawagant fond Bum- 


garner is of hisstummick,’ I says—-‘ chicken 
] 
i 


1 


twicet a week mister wil 


have,’ I says; ‘if it 
was the doomday, chicken that fellow would 
have if he was feeling for it,’ I says. And if 
you'll believe me that’s everything I says, 
and my thoughts wasn’t on chicken or 
boarders neither; they was on that three 
dollars—which she ne 
ways. But here up onto my fresh-scrubbe 
porch next day come tramping the boarder 
and he asked me would I eat him. And | 
give And now she up and faults 
me for it. Is that right, I ask you?”’ 

** How fur does it expend to?’’ demanded 
Mrs. Weizel. 
sprays of her back hair had fallen in Horse 
shoe Falls effect; and since she had touched 
neither, the 


thoughts 


ver give back, by the 


1e 








him yes. 


Her hat was slightly awry, 


inference was clear that her 


+ 


beneath were pitching so tu 


multuously as to have caused the surface 
upheaval. 
It took Mrs. 


with indignation as they 


} 


laze 
1e de 
} } 


fection of her twin, a full half minute to se¢ 


Bumgarner’s eyes, g d 
} 


were over t 


clearly her guest and the import of her 
question. But when they cleared, they 
, and for the other half 
of the minute she stood in silence, regarding 
Mrs. Weizel’s flushed face intently. ‘* Come 


oncet and see it,”’ she commanded abrupt] 


cleared remarkably 


and led the way to the sizable woodshed. 

“This is how it goes with that set.”’ She 
extracted a chair from a tumble in the cor 
ner. “It is now a wonderful good set, if I do 
say it myself. Set oncet onto that chair. 
There. Ain’t I telling you? And if it’ 
strong enough to heft you, I conceit it could 
heft anybody, ain’t so? It’s only two of the 
chairs where seems a little weakly —the one 
where pulled apart for Fleckfinder and on 
other one. Andit’sthis way: If I had, now, 
married such a worker like my brother 
Uzziah, say, that set would have been soon 
fixed for to last out another five gemera 
tions or how many. But when you marry 
a fellow where’s afraid of a hammer 
Look oncet at the clever little sticks at the 
back of the chairs. And yet here if I wasn’t 
the dummy to say to mister, if I could git 
oncet my fifteen out of it, I might mebbe 
consider into selling it.” 


Continued or Page 201 
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Two THIN layers - air space 


between ~ Warmth with light weight 


AVE you ever wished you could char fr D 
light, summer underwear to wz wint 
vear as easily as slipping 
You can 


Let D 


even more easily 


Duofold! 


itis light. 


the two thin layers with a 
elective resistance to temperat 





Duofold changes its function wit! 
emperature. With Duofol 
eated building and go right 
ld—and you won't chill! 
Duofold is the modern 
cience, for today’s condition 
With its two thin layers wit! 
In heated rooms it in ; 
But that very construction mal t ' oa : me 
iloors than underwear made in one t! : ° 





So Duofold—different from all ot oe 
lerwear—offers you two-fold ! t ) Heattuy UNpERWw! 
mfort of warmth outdoors and t! D Depo. Mohawk. N.Y 


Oo 


lort of light weight in heated roo: 


wcofo 
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“It changes with 
the thermometer 


~ Duofold - 
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Change from one to the other quicker than a wink! 


CThat’s what Duofold does for you — automatically. 
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Just as the thermostat keeps room temperature even— 
Duofold does for body temperature. 





7 5 . . 7 
. For Babies and Children 
J . Better Health 

and More Comfort! 
Better health, for Duofold’s outer 
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Flealth Underwear 


for Men, Women, Children and Infants 
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For CONTINUOUS 
AUTOMATIC Radio Power 


—one simple dial does 
more than an expert 
battery man 


¢ pacwrahag dial... utterly free from complicated 
4 Awiring or puzzling mechanisms ... . yet one 
turn of that dial guarantees more nearly perfect “A” 
power for your radio than could an expertly trained 
battery man constantly stationed behind your set! 


Here’s the reason: Unipower—with a simple set- 
ting of its dial—furnishes the exact amount of “A” 
power required by your particular set,—at any time 

under any condition. No matter what type of set 
you have, or how often you use it—Unipower never 
feeds it too much or too little power. Your reception 
is saved from the crashing and grating of over-charge 
—and the sickly fading of insufficient power. 

Unipower does far more, in fact. It supplies con 
tinuous, never-failing “A”’ power from light socket 
to set, thereby entirely eliminating the need for bat 


ER ROB POE Re, PORTE ERI VS ONE I ES 





tery men. No more storage batteries running down 
nor dry batteries wearing out. And never, as before, 
need you be without the use of your set for days, 
even hours at a time. Unipower’s full, rich current 

‘sures permanently continuous reception—always 
of clearest tone and finest quality. 


Automatic power at the click of a switch 


he a “1 } | a , 
Unipower is easily installed. Hook two wires to your set, 

and plug into a light socket. Three simple moticns, yet 

once connected you can operate Unipower, set, and “B” 


power automatically by the radio set switch! 


The same experts who, for 30 years, have been responsible 
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for the renowned quality of all Gould products, designed 

Unipower, radio’s pioneer “ \” power unit. It is built 

without tubs s or breakablk parts. All the upkeep it requires 
1 


is a small amount of electric light current each month. 


Time and performanc have proven Unipower totally 





foo! proof. It is so constructed that it cannot fail. Radio 


eng ers and manufacturers everywhert gladly endorse it — . , . . 1 @ : sb oun 
r - ’ informative literature. Let us point out he w | nipower Will 
neartily Teco bring vow the keen relief of unfaltering power —undisturbed 
Your nearest dealer will show you l nipower demon re ception. The Gould Storage Battery Company, In - 
rate it for you. Or we shall gladly send you interesting, 2<0 Park Avenue, New York. — ; 


Unipower is especially recommended for these sets: 


AII-A I H War 
Amer Bosc Fad kK r 
Arwater-Kent I r Kolst Car 
Brunsw berg t Pt t I ’ ! 
Ra i br I R la Victor R 


Crosley G Splitdorf Zenith Six 


ipower 


A GOULD PRODUCT 





Automatic “A” Power that cannot fail 
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(Continued from Page 198 

But Mrs. Weizel was not so inter. 
the chairs. She was pushing and 
with perspiring ecstasy one of the long ¢ 
tension leaves. “‘ Ain’t it now the cute on 
Just even to see one of them expen 
makes me feel like somepun was ticklin’ at 
my ribs.” 

‘Ain’t it the truth?” agreed Mrs. Bun 
garner with enthusiasm. “Well, now, if | 
could get sewenteen dollars for the set com- 

lete and entire, I might mebbe 

‘But you said if you could git oncet yi 
fifteen back,” panted Mrs. Weizel. _ 

“To be sure I did.” Mrs. Bumgarner 
eyed her with scathing dignity. ‘And 
dollars exter for the interest on the time |] 
have had it. That’s reasonable, ain’t 
But it’s like Uzziah says, you have never 
rot any business sense by you.” 

“T guess not, too, mebbe,”’ agreed Myr 
Weizel in humble puzzlement. “But I a 
ways think it’s grand, anyway, to be mar- 
ried into a family where has so much of it. 
| guess you wouldn’t want to take thé 
teen dollars in coopons, would you? And 
the exter dollar in cash money?” 

“Well, séeing it’s in the famil 
sighed the twin Dora. 

“‘ And seeing it’s the same as cash,”’ Mrs. 
Weizel hastily raised her skirt and began 
fishing about in a capacious pocket of her 
petticoat. 

“Of course,”’ remarked Mrs. Bumgarner 
mysteriously, after the coupons had beer 
securely bestowed between the leaves of 


é 


the brass-hasped Bible, ‘‘you ain’t to go 
thinking you’re the only bt 
have had for that set. Such another party 
was some interested. A party where let or 


to know considerable too. ‘Cone back,’ he 





called these here chairs.” 

“Cone? They don’t look like no « 
shape to me,” puzzled Mrs. Weizel 

“Me neither. And when he starts 
or to joke, I pretty quick cut it 
Anybody where will j 
sacerd as money matters, 
matter with them, I say. Here he had me 
jawing around in a circle for a full ten min- 
utes and then he kind of smiled and he says 
would I give him the refusal on it anyways. 
So I refused him in a pretty quick hurry 
and come on into the house. But, as I say, 
you ain’t to think you're the only customer 
I might have had. This other party might 
come back yet and fetch more sense wit} 
him the next time.” 

Mrs. Weizel cast an apprehensive glance 
toward the front gate. ‘Call for Da 


either Elijah,” she demanded in hoarse 






Ke ower somepu 


it’s somepun the 


whisper, “‘for to help me h’ist this onto the 

wagon. It’s gitting late on me, a 

Weizel ” Her third chin begar 
uiver. “Och, Weizel, now! WI 

onceit he will anyhow have to sa: 
“Take your own jaw a little,” ad 


] 


the hostess. “Give him back a] 
than what he sends yet.” 

Mr. Weizel had plenty tosay. Ir 
; probable that he had never said so mu 
n the same length of time before 
Weizel was not the sort to give hin 
either better or worse than he sent. In- 
stead she accepted all that he had to 5 
and when her surcharged bosom cou 
cept no more she overflowed in a torrent 
irge tears. Only the surreptitious } 

rth once more of the extension device 


++ 


re she retired salved somewha ne 


ng wounds which his sharp words ! 


flicted. Even so, she lay 
pentance, and her usual 
organized by petitions that she n 
future be given the grace to prot 

ilutary bits of advice with w! 

d concluded his diatribe. 

“What it is to marry wit! 

id groaned. «Here you live 





twenty years and seen me trade 
ind the other a hunert times and } 

t onto the hint of the first pri 
Che first and only principle in a 
eep on shaking your head and watt 
ther fellow squirm. When he Ie 
ulrming it’s time plenty for to ta 
hat does it make to give 
immy? A dumb ignorant 


THE 


for 
ez 1 
War 
t y 
she 
f Once ‘ in- 
: t T r lf ru- 
f ¢ re y replied 
r | T 
| | pst rr yur 
| | : 
r te arop wit 
ers are a worrying 
A 
f Neve itraged eves fa 
‘ . 
t ne | e r 7 ’ 
f hrouded thoug 
‘ ey but th it some re- 
fé from his lips 
7 
heg , 
‘ eg m) refer- 
t } j 
e wedded state 
If T ‘ ’ 
if l wa a deacon in the Ewangelical 
( ‘ ‘ r e than once I 
rr é ¢ r er into th Y ‘ not 
: now, pu 
A y Ol the marriage relations.”’ And 
sain, more aflectingly personal and ever 
mor fying } e : om . 
e te tying because oO! its vagueness: 
A mar Y aving his werv insides 
; + . f+ r ? 
f It m year after year. Somepun’s 
bound to happe ner if it ain’t later 
‘ 
Mir Weize 4 ! sott and tear- 
before him, began to feel that she had 


llars of her home. 


he very 





It was not until the aay of the celebra- 








tior ved, and Mrs. Weizel beheld her 
elong dream of the entire family circle 
seated time about her plenteous 
tabie, t r spirits In any wise recovered 
e ity. Even the twins, though 
1ustere gid toward each other, warmed 
ymewhat as the dishes rotated in giddy 
1ecessior I h also, armed with a 
ive hos} talitv 
il gree at his 

‘ f 2e) still ree 
P a kewpie 
been recently spanked; and had 

e not re itely kept her mind from the 
terrible crime she had recently committed 
ev 1 have been a sorry hostess indeed. 


The boarder, whom she had tactfully 


ed next to herself and as far from the 
! portion of the crowd as possible, 

much to interest her and engage her at- 
tention. He was a lean, very young man 
A ght da eyes and quick move- 
ments some portion of his body, indeed, 
seemed to be always moving. Moreover, 
he had a curious habit of talking while he 
ate, It was as though he regarded the meal 


as an opportunity for giving fort! 


taking in food. He added 


vords as well as 
nove the e, as well as festivity, by 
ests and anecdotes and seemed entirely 
of the far rift he had re- 
cent 1used He ren iined, ne vertheless, 
i f mystery: and never more so than 
en he steadfastly refused to partake 
en boiled, roasted or fried; and 
€ reached avid for the pork. 
be too much,”’ he smiled in 
mat \ is Mrs. Weizel would 
forced the fowl upon him in spite of 
é 
‘ ‘ ? so puzzling to Mrs. 
W eize however, as the g ances with which 
egan to regard her. Studious glances 


ur intensity, and Mrs. 
Weizel. who had never been studied before, 
vegan to feel puzzled 


feel flattered or 


‘ er she s 1 
\ As she er reviewed the amaz- 
nments of tne lay, sne belie ved 
e } j Y ed | us expres- 
: face é mention of the 

PPT ! ¢ Y old table, he 
; yl ve three of 

et yof D s 

e ¢ e su ect whi h 
" Y tw ( { i i wi h 
e t t she should 
\ t t nappe should tl Ss 

‘ split the 
} had well-nigh 
1 ) nto open dis- 
rring factors pres- 
‘ terrified glance toward the 
, and leaned toward 

' \ made it 
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KNAPP-FELT 


HATS fr MEN 


HIS John Alden speaks 

for itself. Itisthe Knapp 
Felt master style for November 
designed to add to the pleasure 
of the Thanksgiving holidays. 
Whether the celebration plans 
include a visit to the old town, 
or a home gathering, a new 
hat will be a velcome addition. 


The November Hat is the John Alden 


On Friday, the Twelfth of November 


the John Alden will be feat- 
ured in the principal hat shops 
throughout the United States. 
It isshown in the new Autumn 
colors to harmonize with the 
suitings favored by well dressed 
men. The shape is the type 
that conforms to the individ 
uality of the wearer. 





The John Alden 
only. Other K 
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THE CROFUT G&G KNAPP COMPANY 
JOHN CAVANAGH, ‘Pr 
620 Fifth Avenue « New York City 
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ORSHEIM 
Manufacturer 


Every college has its own 
traditions—but in all col- 
leges the traditional qual- 
ity of Florsheim Shoes is 
highly esteemed and ap- 
preciated. College men 
seem to prefer brogues for 
daytime wear—particularly 


this model, the ‘'Frat.”’ 
The FRAT + Style M-227 
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A Genuine 


ALBRIGHT RUBBERSET 
will stand this test/ 








Even the illustratior 


j 


of this test can—ar 
will—be 
But 


> brush 


probably 
imitated no 
other shavit 
on the 
meet this test or the 


market can 


continuous us¢€as suc 
" | 
Stully asthe genuin 
ALBRIGHT 
RUBBERSET 
Thousands of unsolic 


ited letters received 





during the past 4 
years indicate that 
the average life of a 


genuine ALBRIGHT RUBBERSET Shaving 
Brush ts 15 years 


» haw the heat! 
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It pays ¢t 


LBRIGAT 
RUBBERSET 


SHAVING BRUSH 


| Clark’s Famous Cruises 


test of time and long | 


By CUNARD-ANCHOR new oil burners at 
rates including hotels, guides, drives and 


fees. 


121 days $1250 to $2900 
ROUND THE WORLD 


ss “California” sailing Jan. 19 
7th including Havana, Panama 
Canal, Los Angeles, Hilo, Honolulu, 
19 days Japan and China, Manila, Java, 
Burma, option 17 days India, Ceylon, 
Egypt, Palestine, Greece, Italy, Riviera. 
Europe stop-overs. 

23rd Mediterranean Cruise 
Jan. 29; 62 days, $600 to $1700. 


FRANK C. CLARK, Times Bldg., N. Y. 


cruise, 





F the wear and tear 
e/ of Time had no more 
effect upon men than it 
has on aKrementz Collar 
Button there would be 
no search for the Foun- 
tain of Youth. 


>) YY ‘ 
Guaranteed a Lifetime } 
RUBBERSET CoO... Newark,N.J. 
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The young man leaned back in | 
and regarded her with the first of those ex- 
pressions which she afterward described as 
curding her blood. 

“No, certainly not,’ he 
“More Hepplewhite. Though Adam was 
the first to But how old do you think 
it is then?’ He leaned forward and gazed 
at her. She leaned back and gazed at him, 
dismayed by the peculiar intensity of his 
look. 

“It’s from the War of the Evolution, 
she said hurriedly. ‘‘But here and 
sample the custard pie. Or the 
apple. Or mebbe you're around to chicken 
now.” 

“So you know its history.”” He shoved 
his hands into his pockets in his nervous, 
youthful way, took them out again and 
twisted upon his chair. 

“Whether I know its history?” flustered 
Mrs. Weizel, pleased and terrified at the 
same time by the attention her despised set 
was receiving. ‘Well, it’s an expension 
kind anyway. One them drawing-board 
tables. But mebbe you feel fur cake, then. 
This here one has got seven eggs in. But I 
says to myself, well, on a twentieth i 

“Drawing board! So you know the 
name of it then!”’ An edge of surprise had 
sharpened his tone. Mrs. Weizel’s eyes 
rocketed about the table, knocked up 
against those of the twin Dora and re- 
bounded imploringly to the stranger. He 
was a very astute young man. His own 
bright gaze darted about and he picked up 
his fork with alacrity. ‘‘I see,”’ he informed 
Mrs. Weizel in a smothered tone. 3ut 
she can’t get it back from you now. You 
must have given her a good price for it any- 
way. She told me you offered her more 
than I did.” 

“T give her all my husband’s substance 
for it,’ Mrs. Weizel choked in solemn con- 
fession. She felt that she was losing all 
holds. She could not dam this young man’s 
curiosity; it was loosing upon her all the 
flooding tortures of the past days. Already 
she could feel the hot tide rising to her 
eyes 

“You must be fond of the old things, 
then,”’ he persisted. 

Mrs. Weizel made an indeterminate 
sound and clutched at the edge of the table, 
but the desperate eyes she raised to the 
stranger were full of moisture. 

“Well, well!”’ he remarked in crisp as- 
tonishment. And after a moment, “But 
that’s all right. I know the feeling. That’s 
the way this old wood gets you. I’m young 
at the game myself, but it’s got its hooks ir 
me. But Again he studied her in- 
credulously. ‘‘So you're that fond of the 
old things. Well, well!” 

“The coffee is all.’’ Mrs. Weizel seized 
the empty coffeepot and rose tumultuously. 
“Do sample the chicken. That there’s baked 
in cream.” 

It was not until she was clearing off the 
table that he suddenly appeared before her 
and began again to talk of the furniture. 
She was alone for the moment. The twins 
were acrimoniously clanking the dishes in 
the kitchen sink; the children were tem- 
pestuously organizing a baseball league out- 
side the window. She had thought that he 
had gone with the three other men to sur- 
vey the farm; but as she turned from the 
cupboard, there he was, running his restless 
fingers over the back of one of the chairs. 

“It’s a cone-back,”’ she observed. 

“Why, yes, it is a comb-back,” he 
sented, and paused, studying her once more 
with penetrating surprise. ‘Well, now, 
Mrs. Weizel, let us get at this quickly. This 
may be the only chance we'll have alone.” 
Mrs. Weizel’s eyes widened and she backed 
to the cupboard. ‘‘I want this furniture. I 
can see you know something of its value 
and I’m willing to pay you well for it. Now 
I would much prefer to make an offer on it 
as a whole, the table and the chairs. Sup- 
pose we go at it on that basis.”’ 

Mrs. Weizel’s mind scurried around like a 
furry rabbit, cushioning itself in panic 
against every angle of herskull. This was a 
trade—she had suddenly been pitched into 
a trade—and what was it Uzziah had said? 


hair 


Is < 


murmured. 


take 


either 


as- 
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ake your head—keep on shaking 
shook her head. But there was 
thing else. What else was it Uzziah | 


UnIng 


She ome 


said? 
‘Well, all right, by the piece then. Seen 


to be the custom down here. Let’s get at 


it by the piece then.” 
He looked down at the chair to the toy 
hich he was holding with both hands, ar 


wt 


body weaved slowly above 


his long 
Squirm! That was the other thing Uzzial 
had said. Watch them squirm. 

‘“Now I made an offer of fifteen dolla 
to Mrs. Bumgarner and she refused it. Sh« 
tells me you offered her more. How about 
it? You must have given her sixteen, per- 
Well, suppose I raise you one. Sever 

Mrs. Weizel watched him and shox 
Mrs. Weiz: 


teen.” 
her head. ‘‘ Well, eighteen.” 
shook. 

“Nineteen, then.’”’ He laughed short); 
“T’m tired of following this set around from 
house to house. Every time I catch up 
with it, it picks up and walks away from 
me. Nineteen, Mrs. Weizel. Come, now 
You know that’s more than anybody else 
You know that, don’t 





would give you. 
you?” 

Mrs. Weizel shook her head. 
A shade of anxiety darkened 
You don’t mean to say somebody else has 


Not a fellow 


nis face 
PP 
here? 


named 


been around 
Payson?” 

His gaze was so sharply penetrating that 
it pinned Mrs. Weizel back against the cup- 
board like a paper doll. The young mar 
““Now, see here, Mrs 


dollars. Now 





drew a long breath. 
Weizel, I offer you twenty 
you’ve got me to my limit 
Twenty or nothing.” 


absolute 


He had straightened, he had stoppec 
squirming. What would she do now? 
Talk—that was what Uzziah had sa 


When they stop squirming, it’s time plenty 
to talk. panic. But what 
would she talk about? 

“There!’’ he exclaimed quickly. ‘ N« 
that’s a go. Twenty.’’ He almost smile 
“‘Let’s get to the table now before you start 
shaking once more. Six twenties for the 
chairs, that’s one-twenty. Now the table 
How about fifty for the table and call it 
deal? Now don’t start shaking 
you might get that way for good.” 

Whether for good or evil, Mrs. Weizel at 
the suggestion had started to shake, he 
fascinated gaze upon his gesticulating bo 
and she continued t« 
eyes seemed to see half a dozen young me 
squirming before her. Suddenly he brought 
her to with a ringing smash of his fist uy 
the table. 

“Well, eighty then; and by 
suppose that was what you were aiming at 
Two hundred even for the set. Now 
shake your head the other way. Come 


She stiffened in 


again 


) shake 


until her dizz 


George, | 


now. Come, Mrs. Weizel. That’s 
price and you know it.” 

Mrs. Weizel was too far gone to k1 
anything; but she had been told in con 


manding tones to stop 


shaking her head, 


a | i¢ 
she did so, t} Inue€ wo gar 


ough sne conti 
the boarder with eyes reft of 


He | 


sm: 


all expressi 


vegan hastily scribbling something it 






book, tore it out and handed it to he 
“There’s your check and that binds 
He laughed sudden! 
“Where's your hu 


Tell | 


bargain.” ‘like ab 





and caught up his hat. 
band Is that 


I’m on the way.” 


now? 


him calling? 











Mrs. Weizel went to the window. “I’: 
the way, she said weakly 

she got to the kitchen. She sat down 
a chair. She looked strangely at the t 
women. They looked strangely at her. H¢ 
gaze wavered to the sink. Both wome 
Sprang s multaneously to the faucet. 

I don’t feel for fainting,’”’ M 

Weizel contrived. ‘Just sumpin cold.” 

She got her wish for something ec 


l 


immediate and plentiful measure when s 


} } 


ad at last conveyed the full informat 


rning the small slip of paper in 


conce 
nands. 


For a full half hour she sat wl lle ¢ 
crescendos of disapproval beat round 
and about her 


Continued on Page 205 
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The SAME PRINCIPLE that tamed 
the terrific recoil of the greatest field 
gun of the World War! 







ends the shocks t 


that wear you out and 
/ / 4 . , li AY / | 
sap your car's vitality! | 
















































ERE, experts agree, is a scientifically cor- ing hydraulic device in the vaster and more use- 
1 7 } ' 
e rect shock absorbing invention. Its ful service of peace. He app slied it to the motor 
Ere , , > 9? : | 
E hydraulic double action literally toys with the car. And, as a result, the following famous 
age ; 
mightiest road shocks. The same principle that “quality” cars—Lincoln, Pierce-Arrow. J rdan. 
mad the nek acnil e 75.millimete : , -_ | 
tamed the terrific recoil of the 75-millimeter Cunningham and McFarlan—as well as | 
; ory arm of the World War. many foreign cars—are using Houdaille 
Downward as well as upward riding shocks hydraulic double-acting Shock Absorbers as 
CO! pletely controlled stan idard equipme¢ ent 
: ' _ 
GISssips qa—resultS 
: BSipare syhatens Now, this same, virtu- 
: uu cannot get with con- : 
; steal ; rs ally wear-proof Houd aille 
d ventional shock ab- “Ph, , py 
sorbers A ride in a Hou- / sdranlic aonvle-< icling - 
ae : Shock Absorber is made in 
roverne ir will : 
A bone and muscle de mstrat t hepsi slic estiecalc ; ‘ - , + 7 h = 
the Houdaille : y ia a gr completely win you to the sizes for all cars—from the == 
t lat fasps ¢t springs r , 77 
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hat follow the s h SW 
v gt nr smallest Ford and also 
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, Prices are from $30 upward 
ra M Hi e, master sata hacistcer ipward. 
ody technicia Dealers are everywhere. For 
& \ CCl Lidl ..™ 
your comfort s sake, insist 
A UW t rest Witn 
1 parts where greatest stra ; that your new car he Tlou- 
nolybdenum. Few fine watc! Lee St ee e 
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Gandy — The Universal G 
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f/way Bunte Broruers ° 
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O The C Aristocrat of “Bax Chocolates 
Give the perfect gitt—an offering of qual- beauty, is the perfection of all Box Chocotates. 
ity and beguiling beauty —give the famous @ Look for this famous trade-mark name 
“Mi Choice” package. Rich, “Bunte.” If your dealer cannot 
smooth chocolate coatings made supply you, send his name and 
as only Bunte can. Each center a $1.50 for the Mi Choice package. 
luscious SUTpTISc. | ruly Mi Choice, DONTE BROTHERS. EssbSshed 1976, CHICAGO 
with its infinite variety and Makers of Diana “Stuft” 6 ; 
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(Centinued from Page 202 

“The loony he is anyhow.”’ Indignatior 
multiplied and remultiplied in the 
centrated vision of the twin Cora. “W 
ever heard the likes of buy 
set, a-paying so much per 

“T heard tell of the 
the twin Dora with acid 






jJlated distinctnes 


“It was you started the dum notion your- 


self. Yes, I guess I ain’t forgot how I wa 





made to fork ower one dollar per each of 


them chairs up to and including the on 
where floated Fleckfinder’s kidney. Si 
when this here slinker got to 





me for the chairs, I says, ‘Yes, I had got to 
pay so much per each, so you have got to 


pay so much per each,’ I says. But he kept 
smiling like he does, and fetching me around 
in such circles, and when he got to talking 
his ten and his twelve and his fifteen, why, 


to be sure, I couldn't think nothing else but 
what such a price was for the set and I told 
him—och, save my souls!—I told him | 
guessed anyhow not. And that there was 
the time he said me the silly question woul 
I give him arefusal then. And I said, ‘I bet 
you I give you a refusal,’ and I made hurry 
back in to stir the sots fur the bread. And 
tothink that Millie here— Millie oncet a 
Breath failed. 

“Yes,” sliced Mrs. Gruhler. “I think, 
too— Millie oncet! It’s easy seen she ain't 
so dumb as what she makes. But she ought 
at the least to diwide up this money she’s 
up and sharpered off us.”’ 

This began to sound like trade again. 
Mrs. Weizel backed to the wall and shook 
her head. Voices were heard. Approaching 
through the kitchen garden were the hus- 
bands and the boarder. 

“He needn’t go thinking he kin buy } 
more board off me,”’ shrilled Mrs. Bum- 
garner. ‘Cheating me] ‘eng 

“Well, he ain’t landing back for me to 
eat him and drink him,” declared Mrs. 
Gruhler. ‘‘I should guess anyhow not! | 
try to live blameless in this present life and 
I ain’t assembling myself together with no- 
body where ain’t a plain, on-the-surface 
Christian.” 

3ut the stranger settled the matter of his 











1) 


own disposal. ‘Well, now that I've g 
what I came for, I'll be getting back to New 
York,” hesnapped his watch jovially. “Th 
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expert w be here te erate these thir 
tomorrow } aw MI Weize 
nee l t é t y Y ‘ 
nterest t AnOW nese comp ich 
Windsors were ment ed New 
York new paper of 65 I ide " 
made Winds ns ed t | 
J n Gruhle wa © eX r ng 
when I a enta ly in across the dea 
Y eof Ja J nG hler. we It lw 
I'd come down t pre i ] ed, thats 
Pleased to be mad ainted,”” mu 
mured Mrs. Weiz« 

“Oh nd what I started to say —about 
this 1765. You see you were perfectly cor- 
rect when you mentioned the Revolution- 

ry period 

Mrs. Weizel clutched her check. “Yes, 
vell,”’ she defer led, tne ould be that 
old, mebbe, but I make no doubt they was 


making them behind that.” 
““What’s all this, now ’”? seowled I zziah 
Weizel 














trait w n all maste of 
high finance ho r mmor A talent for 
reticence upon occasior Nirs W eize 
turned her back upon her spouse and 
secreted the che in her petticoat pocket 
I explain you later he announced 
with beaming dignity It’s a trade I been 
putting ower.”” And added I kept or 
shaking and shaking.” 
‘I should say she did!” laughed the 
tranger I thought she was going to 
ke my pocketboo} to pieces Let me 
rt e you a piece of adv ce, Weizel. If ever 
you want to shake the last penny out of a 
business deal, let your wife manage it for 


“What fur kind 


vhow?”’ querie 





“Well, I don’t mind telling in 
interior decorator. And of cou ivs 
on the lookout for museum pieces too.”’ 


“Inferior? Och, I wouldn’t just be say- 





ing that,” protested Uzziah politely 

But—museum, heh? Mebbe you'd like 

to see a pullet with three legs at where was 
born to me this spring a dy 

Interior!’’ shouted his wife But, say 

no won't vou decorate ( nte rwit! 

me more that cheese Or either a 

rid ch n, me ‘ 
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Gert: ‘‘Oh, Dearie, Dearie, But My Dogs is Tired!"’ 
Myrt: **Buck Up, Kid! You'll Soon be in th’ Subway an’ Then Ye Kin 
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_ She FLORSHEIM Shoe 


ON the feet of men who walk 
with dignity befitting a rec- 














ord of successful accomplish- 
ment, you will often see the 
“Cortland,” a Florsheim ofthe 
semi-conservative type. In 
high favor with business and 





professional men. 
The CORTLAND - Style M-228 


Write for Booklet *styLEs OF THE TIMES” 
Showing the right shoe for you 
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Here’s How to Earn 
Your Christmas Money 


} IGHT in your neighborhood there are undoubtedly 
many people whose subscriptions for The Saturday 
Evening Post, The Ladies’ Home Fournal or The Country 
Gentleman are about to expire. There are many more 
would have their copies delivered regularly 

1 ask them. And between now and 


buvers who 


1 
lif vou woul 


by ma 
Christmas, numbers of them will welcome the oppor 
tunitv of saving time, worry and monev by ordering 


subscriptions sent to their friends as Christmas gifts. 
You can just 
which we 


as well enjoy the generous commissions 
es sh ; 
pay for all There’s no better 


time in all the vear to start than right nox 


this business. 


, SO write for 





an appointment right now, before “calling it a day. 
Sanenmnonene ~on--==- Scissors Here ---------.----------. 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
656 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Writ t or ill about your money-for-Christmas offer. 
Na , 
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| A TOUR OF THE BOTTLEFIELDS 


Continued from Page 25 


| ulantly. 


Mr. Joe Billig; 


than to ask the price of anything. That, 
however, has nothing to do with the ques- 
tion. What I was saying was that any col 
lector who doesn’t want to be accused of 
being weak in an important branch of his 
collecting must have some good bottles 
The true collector must be as strong in 
silver as in Chippendale or Sheraton, and 
as strong in china as in silver, and as strong 
in mirrors as in china, and as strong in 
bottles as in mirrors, and so on. See what 
I mean?” 
“‘Sure,”’ said Herkimer morosely. 

“Why, certainly!’’ said Mr. Lamar pet- 
“You've got to have bottles! 
What gets me is why people collect postage 
stamps! That seems to me the lowest form 
of collecting.” 

‘And Bennington ware,”’ said Mr. Her- 
kimer, brightening perceptibly. ‘‘ What 
does anyone want Bennington ware for?” 

“Search me,” said Mr. Lamar. “I 
wouldn’t have a piece of Bennington ware 
in the house, but they go crazy over it. I 
wouldn’t trade one of my diamond-daisy 
bottles for all the Bennington ware in the 
world; would you, Herkimer?” 

“‘T should say not,” said Herkimer. “I 
wouldn’t trade any one of my twenty-four 
best bottles in America for all the Ben- 
nington ware I could carry in a limousine. 
Why, I’d rather have my purple General- 
Taylor bottle than all of the brown-cow 
jugs that the Bennington factory pro- 
duced!”’ 

While these ardent collectors were thus 
whole-heartedly condemning the _ inex- 
cusable collecting fads of other and less 
enlightened collectors, Mr. Le Havre had 
finished his study of the bottle-collector’s 
bible, had noted that the automobile was 
approaching the substantial and_pictur- 
esque Pennsylvania Dutch city of York, 
and had carefully stowed his cardboard 
box full of bottles between his feet, so that 
he could make an unobstructed dash for 
any bottles that unexpectedly came within 
his line of vision. 

It was evident to any careful observer 
that his excitement was noticeably in- 
creasing as the automobile drew nearer and 
nearer to a possible bottle mine. He burst 
into bottle talk without noticing whether 
his companions were listening; and his 
observations grew shriller and shriller with 
each passing minute. 


A Babble of Bottles 
“Tf I could only find a Washington-and- 


Braddock bottle,’’ said he, “I could be 
happy. Somewhere there is a Washington- 


and-Braddock bottle, but I have never 
found anybody who has seen it. There 
ought to be plenty of sunburst bottles 


around here. This ought to be a great 
country for bottles. It was full of troops 
during the Civil War and they must have 
used all kinds of bottles. Wouldn’t it be 
wonderful if we could go back to Civil War 
times for just a day or two! Think of all 
the bottles we could get for nothing! I 
found an aquamarine tree bottle for three 
dollars last year and I could have sold it 
for sixty-eight dollars the next day. | 
wonder where I can get another table to 
display my new bottles on. I wonder 
where I can arry all the bottles that I will 
probably find on this trip. I wonder how 
many bottles we will take home with us 
If anybody sees a Lafayette bottle in rich 
green with a Masonic arch over Lafayette’s 
head and a fleur-de-lis under it, I wish he’d 
let me have it. If somebody got that bottle 
first, I think it would make me danger 
ously sick. It’s an unidentified bottle. 
You don’t know how I feel about bottles! 
I love to rub bottles and to hold bottles in 
my hand! I have nearly three thousand 
bottles, and by this time next year I hope 
to have five thousand bottles.” 

Amid this babble of bottles, the auto- 
mobile drew up before the antique shop of 
and Mr. Lamar carelessly 


prepared to descend from the automobil 
in such wise that the slack of his heavy: 
overcoat was pressed firmly against Mr 
Le Havre’s mouth, temporarily damming 
the bottle talk. At Mr. Lamar’s elbow was 
Mr. Herkimer; and the two of them er 
tered Mr. Billig’s shop as one man, enun 
ciating the mystic words, ‘‘Got any three 
mold glass?” 

Mr. Le Havre and Mr. Sawbuck pressed 


eagerly on Mr. Lamar’s and Mr. Herki 
mer’s heels, respectively piping, ‘Got any 
bottles?”’ and ‘‘Got any pewter?” Thre« 


seconds later Mr. Billig’s shop was silent 
except for the heavy breathing of Mr. Le 
Havre as he spread himself in a buzzard 
like fashion over a table that held several] 
bottles, of Mr. Sawbuck as he pawed over : 
number of pewter measures in a dimly 
lighted corner cupboard, and of Mr. Lamar 
and Mr. Herkimer as they surreptitiously 
attempted. to wrench a_ blue-glass 
from each other, at the same time seeking 
to preserve a careless, nonchalant and un 
interested demeanor. 


bow 


When Experts Disagree 


It should be remarked in passing that 
although Mr. Lamar and Mr. Herkimer ars 
two of the greatest authorities on Americar 
glass, they disagreed disgracefully 
each unusual piece of glass with which they 
were confronted. 

“This is unquestionably,”’ Mr. Herl 
mer would say in his most majestic man- 
ner, “a blue Jersey christening bow! 
most unusual piece, Lamar, a most unusua 


over 


piece 
“H’m!” Mr 
deeply impressed by 


1 


thoritat 


Lamar would remark, 
Mr. Herkimer’s au 
ve tone. “ Maybe it is! Maybe 
is! 

And with that he would take it away 
from Herkimer and carry it to the window 
and examine it more minutely, 
in the manner peculiar to glass experts 
Finally, having rubbed it against his chee 
and applied his tongue to it and otherw 


fondling 
fondling 


tested it, Mr. Lamar would issue his pri 
nunciamento 

“You're all wrong, Herkimer! 
would say with an air of finality 
wrong! This isn’t Jersey at all. It’s 
Bristol sugar bowl. That’s what it is 


Herkimer.” 

“Is that so?”’ Herkimer would ask dubi 
ously, snatching the bowl away from Mr 
Lamar and holding it about three inches 


from his eyes. ‘‘ Well, maybe it is! Maybe 
you’re right, Lamar.”’ 

“You know what I think?’’ Mr. Le 
Havre would remark cheerfully, having 


segregated a number of bottles and joyfulls 
purchased them with money borrowed from 
Mr. Sawbuck. “I think it is a piece of 
modern blue glass.”’ 

Mr. Lamar and Mr. Herkimer would 
immediately make another dive for the 
bowl and carry it to the window. 

“It might be at that,”” Mr. Lamar would 
remark soberly to the great glass expert 
Mr. Herkimer. 

““Yes,’’ Mr. Herkimer would say regret 
fully to that other distinguished glass 
fancier, Mr. Lamar—‘‘yes, I shouldr 
wonder at all if he was right!” 

At any rate, when the little group of gla 
experts and bottle hounds departed fron 
Mr. Billig’s, Mr. Le Havre was weight« 
down with nine new bottles, including 
prize Washington-and-Fells-Point 
bottle; Mr. Sawbuck had accumulated 
two half-gill pewter measures; Mr. Lamar 
was clutching to his bosom a blue christer 
ing bowl—a very important bowl that w 
either German, old South Jersey, old Stir 
gel, just old glass—and Mr. Herkimer 
had nothing at except a slightly discor 


tented look. 


quart 


or 


all 


‘I have got to begin shipping some 
my bottles,” said Mr. Le Havre 
climbed gingerly into the automol 


Continued on Page 209 
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(Continued from Page 206 
stowed several bottles in his breast px 
ets and attempted to place the priz 
Washington-and-Fells-Point aq 
in his hat for safe-keeping. “If some! 


stepped on one of my bottles the whole trip 


would be spoiled for me.” 


““Yes,”’ said Mr 


Lamar, get some 


those bottles out of the way, Le Havre. so 


they won’t roll against that blue bov 
mine and break it.’’ 


At this point Mr. Lamar’s angrily rolling 


t y k 


eye encountered the two half-gill pewter 


measures that Mr. Sawbuck had purchased 
and placed on the floor of the automobilé 
“*Here!”’ he shouted in 
‘*What are those children’s cuspidors 
near my bowl? Get those out of here! 
Who put them in here anyway 
““Mr. Lamar,” protested Mr. Sawbuck 


offensive ft 





“those are not children’s cuspidors; thos¢ 
are pewter measures, and very fine pieces of 


marked American pewter.”’ 
Mr. Lamar laughed hoarsely and dis 
agreeably. ‘All right,’’ said he 
right; have it your own way; but I see 
reason at all why anyone should want t« 
collect children’s cuspidors They aren't 
good for anything, and they certainly arer 
beautiful, like a nice piece of glass, and the 
whole idea of collecting them is cr 





go ahead and collect them if you want 
The only request I have to make is that 
you keep them in your pockets, or in some 
place where they won't damage my glass 

“And now,” continued Mr. Lamar, when 
the offending pewter had been removed 
from his sight —‘‘now we can have a littl 
lunch. We've got to make it snappy, too, 
because we've got another two hundred 
and fifty or three hundred miles to go to 
day. I’m not hungry: all I want is some 
thing light, like a dish of ham i 
Now everybody 
ready, like sandwiches or ham and eggs, 
and we'll be well down into Virginia for 
dinner.” 





take somethings 





Fertile Hunting Fields 


When this thought had been thoroughly 
impressed on the bottle hunters, they 
crawled over Le Havre's bottles and en- 
tered the dining room of the nearest hos 
telry. 

““What’ll you have, Herkimer,” 
Mr. Lamar. ‘“‘Ham and eggs or a sand 
wich? I don’t want much of anything 
Just ham and eggs will be enough for me 


asked 


I’ll have some soft-shelled crabs,”’ said 
Mr. Herkimer 

**So will I ,”’ said Le Havre 

“Those take twenty minutes,” said the 
polite head waiter 

“We can’t wait that long, Herkimer! 
expostulated Mr. Lamar. “‘ Nobody’s hun- 
gry anyway.” 

“T’ll have some soft-shelled crabs,” 
sisted Mr. Herkimer 

**So will I,”’ said Le Havre 

“Oh, well,” said the unhungr; 
Lamar, “bring me a good thick steak ar 
some French-fried potatoes and a piece of 


apple pie and a cup of coffee and : 





cheese 

In the course of time the bottle hunter 
continued onward through the fertile to 
baceo fields and flourishing farms of Lar 
caster County, and eventually approached 
the rolling meadows of Gettysburg 

“It’s pretty hard,” said Mr. Le Havre 
‘to ride through these fields without thi 
ing at the thought of the men who fous 
and died here in 1863.” 

‘You bet!’’ agreed Mr 
“How would it strike you 


Sawbuck en 
thusiastically. 

to stop here for a few minutes and get a 
guide to show us the main features of 
battlefield?” 

Mr. Lamar and Mr. Herkimer turne 
slowly toward Mr. Sawbuck and transfixed 
him with hard and unsympathetic stares 

‘“*Battlefield!”’ said Mr. Lamar in a pene 
trating voice. ‘Battlefield! Do you think 
we came on this trip to see battienhe ds? 
Anybody who wants to see battlefields can 
get out and walk! We have more important 
business than looking at battlefields.”’ 








“Battlefields!” ejaculated Mr. Herl 
mer, combinir the one word more 
t stress, ave i f i contempt 
yenerai fret ‘ than he could } ¢ 
mpressed into two full-length ar nter- 
nationa a aime r els 


ew out | arr ¢ tr y _ f 
i a i angie . 
+? ' 

J es A ADI tion of the 
, br | iw ¢ 
er ger ( ight e automobile 
to a sudade stop before the vr of an ar 
t hor 1+ f 
tique shop, and the ir travelers struggled 
eagerly to be first thr mug the door 

Unfortunately, the object that had 


caught the eye of Mr. Le Havre was a 


bottle-shaped doll, and not a bottle. There 
were no botties in the shop, and there were 
furthermore no specimens of St¢ rd 
three-mold g! Ss, Stiegel giass, W starberg 





glass, Waterford glass or any 
f glass. Consequently Mr. Lamar, Mr 
lerkimer and Mr 

ruptly out of the shop, and began to call 


other variety 





Le Havre walked ab- 


hoarsely and imperiously for Mr. Sawbuck 
who had discovered a few rare bits of pew 


d to examine them with some 


Bottled Up 


TI , tH ght be casua ly ment oned, 
provided an excellent example of collector's 
A collector of old iron hinges, 
forexample, can h: 
hours to brooding and pottering over a 
f 7 is forced to 
wait fifteen minutes while a collector of 
Currier & Ives prints examines a number of 
highly colored atrocities consisting largely 
of burning steamboats and moon-faced 
their more intimate 


ntolerance 


devote two or three 





heap of rusty iron, but if he 


young ladies with 
underthings dragging down around their 
boot tops, his scream of protest will do 
credit to a stricken panther 

In this particular instance Mr. Sawbuck 
escaped vituperation and vilification by 
announcing, on rejoining his companions, 
that he had learned of the existence of an 
unusually fine bottlefield, located in a 
town through which the bottle hunters had 
already passed—the town of New Cam- 
bridge. Mr. Deely, of New Cambridge, ac- 
cording to Mr. Sawbuck’s information, 
owned one of the finest collections of bot- 
tles in the Eastern United States, including 


300ze bottle, as well as a 


the log-cabin 
large assortment of three-mold glass 

Mr. Le Havre stopped fondling his puce 
Washington-and-Fells-Point flask and a 
crafty gleam came into his large, intelligent 
eyes. ‘‘Maybe,”’ said he breathlessly 
“may be he has a blue Corn-for-the-W orld 
bottle.” So saying, he fell into a deep 
reverie. 

Mr. Herkimer into 
space, and Mr. Lamar gazed at Mr. Saw- 
buck with an imperturbable and granitelike 


stared abstractedly 





countenance. Even to an innocent little 
child it was apparent that each one of the 
three distinguished glass experts was driv- 


ng his powerful brain at top speed in an 
effort to evolve a scheme that would enable 


him to investigate Mr. Dee y's collection 


ead of the others 

‘‘Well,”’ said Mr. Lamar, having failed 
to think of a plan on the spur of the mo- 
] stop in to 
when we come back this way 


ment, “‘let’s be getting on. We’ 
see Mr. Dee 
tomorrow.” 
sun dropped slowly down the sky, 
the bottle hunters raced 


1 across the upper 


corner of Maryland and down into the beau- 
tif Shenandoah Valley of Virginia 


the king of the bottle 


and as 





lunters 





re, prattled endlessly of his ob- 
would be pe rfect,”’ said he, 
holding an amber sunburst bottle to the 
ght and turning it from side to side, “if I 
Corn-for-the-World bottle 
verywhere for a 


1e Corn-for-the-W orld bottle for the past 





year, and I wake up nigt hinking 
that bottle l have got a white Corn-for- 
the-World bottle and a } 


greens and an aquamarine, but I want a 


about 
rown and three 


blue. I would also like very much to get a 


A Little More 


That is a 


cannon bottle wit} 


Bragg or t. 
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mean a dull, confined life. 
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very nice bottle. I don’t know what I’m 
going to do about this bottle business if it 
keeps on interfering with my life. Some- 
times I curse the day when I met the man 
who started me on bottles. Sometimes I 
cannot believe that I have been collecting 
bottles for only a year, and I cannot see 
how life held any interest for me in the days 
before I knew about bottles!” 

Amid this monologue, punctuated by 
frequent dips into the pages of Early Amer- 
ican Bottles and Flasks, the travelers came 
to the ancient home of the discriminating 
collector and antique dealer, Doctor 
Mommsen, who, with his beautiful wife, 
has scoured the Virginia countryside for 
rare and inflaming antiques. 

The chaste and refined air of the Momm- 
sen home was such as to cause a perceptible 
a_r of restraint to envelop the party. In- 
stead of pushing one another rudely to one 
side in their customary manner when their 
eyes fell on a desirable piece, and emitting 
an occasional insulting remark on the sub- 
ject of the antiques or of one another's taste, 
they laid aside their coats and hats and 
approached the matter delicately and ele- 
gantly. 

A charming chair,”’ said Mr. Herk 
with an affable smile, indicating a 
chair with ball-and-claw feet. 

“A very nice piece,’’ assented Mr. Lamar. 

‘Have you got any bottles?’’ asked Mr. 


imer 
wing 


Le Havre, who had been restraining him- 
self with difficulty. 
‘What do you have to get for that 


chair?’”’ asked Mr. Lamar examining its 
remote underpinning. 

‘Have you got any bottles?” asked Mr. 
Le Havre in a less assured voice. 

“No bottles,’ said Doctor Mommsen 
regretfully, “‘but I have a nice amethyst 
Stiegel covered jar seven inches in height.” 

‘Where is it?’ asked Mr. Herkimer 


quickly and hoarsely. 


On being told that it was in the other 
room, a stampede of three glass experts im- 
mediately followed. It is probable that 
trouble might have ensued had not the 
beautiful Mrs. Mommsen suddenly ap- 
peared. Her presence, fortunately, brought 
back all the refinement and politeness of 
the glass experts, and Mr. Lamar was per- 
mitted to get his hands on the Stiegel jar 
without suffering physical violence at the 
hands of Mr. Herkimer. 


Stiegel and Soda Mints 


believe it’s Stiegel,”’ said Mr. 


he pont 


don’t 
Lamar, feeling of t 
bing his nose against the side of th e 
indicating in | small way 
he knew it to be Stiegel. 


said Mr. He 


il mark and rub- 
jar, and 


evera Sthnat 





‘It’s chipped,” rkimer, who 
was looking over Mr. Lamar’s shoulder. 
‘It has a slight chip.” 

‘That piece is absolutely right,’ said 
Doctor Mommsen with complete assur- 

| ance. 

‘What is your price on this jar?”’ asked 
Mr. Lamar. 


‘Three hundred dollars,” said Doctor 
Mommsen, looking at his beautiful 
beautiful wife looked 


window at a small, moth-« 


wife 


while his pensively 

out of the 

kitten. 
On hearing this price, 


aten 


Mr. Le Havre 
Mr. Sawbuck moodily left the room and sat 
near the front door where they could keep 
an eye on their slightly antique coats and 
hats. 

“It would be worth it if it 
chipped,” said Mr. Lamar, replacing the 
jar on the table 

Mr. Herkimer, smiling his customary gay 
smile, at this juncture reached 
picked up the jar and turned his back on 
Mr. Lamar in order to examine it. 

However,” said Mr. Lamar 
I'll take it.’’ 
Following 


and 


wasn't 


over and 


quickly, 


this, Mr. Lamar hurriedly 


U. S. Registered Trade Mark of 

The Charles H. Phillips Chemical purchased a table that Mr. Herkimer was 

Co. and its predecessor Charles IT. e | considering with some Seriousness ; and 
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body, therefore, with the exception of 


November 13,1926 


Mr. Le Havre, was satis- 
at dusk for Win- 


Mr. Sawbuck and 
fied as the party set off 
chester. 

Obeying the exhortations of Mr. Lamar, 
the party hastened through its dinner at 
Winchester, and by half-past eight was on 
its way to Hallisonburg, Virginia, a mere 
seventy miles from Winchester, and a mers 
two porwake and ninety miles from the 
place where the trip had started. 

On arriving at Hallisonburg, Mr. Lamar 
hastened briskly into the antique shop that 
had kept open until midnight in expecta 
tion of his arrival. Mr. Sawbuck, who was 
in a state of almost complete collapse after 
fiftee n hours of automobiling, pewter hunt 
ing and listening to bottle conversation, be 


sought the weary Mr. Le Havre and the 


dizzy Mr. Herkimer to accompany him to 
a drug store for a revivifying drink of 
mineral water 


protested Mr. Le Havre, 
n the footsteps of Mr 


‘No! No!” 


following unsteadily 


Lamar. “There might be some bottles ir 
here!” 

As for Mr. Herkimer, he leaned weakly 
against the front of the antique shop and 


r. Sawbuck away. “ Bring 
me soda mints,” he ordered. ‘| 


can’t let Lamar go in there alone.” 


sternly waved M 


some 


A Twenty-Hour Day 


It was nearing the witching hour of two 
A.M. when Mr. oe Havre emerged trium- 
phantly from the shop holding in his arms 
a large cardbos ve box containing eight bot 
tles. Mr. Sawbuck’s consisted 
colored print of the surrender of Cornwallis 
at Yorktown and four ient molding 
planes, of the sort that old-time carpenters 
used for the manufacture of moldings up 
ward a hundred and fifty years 
Mr. Lamar had purchased and shipped to 


loot of a 


anc 


of ago 


his home several pieces of Pennsylvan a 
Dutch pottery which, for reasons know: 
only to himself, appealed strongly to his 
sense of the beautiful. Even Mr. Herl 


mer was happy, in spite of purchasing noth- 
g, for the soda mints had begun to wor! 


When all the others had entered the auto 


iy 





mobile, Mr. Sawbuck carefully placed 
four wood planes on the top of a largs 


pte ir 
Havre 
lurched off 


newspaper-stuffed box, and 
serted himself among Mr. Le 
tles. The automobile then 


through the silent streets of Hallisonburg ir 


S bot 


search of the hotel. All was rest and relaxa 
tion, when the early morning quiet of the 
Virginia countryside was shattered into a 
thousand pieces by an enraged bellow 
Opening his eyes in horror, Mr. Sawbucl 
found himself staring straight into the cor 


torted face of Mr. Lamar. 
‘Take that blankety 


wood away from my Stiegel jar 


blanked kindling 


bellowed 


Mr. Lamar. Here again may be observed 
the intolerance of the collector. 

‘Those,’ protested Mr. Sawbuck wit 
pained dignity, ‘“‘are not kindling wood! 
rhose are very fine specimens of old wood 
lar piel 

, | don’t give a hang what they aré 


“Wel 
but all I say is ; 
from my glass.” 

So the wood planes were 


hat kindling wood away 


removed from 


the glass and held in Mr. Sawbuck’s lap 
and the hotel was reached eventually, and 
the travelers entered with their arms full of 
bottles, jars, wood planes, children’s cusp 


dors lamps, and various other unre 


1 1 
» thing 
things 


iron 





into 


ped 
atwenty 


stumbled 
1 the morn! 


Sawbuck 


lock ir 


th ree o'¢ 


ng, after 


hour day, he heard the voice of Mr. Ls 
Havre coming over the transom, quotins 
monotonously from Early American Bot 
tles and Flasks in the following word 
Dutchman bottle, unidentified. Picture 
of Dutchman with high hat on the back of 
his head and stick under his arm. Prom 
nent stomach. Reverse, the following in 
scription: ‘Ich hab’s aber immer gesagt 
mu Jort ge tte n werden.’ Translation 
‘But I’ve always said so; it must be drunl 


up.’ Pint, aquamarine. Sloping shoulders 
Long neck. Sheared moutl Blubble 
(Continued on Page 213) 
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wavs ready to shut it off automat | 
should the slightest readjustment ever be r report t ‘ t t I 
quired. Through the develoy nt of the Master hor ( today, or if i | | 
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“Untouched by Flame S 


~his papers were protected by a Shaw-Walker Executive Safe 


. - , . } . ct 
OUR contracts, sales records, accounts receivable, insurance policies, 
. Built Like a Y: | , ceival ce | 


3 Skyscraper” inventories and other valuable papers kicking around loose in desks 


are a standing invitation to fire—even in a fireproof building. 






Don’t delay or the Fire Demon may burn the very heart out of your 
business. Ask your SHAW-WALKER dealer today to show you the new 
Executive Safe built especially for convenient, economical protection of 
vital business records. It 7s backed by a $1000 Fire Insurance policy covering the 

ontents for three years FREE! And the sensationally low price $100 with 
ah $20 down—puts this wile within easy reach of every executive, profes 


sional man or store owner. Other models at $125 and $210. See the SHAW- 
aWALKE WALKER dealer—consult your phone book. 
Write for booklet, “Years to Create, Minutes to Cremate’”’. It tells some 
of the things you ought to know about record protection. 


NEW YORK, CHICAGO, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA, bi. na ll ST. LOUIS, PITTSBURGH, DEALERS: Some attractive exclusive territory is still open — write us 
BALTIMORE, MINNEAPOLIS, WASHINGTON, TOLEDO, INDIANAPOLIS, OMAHA, BIR- : ; alias , , 
MINGHAM, SPRINGFIELD, MASS., PROVIDENCE, HARTFORD, CONN., JACKSONVILLE Address: SHAW-WALKER, Muskegon, Michigan 
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(Continued from Page 210 
blubble, blubble, blubble.’”’ 
Mr. Sawbuck lost consciousness 

Four hours later, as the golden rays of 
the newly risen sun g 
brilliant cornfields of the Shenandoah Va 


ley, green in the cool September morr {r 


And with that 
were illuminir 


ry the 


Lamar again gat} 
flock around } 


ered his hollow-« 
m and spurred them to the 
day’s labors with zest and vivacity 
““Now,’’ said he genially, as he a 
the final swallow of his third cup of Teg 
and the last fragments of a large platte 
ham and eggs, ‘‘we can’t waste any time 
getting away. We want to get to Deel, 
New Cambridge while it’s stil] ] 
we can see the glass. It’s over two hundred 
miles to New Cambr dge, so makeit snapp. 
We can’t stop for any children’s cuspidor 
today, or for any of that kindling wood of 
Sawbuck’s; and 
that kindling away from my Stiegel jar 
As Mr. Herkimer, Mr. Le Havre and Mr 
Sawbuck wearily followed the vivaciou 
Mr. Lamar to the automobile, Mr. Le 
Havre picked up his bottle song where he 


rht +} 


PawbuckK ss vot to keep 


had dropped it on the preceding evening 

“One of the bottles I got last nig} t.’’ ss 
he plaintively, “was the extremely rar 
Van Buren bottle that followed the Jacksor 
bottles. I certainly never 
that bottle down hers ; 
ing for that bottle ever since I knew any 
thing at all about bottles. I didn’t expect 
to find any really rare bottles on this trip, 
but I must say that I've picked up 
sery fine bottles. If I could only find a blue 
Corn-for-the-World bottle at Dee ly ; 
would be one of the most successful bottling 
expeditions that I have ever made 

“So’s your old man,” 
Herkimer. 

The day having 
ciously, the little group of experts on earl; 
Americana hastened at top speed,throug} 
the Shenandoah Valley and the beautifu 
and historic towns of Win 
Ferry and Frederick 

The conversation 
of lingering on famous ride, 
dealt exclusively with the unutterable folly 
of collecting Sandwich glass. At Harper's 
Ferry the distingu shed authors, forge tful 
of John Brown and his body, were busil 


reation over the origina 


ome 


observer 


thus started ausp 


‘hester, Harper’ 





at W 


Sheridan’s 


nchester, instead 


engaged in an alte 
uses of those bits of Stiegel g 


ass tnat 
like toothpick holders and are know 


ristmas-tree ornaments 


cognoscenti as C} 


A Bottle Between Friends 
As they passed the clustered spires 
Frederick, 
Maryland, they ignored the memory of the 
old vray head of Barbara Frietchie and 
devoted themselves to a disgraceful wrangle 
over the question of how, when and where 
the first American bottles were manufac 
tured. 

3ut by mid-afternoon, 
bile again glided past tl 
ments to the \ 
Lamar, Mr. Herkimer and Mr. Le Havre 
had fallen silent in order to husband their 
strength for the approaching bottlefield of 
New Cambridge; while Mr. Sawt 
completely dazed, slumbered heavily and 


by the hills of 


green walled 





when the automo 
je serrie 


d monu 
Gettysburg, Mr 


he roes of 


obliviously on the front sea 
There was an air 0 
little group experts 
finally mounted the steps of the large ar 
imposing Deely home in New Cambridge 
and like a group of 
poised themselves before the 
to spring into the house at the first po 
ble opportunity. But when the door wa 


! tenseness abou 


of glass when the; 


aistance runners ney 





opened, they learned to their dismay) t 
Mr Deely was confined to his bed w 
illness 

Notwithstanding this shock, the glass 
specialists entered the house and qui 
scattered in search of their favorite com 
modities. Mr. Le Havre shot a quick 
glance into every room, and finally scuttled 
into one in which two tables, a bureau, a 
wall cupboard and three desks were heavily 


cluttered witl 


old bottles. Mr. Herkimer 
and Mr r I 


Lamar ente 
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most r Y t } \ ¢ r 
\ ) mme até Mr Lama and 
Mr rl , , 7 i] 
Mr Herkimer fe foul of a corner cup- 
} 
board in w ha Y er of ored bottles 
nestied co Mr Herkime gy t ne 
‘ 1 n ga 
etu " t the é € r the 
ed Lar é n 
1 
i hnere e ex in i i ¢ 





bottle! T} going to k Le Havre 
Herkimer! 

‘I'll take the blue Corr for-the-W orld 
Lamar,” said Mr. He mer, “‘and you car 
nave the others.’ ; 

How do you get that way! You've 
got the twenty-four best bottles in Amer 


haven't you? What's the matter with 


When Everything Was Priceless 


} 


‘‘How much is that blue bottle that this 


asked Mr 


gentleman has in his pocket 





Lamar ina penetrating whisper of the young 
lady in waitir 

Mr. Herkimer reluctant produced the 
bottle, and the young lady in waiting 
scanned it carefully. ‘‘This bottle,” said 
she at lengtl as come in since Mr. Deely 





was taken sick. There is no price on it 
“Can't you ask Mr. Deely?” 
Mr. Lamar fretfully 
“Oh, I don’t think so,” 
lady regretfully 
‘‘What,”’ asked Mr. Herkimer, ‘“‘is the 
price of this amber sunburst bottle and the 
aquamarine bottle that my friend is holding 





growled 


replied the young 


under his arm? 

‘Both of these,”” said the young lady, 
she had examined the bottles in ques- 
‘have come in since Mr. Deely was 
You will have to come back when 
Mr. Deely is better.” 





tion, 





taken ill 





How much is that Sheraton couc 
asked Mr. Lamar 

That is not for sale said the oung 
tay 

How much is tl Chippendale c! 
with Spanish feet isked Mr. Herkimer 
hopefully 

That came nee Mr. Dee was taken 

said the young lad 

‘Such and such and such and such!’ 
whispered Mr. Lamar and Mr. Herkimer 
nade their breaths; ind SO Saying tne, 
went bac to the automobile, leaving the 
blue Corn-for-the World bottle and the 


amethyst eagle bottle and the aquamarine 


Success-to-the-Railroad where the 


nad tound them 
When Mr. Herkimer and Mr. Lamar were 
safely out of the way, Mr. Sawbuck 


emerged from a small back room where he 


ad been brooding over a number of the 
pewter articles that Mr. Lamar had con 


temptuously designated as children’s cus 


pidors, and approached the young lady 
in a polite manner 


said he that Mr. Deely is 


attendant 


‘I trust,” 
not dangerously 


‘No, no,” said the young lady; “but we 
don’t like to disturb him unless it’s neces- 
“7 see,’’ said Mr Sawbuck , I have 
heen troubled with a weak heart fora long 


time, and I know how it is. Any sudder 


disappointment is mo Kely to afiect 


my heart, and frequently I faint and remain 


unconscious for hours at atime. Of course, 
added Mr. Sawbuck, “it’s not dangerous, 
but sometimes it makes a lot of trouble for 


the pe ople in whose home I hz pen to be at 





the moment.” 


‘That must be very trying said the 
young lady. 
““You certainly said something,” agreed 


Mr. Sawbu 
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THERE’S a type of man— 
young in spirit, young in 
attire —whose step is timed 
to the high-speed rhythm of 
the day. The OtyMPIc is 
The Florsheim Shoe which 
combines the modernistic 
style touch he demands. 


The OLymMPi Style M-225 


Write for Booklet’ sTYLES OF THE TIMI 
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“In a Couple of Hours’ 


“Mi regular business of distributing news 
. papers occupies most of my time,” Ira M. 
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out from behind his hack two pewter half 
gill measures and held them out to the 


| young lady. 


““What do you have to get for these?” 
he asked. 

“Why,” said the young lady, ‘these 
have come in since Mr. Deely was taken 
ill. I do not ‘i 

Fortunately, at this moment she noticed 
that Mr. Sawbuck’s breath was coming 


| with greater and greater rapidity, and that 


his hand was pressed against his left side 
“Just a moment,” said she hurriedly 
“T’ll take these up to Mr. Deely and see 
whether he’ll put a price on them.” 
“Thank you so much,” said Mr. Saw 
buck, permitting his breathing to go back to 
normal; ‘‘and when you do so, I wish you’d 
take up this blue bottle and this lavender 
bottle and this yellow bottle and ask the 
price of them as well. Hey, Le Havre.” 
Mr. Le Havre at once came running at 
this summons, with his hands and pockets 
full of bottles. Consequently, when the 
young lady in waiting went up to Mr. 
Deely, she carried not only the two chil- 
dren’s cuspidors, but some twelve or fifteen 


| rare and beautiful whisky bottles. 


A little later, when Mr. Le Havre and 
Mr. Sawbuck rejoined Mr. Herkimer and 
Mr. Lamar in the automobile, Mr. Le 
Havre carried so many bottles that he 
could easily have made himself into a port- 


| able barroom. 


Mr. Herkimer was busily engaged in 
telling Mr. Lamar all about his ownership 
of the twenty-four best bottles in America, 
but the arrival of Mr. Le Havre caused him 
to desist and to break into a pleasant smile. 


A Progressive Disease 


“Well, Le Havre,” said he, “I suppose 
you saw that blue Corn-for-the-World! 
Pretty tough, Le Havre, to come all this 
distance and find a blue Corn-for-the- 
World that you couldn’t get!” 

“T got it,”’ said Le Havre calmly. 

“You got it!’’ exclaimed Mr. Herkimer 
in horror-struck tones. “What happened 
to that amethyst eagle bottle?” 

“T got it,” said Mr. Le Havre compla- 
cently. “Yes, indeed! Ialso got the eagle- 
and-Doctor Dyott pint bottle that has T. 
D. W. in the oval instead of T. W. D. 
They don’t come much rarer than that! 
Oh, yes! And I got an eagle-and-bust-of- 
Columbia bottle that will knock you for a 
loop! That amber sunburst bottle was 
one of the finest I ever saw, and I got that. 
In fact, I got a lot of bottles in there that 
are just about the terrier’s eyebrows. I got 
an emerald-green Ravenna-and-star bottle 
for three dollars, and a light golden-amber 
Wheat, Price & Co. bottle with Fair View 
Works in the reverse that I wouldn’t sell 
for three Chippendale chairs. Oh, yes! 
And I got the Locomotive bottle in milk 
glass.” 

““Milk glass!’’ muttered Mr. Herkimer 
in a trembling voice. 

“My aunt!” ejaculated Mr. Lamar in 
agonized tones. 

Mr. Le Havre unrolled his bottles one 
by one, caressed them, patted them and 
checked them lovingly in his copy of Early 
American Bottles and Flasks. 

*““What is so sad,’ asked Mr. Lamar of 
Mr. Herkimer, when he had recovered 
from the shock, “‘as to see an old friend turn 
into an incurable bottle drunkard? It 
wrings my heart to see Le Havre go on 
these bottle debauches, but I know of noth- 
ing todo. A year ago he was satisfied with 
one bottle at a time. Now he cannot be 
satisfied with less than twenty or thirty 
bottles at atime. Heaven only knows what 


the finish will be!”’ 


| 


| kimer. 


“Tt frightens me,”” admitted Mr. Her- 
“It almost persuades me to sell 
my twenty-four best bottles in America.”’ 

“‘Not a bad idea, Herkimer,” said Mr. 


| Lamar; ‘‘ because if Le Havre keeps on at 


this gait, your bottles won’t be the best 
any more.” 

The glass experts made a final stop for 
business at the shop of Mrs 
Duckpresser in the charming city of York. 


purposes 
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successes, Mr. Le 


rge green bottle fron 


Inflamed by his recent 
Havre abstracted a |: 
behind a pile of junk and quickly purchased 
it for seven dollars. As he was about to 
wrap it in the conventional newspaper, Mr 
Lamar took it and examined it 

‘‘What is this, Le Havre?” he 

‘A bottle,” said Le 
bottle with lots of bubbles 
he Mr. Lamar cold 
“But what kind of glass is it?”’ 

“T don’t know,”’ admitted Le Havre 

“Well, you don’t want anything that 
you can’t identify,” said Mr. Lamar. ‘“‘I’l] 
give you eight dollars for it.” 

‘No, I like it and I want it,”’ 
Havre. 

At this point Mr. Herkimer took tl 
bottle from Mr. Lamar and peered at 
anxiously. ‘‘ This bottle 1 
“T'll give you nine dollars for it, Le 





cursoril, 


asked 
Havre, “a greer 


Sure it said 


1 


said Le 


Is no good,” Si 
he. 
Havre.” 

“No,” said Le Havre. “I like the shape 
and feel of that bottle, and I'll keep it.” 

‘‘Now look here, Le Havre,”’ Mr 
Lamar, ‘‘you took that bottle when we 
weren't looking, and we never had a chance 
at that bottle.” 

“That's right,”’ said Mr. Herkimer 

““What’s more,”’ said Mr. Lamar, “that 
bottle is a Wistarberg bottle, and you never 
knew it at all. You 
your fingers on it, and you are such a craz: 
fool about bottles that you bought it just 
because it was a bottle. You don’t 
anything about glass, and you don’t dé 
serve to have any good glass. Now Her 
kimer and I know all and it’ 
only fair that you 
at this bottle.” 


said 


ust happened to get 


know 


about glass, 
] 


hould give us a chance 


“That’s right,”’ said Mr. Herkimer 
“Now we’il match you for this bottle 
Le Havre,” said Mr. Lamar 


**T don’t see why I should,”’ complaine j 
Le Havre. 

“You know you car 
said Mr. Lamar 
you ought to let us have 
bottle, you can be sure that we are telling 
you the truth.” 

So, while Mr. Sawbuck 
picked up another child’s cuspidor and 
Pennsylvania Dutch pierced-tin pie closet 
Mr. Lamar, Mr. Herkimer and Mr. Le Havre 
matched three times for Mr. Le Havre’ 
Wistarberg bottle, and Mr. Le Havre wor 
every time. 


trust us, Le Havre, 
‘“When we tell you that 
a chance at tl 


unostentatiou 


The Return of the Giass Hunters 


It might be remarked in passing that Mr 
Le Havre’s victories, instead of establishing 
his claim to his own bottle, only succeeded 
in making Mr. Herkimer and Mr. Lama: 
more determined to get it away from him 
which they doubtless have already accon 
plished. 

And so thé more or jess happy party sped 
homeward through the darkness. There 
were bottles on the floor of the automobile, 
there were bottles in every overcoat pocket 
there were bottles in the laps of ever 
member of the party, including the chauf 
feur, and Mr. Le Havre dandled his Wis 
tarberg bottle in arms. There were 
bottles stuffed in boxes, there were bottles 
wrapped in newspapers, there were bottles 
wrapped in pajamas and handkerchiefs and 
in an old undershirt 

After sixteen hours on the road, the four 
glass hunters staggered from among thi 
bottles and fell into bed to the music of 
deep-bass bottle lecture by that distin 
guished Wall Street specialist and bottle 
hound, Mr. Le Havre As for Mr. Saw 
buck, he took the earliest 
back home in a state of semicollapse. It 
was apparent to him that anybody wl 
would permit himself to buy his first bottl 
was crazy. 


his 


available trair 


And yet, a few days after his return home 
he visited his favorite dealers and pract 
cally decided on a Jenny-Lind-and-Kossut! 


bottle, and a very rare Doctor Dyott 
Franklin bottle bearing the inscriptio: 
Eripuit Celo Fulme n Sceptr Lmque Tyra 
nis 


The whole business is obv ously a disea 


NA a 4c 


sin 


Sarena 
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t —the safest, most eae “re ble lubricant. It w 


You can’t buy a better lubricant than Pennzoil. Insist 


upon getting it. 


, , ge per gallon of gas. And it costs less becaus 
Pennzoil resists friction. It stands up against the highest e | allon of g c é 


’ more than twice as far as ordinary 
motor heat. It protects the moving parts as inferior oils a - 





The condition of the oil as it Give your car Pennzoil protection. You will 
flows OUT of your motor tells : 
surely whether good oil was put 


can’t possibly do. 
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Pennzoil is refined from specially selected Pennsylvania dealer who displays the Pennzoil sign an hon 


repairs due to faulty werent give you greater 
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Only NOGAR can make NOGAR Clothes 


Because nobody else can make NOGAR Cloth 
These original Utility Suits ay 
have no equal for long wear SS 


and all’round satisfaction . 









In the main office of the Nog Clothing 
Manufacturing ( ompany, at ig Pa., has 
a sign which reads, ““There never was anythtis 
made but that someone else could make it 
and se// it for less.’’ This epigram is not origi 
with us ‘ee it fits the case perfectly 

NoGar ts the original utility clothing. As al 
ways happens when a product opens a new field 
attempts have been made to imitate it Bi gp 

lothes cannot be successfully imitated "\ cause 


there is only cne NoGar Cloth and we make 11 


d Only garments shipped direct to you from out 
factory at Reading are made of genuine NoGar 

loth. This wondertul fabric is almost tearproot 

epels water. It will out 
wear any other cloth used in clothing and keep a 
good appearance. More than a million wearers 


can testifv to this 


won't burn easilv an 


Economy is low price plus service 


NoGar Suits and Topcoats are only $12.50 and 
5 But low prices alone do not necessarily 
mean economy. You can get clothing made to look 
like NoGar and priced even less, without gett 


D1? 








the same saving. It is the amazing strength of , 
NoGar garments, added to their very small cost, ' The ideal product 
that saves vou so much money. a a ae for salesmen 
| AOORIZES 
. a SAX fe) 
One of the best proots of NOGAR qt ality is the Suits & Topcoats (2 Y 
- renr ) ir «a t nre | oe Mt 
fact that imitators often represent their garments | $1250 # 8] 350 \enae 
as ‘the same as Nocar.”’ Bear in mind, there is | hae 2 | . 
a a oe nalins im — 
only one Nocax factory and its products are sok | iit tein 
only by Nocar Authorized Representatives All our pai. 
garments are guaranteed. Boys’ Suits 
Nocar Boys’ Suits will stand the hardest wear | $Q85 & $4()85 
and always look well. 
L 
NOGAR CLOTHING MANUFACTURING COMPANY Mail coupon today 
Home Office and Factory, Reading, Pa. Branch Offices in Principal Cities for further information. 





NOGAR Suits are ideal for 





\ 
Mechanics Railroad Me 
Drives Furr 
Mill Workers Mot 
I:ngineer Gun 


haath Fishermen CLOTHES 


If you wish to represent us, check here 
I 


~ Nogar-ments wear like them i iia 


—and all men who need extra-duty clothing 





‘ 
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The Poets’ Corner 








Farewell to the Cabin Will come upon you swiftly, standing 
rere 
| geod of birch bark, walls of cedar Why are you sad? What longing, what 
Hung with landing net and leader, gret, 
Every native charm and spell, Retains you on the brink of things to be? 
Silent cabin, guard you we hd What vision of the past u ithhold you yet 
May no big, burglarious bruin From life, who should embrace it, glad 
Break and enter, wreaking ruin, and free ? 
No intrusive porcupines Would that within my heart your ow) 
Leave the ir quills and other sign: i could find 
Though the red, indignant squirrel A little of that glory, left behind! 
Skir-r a chattering demurral, — Mary Diron Thay 
Scold him well, accusive jay, 
Faithful sentinel in gray! Wings 
Though the hemlock branches splinter, 
Snow-banked lodge, defy the winter, BUILT an altar to my youth 
Till the trails of wood and glen When you had killed it, oh, so kindly 
Lead us to your door again! I burned my hopes— my callow hope 
—Arthur Guiterman. That I migh t fe low you more blindly 
Nothing was left h it wnile ned asn, 


] 


To a Friend : “iat 
Of all my little lovely thing 


elt you sad? Js youth not sweet, But through the years of sacrifice 




































































not sweet? I ke pl and hid from you my wing 
And youth is yours—yet the white petal 
all {nd when my Guicne ned soul rebelled 
U'nnoticed, now, beneath your careless feet Against the leash you held me by, 
Are crushed, and wither qu ick ly as they I soared into the clouds, but, oh, 
fall. You looked so little trom the 
W hy are you : ad? T he hills are tinged wis 
light, So little—can it be that I 
The roads of life lead upward, every- Might come to hoid you im di dair , 
where. Rather, like Daedalus, unwinged 
But you stand in the valley, and the I shall not fly aga 
night Vir ia McCormicl 
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ALREADY MORE THAN 9 NEW HOMES HAVE BFF* 
BUILT WITH CELOTEN INSULATING LUMBER 


A HOMES ARE WINTER-WARM, SUMMER-COOI RONG 


FR. MORE FCONOMICAL TO HFA THEY HA\ 


for homes already built! 


Just lining the attic 
with this amazing 
lumber will make your 
home warmer in win- 
ter and cooler in sum- 
mer. Celotex will also 
give you an attractive 
extra room and save 




















. 
. . 
more than it costs. year at i 
been can now make even your up- te 
stairs rooms snug and warm during r lu 

the coldest winter weather .. . pleas comfortable, livable room. 1 den-tan rand 5}! about this amazins amber Al] 
antly cool on sweltering summer days rough-textured surface make an attract , umber deale: ply ¢ 
and nights. ANISH 6s OF ‘ ra sm mar 4 oa Also ask about tl F200.00 

Simply line your attic with Celotex. ie yee ( 

This amazing lumber resists the pas at 
sage of heat and cold many times more effectively greatest heat w - \I . 
than Wood lumber, Wa he al , masonry and n wintel and wh re th y tor tl ; ( tex B 
other wall and roof materials. It shuts out wind un bea jown most fie! ie Sa nmmet ng Book — Se ( 


and dampness... Quiets nos Celotex 1s not cu 
trom trees Lh broad, strong boards at mace suse 9 ro nan Lair mS : 
from the tough fibres of snot a big job or an exper tHE CKLOTEX COMPANY. CHICAGO. IJ 


si Doscieacl CO RE. TE AP : 
cane. They are stronger You simply nail the pace oat boards ri 1, Ncw Citnene ¥ 
walls than wood ange" tudding and raft Enough Celotex t 
\ i M t \ \ And ¢ 
} li? 
Wh | | } Y VOl x ow ha pay + ¢ ' 
ittic with ¢ x ca : . 
I effect the sam tf you ! e the a i i 
sults as mp! hous Ou ¢ heck the flow of heat by ay ( 
sula t gives pro to the attic floor. Just nail Celotex over the att a. 
aga the at- floor joists and cover such portions of the floor a Cfree Building Book 
tack » enla eorll tie cme torage with w ‘7 Sees Celo. —_setseeceeteccssccccccccssscessccosccsesssssesees Ae Sie earners ae 
wl eedec tex av also | ip] | \ i ( I 
} u 1 | tf th Hoot g / re . ?< \ 
he S y | th ke ~p ut i! } 1 i 





For C arages 


“LOTEX, 


[- [INSULATING LUMBER |] 
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7 , y } 4 } 
Johnston’s Chocolates at one of the bet- 








Johnston’s Cavalier Package 


eres (Candy Glor ted 


’ , 
Kine?) weels miadde more entici int} Caltalie Pa 
; P ’ 
] bnston’s newest creation . . . Fashioned j LL! ae | 
R df l on-sygsecstels 0299 
in red and gold oa colored OENGUISILELY 2. invitine! A 
é 1 


; . } ay tthen I . > P / 
enticement ites within! Goodness of a generat 


Pa . TP aintihes! te thet Pcene } 
Rare ai 1 Bellepll Mt SWeEIOUS—SAMINY Ch 
ae atl! had * il , , .2 ’ 
You will find The Cavalier Package with delicacies from world ports incompara 
now on sale at a special agency for th ol] ee I ae 4} F 
. Wort ry of the Weele addy ii Zii the u f 


ter class stores in your neighbourhood. 
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“Sees te cr hS 


Pieces sof 


>: 
© CHEST 








i 
; 
; 
: 
eretofore, most silverware has been sold in selection of silverplate. And the price! $43.50 for the set 
“dozens” and “half dozens” of each unit. complete in an attractive box. Or you may secure 
“But twelve is too many,” many housewives the complete "Pieces of 8” service of the world’s 
maintain, “and six is not enough. ‘Eight of _ finest Silverplate in the gorgeous Spanish chest 
each’ is what the average family needs!” (illustrated above) for but $49.50. 
, So here it is, the happy- medium set The “Pieces of 8” set may be secured in 
, eight of each—hollow handle dinner knives < \ wT) any of the famous 1847 ROGERS BROs. 
with stainless steel blades, dinner -— ae classic patterns. 
forks, dessert spoons, tea \’\ xi 4 Fe PF) You are 
spoons, with sugar shell and as | TEP Pen his 5 
butter knife. 34 pieces—a WW *Y>\ \| a a, 1? 4 a ale fer ees 
—— vA x - INTERNATIONAL SILVER COMPANY 
balanced and an adequate | o. t - 2 i AD er Sig 


1847 ROGERS BROS - 


SILVERPLATE — 


a : - ) 
iionnieti (INTERNATIONAL SILYV 
&%& ER id AETSIEVER “CO 2 


New York, C1 1GO, SAN FRANCISCO 








... in everything but name 


Tue new Orthophonic Victrola is 
really mew from start to finish—not 
merely “improved” or “revised.” It is 
radically new and different, just as 
though the Victrola had never 
existed! It is years ahead of all other 
reproducing instruments, including 
the old-type Victrola. 

New in principle. New in design. 
Most important of all, it is new in 
playing quality! The new Orthophonic 


The New 


Orthophonic 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINE COMPANY 


Victrola, through the scientific, Victor- 
controlled principle of “matched im- 
pedance,” reproduces tones that are 
neither too soft nor too loud, but full, 
round, mellow, natural! 


So... revise all your notions of 


how reproduced music sounds. Go to 
your nearest Victor dealer's today. Go 
with an open mind and a critical ear. 
Be prepared to hear your favorite 
music, just as you would expect to 


hear it played or sung if the living 
artist stood before you. 

The new Orthophonic Victrola and 
the new Orthophonic Victor Records 
—vVictor’s contribution to better music 
in the home. There are many beauti- 
ful models of the Orthophonic 
Victrola, from $300 to as low as $95. 
No winding when equipped with 
new, concealed, electric motor. Order 
now for Christmas delivery. 


CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY, U.&. A. 





